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Mr. Ricxarps’s New Work on Inpta. 


Ayn important change is gradually taking place in the public 
feeling of England, respecting our East Indian possessions. The 
near approach of the period for renewing the discussions on the 
charter of the East India Company, the progress of general infor- 
mation, and the prevalence of a spirit of inquiry into all abuses of 
the state, have each contributed their share towards arousing public 
attention more and more to Indian affairs ; and the demand for in- 
formation on this subject has, accordingly, been met by the publica- 
tion of various works, in illustration of the several departments of 
knowledge connected with India, with which the writers were best 
acquainted. ‘The excellent volume, entitled ‘An Enquiry into the 
Expediency of applying the principles of Colonial Policy to the 
Government of India,’* led the way; and since then, various other 
works, though none that we remember of equal merit, have followed; 
some advocating the continuance, and others the change, of the 
present system; but each has had the good effect of drawing public 
attention to the enquiry, which is all that is necessary to produce 
conviction, on disinterested minds, of the absolute necessity of the 
latter. ‘This spirit of inquiry has extended itself from Liverpool to 
Manchester, Leeds, Glasgow, and Edinburgh ; from each of which 
places have proceeded meetings, resolutions, reports, and publica- 
tions, all tending to the same point; and we are persuaded that 
this accumulating mass of inquiry, evidence, and conviction, will 
go on increasing, with such rapidity and effect, as to bear down all 
opposition, and bring the interests of the whole country into one 
general demand for the opening both of China and India to the free 
trade, free settlement, and free government, of every part of both 
in which the English authority is acknowledged as supreme. 





* Published by J. M. Richardson, Cornhill. 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 17. O 
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Mr. Rickards’s excellent book, the last which has appeared on the 
subject, is also one of the most important, and of this, therefore, 
we proceed to give some account, extracting the principal portions 
of it, for the sake of giving its valuable matter that increased cir- 
culation, both in England and in India, which is so desirable on 
public grounds alone. Of the high character, experience, and quali- 
fications of Mr. Rickards, for the task he has undertaken, we have 
already spoken in our last number; and of his ready acquiescence in 
the co-operation we propose to afford him in his benevolent labour, 
we can have no doubt, concurring as we do entirely in the maxim 
of the beautiful and appropriate motto which he has selected from 
Lord Bacon, who says, “I take goodness in this sense, the seeking 
the weal of men, which is that the Greeks call philanthropia. This, 
of all virtues and dignities of the mind, is the greatest, being the 
character of the Deity; and, without it, man is a busy, mischie- 
vous, wretched thing, no better than a kind of vermin.’* 


This good of the community, which should be the great end of 
all human legislation, has been entirely lost sight of, if not wilfully 
sacrificed, in legislating for India, whether here, or in the country 
itself ; the only end kept in view being the aggrandisemeunt of the 
ruling few, at the expense of the subject many ; and the retention 
of an absurd restrictive system, even after it had ceased to benefit 
those in whose favour it was first established, though it still con- 
tinues to inflict incalculable injury on the vast population of India 
itself, and prevents the beneficial results which its abolition would 
secure to the mercantile and manufacturing population of England 
in return. 

The maintenance of this unjust and injurious system, has been 
defended on several grounds, all equally fallacious ; but the strong 
hold of its advocates has been this: namely, that the population of 
India is in a state of immoveable superstition, incapable of under- 
standing, admitting, or benefiting by any proposed changes; and 
that such is their inveterate attachment to existing institutions and 
existing habits, that no change can be wrought in them by human 
means. It might have been expected, that the mere statement of 
such a position would be enough to show its absurdity, and that it 
would not have obtained countenance from any man possessing a 
grain of understanding. So contrary has been the fact, however, 
that both Houses of Parliament, and all the influential power of the 
country, have been deluded into an acquiescence with a belief that 
one could hardly imagine a child or a savage ignorant enough, or 
weak enough, to entertain fora moment ; yet so it is, and the delu- 
sion still existing in some few classes, and being still fostered by the 
India Company and its advocates, with a zeal proportioned to their 
love of the good things which it secures to their exclusive grasp, it 
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has been deemed necessary to dispel it by authority, by argument, 
and by proof. This it is, which has led to the publication of Mr, 
Rickards’s excellent work, from which we have already too long 
detained the reader, but which we cannot open without again repeat- 
ing, that its able and benevolent author deserves for it, that which 
we are sure he will possess, the heart-felt gratitude of every man 
in this country, who feels a desire to improve the condition of his 
fellow men in India, and the prayers and thanks of the millions of 
those of that country, in whose behalf his efforts have been made, 
The work opens with a dedication, so touching from its simplicity 
and sincerity, that we give it entire. 


‘ To the Native Inhabitants of India, 


‘These pages are dedicated, as a pledge of the Author's grateful 
remembrance, esteem, and regard; and in the hope that, in the 
discussions which must shortly take place in Parliament regarding 
India, their interests, prosperity, and happiness will be deemed of 
paramount importance in the measures to be adopted for the future 
government of their own country ; 

By their sincere friend, 
R. Rickaxps.’ 


To this succeeds the Preface, which explains the nature of the 
work so explicitly, that we prefer extracting it, to stating its object 
in any language of our own, 


* Preface. 


‘I propose to publish, in parts, a treatise on each of the following 
points ; persuaded that without a correct knowledge of the state 
and condition of the native population of India, and the causes 
which have for ages obstructed its improvement—the measures to 
be adopted for the future government of that country, at the expi- 
ration of the existing Act for continuing it in the East India Com- 
pany,* will be erroneous in principle, and inapplicable, as remedies 
for the evils and inconveniencies they may be intended to correct, 
The subjects proposed to be discussed, are : 

‘Part I. On the castes of India, and the alleged simplicity and 
immutability of Hindoo habits. 

‘II. Historical sketch of the state and condition of the Native 
Indians under former governments. 

‘III. On the Revenue systems of India under the East India 
Company's Government, as tending to perpetuate the degraded 
condition of the Natives. 

‘IV. On the Company’s trade, and its results in a financial and 
political point of view. 





* ©53 Geo. IIL. chap. 155,’ 
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‘V. Suggestions for a Reform of the Administration of India, as 
regards the present system both at home and abroad.’ 


Of the rest of the work, as any analysis of its contents would 
only weaken the force of the original, we prefer giving complete 
extracts of the most important portions of it, in such a connected 
manner as to enable the reader to obtain, from these, an accurate 
idea of the great chain of argument pursued, referring those who 
would desire to pursue it through every link, to the excellent work 
itself. 
Introduction. 


‘Having lived twenty-three years in India, and passed much of 
that time in intimate intercourse with various Natives, I have a 
different opinion of their character to that given in several printed 
works. I have constantly seen, in their acts and conduct, the prac- 
tice of the most amiable virtues. I have experienced, from many, 
the most grateful attachment. I believe them capable of all the 
qualities that can adorn the human mind; and, though I allow 
many of their imputed faults, (where is the individual or nation 
without them ?) I must still ascribe those faults more to the rigour 
of the despotisms under which they have so long groaned, and which, 
unhappily, we have but slenderly alleviated, than to natural depra- 
vity of disposition, or to any institutions peculiar to themselves. 


‘It should also be remembered that no small portion both of the 
wealth and fame of this country has been acquired through the 
means of Native Indians. Justice and gratitude, therefore, require 
of us to make them the best returns in our power. Under the 
peculiar circumstances, too, of our own country, and the apparently 
united exertions of our faithful friends and grateful allies, on the 
continent of Europe, to drive our commerce and manufactures from 
their shores, who would not gladly see fresh channels cleared, to 
relieve existing difficulties, or to disarm the efforts of neighbouring 
malignity? ‘The golden dreams thai have deluded so many specu- 
lators to fancy the provinces of South America, and even the in- 
terior of Africa, to be filled with interminable resources for the 
immediate consumption of British goods, have now vanished ; but 
fields of better prospect are still within our reach. In India, if any 
where, can these flattering expectations be at all realised. In India, 
more than could have been expected has already resulted from the 
few privileges so reluctantly conceded to the free trade by the Act 
of 1813. In India, commercial treasures exist, of which very in- 
adequate conceptions have yet been formed in Britain ; the avenues 
to which may be further widened at the pleasure of the British 
Legislature ; but will be again contracted, if the suggestions of 
prejudice, or self-interest, be allowed to prevail over the dictates of 
a sounder policy. 
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‘In this country, I have found erroneous impressions to prevail, 
very génerally, as to 

‘ The castes of the Natives of India ; 

‘The unalterable simplicity of their food and habits ; and,— 

‘The condition of the people under the Company’s Government. 

‘The two first are supposed to be regulated beyond all human 
power of change, by the religion of the Natives; and the latter 
inferred from the accounts of authors, and others returned from 
India, after a long residence there ; and the conclusions hence drawn 
are, either that improvement is hopeless in so artificial and immu- 
table a state of society ; or, that prosperity has advanced, as far as 
it can go, under the wise, just, and lenient administration of the 
British Government. 

‘Correct notions on these heads being indispensable to a sound 
decision on the grand question regarding India, which must shortly 
be brought before Parliament, I shall consider them separately.’ 


Castes of the Natives of India. 


‘ The authors who treat of India, together with most of those 
who return from that country, roundly state, and their readers, and 
hearers here, consequently believe, that the population of India is 
divided into four great classes, Brahmen, Cshatrya, Vaisya, and 
Soodra.* The first is the sacerdotal class; the second, military, 
or appointed to defend the people; the business of the third com- 
merce, lending at interest, agricuiture, and keeping herds of cattle ; 
and, of the fourth, to serve the higher classes. 

‘ To quote one or two respectable writers, for all, on this head : 
“ The very structure and arrangement of society itself is, in India, 
formed by the religious system, which there interferes with every 
temporal as well as spiritual concern of its professors. It thus lays, 
in its very foundation, the grand obstacle to every improvement of 
the condition of the people. It has divided the wHoie community 
into four great classes, and stationed each class between certain 
walls of separation, which are impassable by the purest virtue and 
by the most conspicuous merit. The institution of castes therefore 
may be regarded as the cause why civilisation had so early stopped 
in India, and why the different attainments made progressively by 
other nations, are not found among the Hindoos, whose manners 
have been wholly stationary from the earliest ages to the present 
times. It is, however, far easier to ascertain the wide and baneful 
influence of such a system on the enterprise and improvement of 
society, than to discover any adequate or safe means by which this 
iminense Colossus of superstition may either be weakened or over- 
thrown.” 





* « These are also written Brahmin, Khatry or Khetry, Vyse or Byse, 
Soeder or Soodera,’ 
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‘ Not merely have writers given in to this prejudice, but, what is 
of greater importance to India, the rulers of that country have 
adopted, and strenuously maintain, the same errors. In a letter, 
dated 10th January, 1810, to the Bombay Government, the Hon- 
ourable Court of Directors, commenting on a proposal submitted to 
them for gradually lessening the burden of laud taxation in India, 
and to make the experiment, in the first instance, on the small 
island of Salsette, have the following paragraph, which is not only 
curious for the doctrines it contains, but for a remarkable instance 
of literary embezzlement—the Honourable Court having borrowed 
the words of another high authority, “The Edinburgh Review,” to 
state their position ; whilst the inference drawn from it is directly 
opposed to that of the authors, whose text they have thus conde- 
scended to appropriate. The sentiments of these two high authorities 
being of importance to the present question, the reader will be 
better able to compare and judge of their merits, by seeing them 











stated in opposite columns. 


* COURT OF DIRECTORS’ LETTER, 
paragraph 162. 

The artificial and unnatural di- 
vision of a people into castes is, per- 
haps, the most effectual method that 
could be devised, by the ingenuity of 
man, to check their improvement 
and repress their industry. It is so 
pongeotniw d opposed to the strong- 
est principles of our nature, that, 
wherever such a distinction exists 
and is rigidly observed, it is impos- 
sible for enterprise to thrive; and it 
is altogether vain to talk of counter- 
acting its mischievous tendency b 
any code of fiscal regulation. Did 
it never occur then, when recom- 
mending a system of taxation, 
founded upon the established order 
of nature, that this order has been 
so muchdisturbed, in those countries 
where the system is wished to be 
introduced, as to render it wholly 
inapplicable to their present situa- 
tion? Or, if this did not escape 
observation, is it possible to ima- 
gine, that an alteration in the re- 
venue system, now in force, would 
have the effect of completely chang- 
ing the character and habits of the 
people, and new-modelling the 
whole mis-shapen structure of so- 
ciety, in defiance of a strong host 
of prejudices of every description, 





‘ EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
vol. iv. p. 316. 

“ The artificial and unnatural di- 
vision ofa people into distinct classes 
is, perhaps, the most effectual method 
which could have been devised, by 
the ingenuity of man, to check their 
improvement and repress their in- 
dustry. Indeed, the natural opera- 
tion of such an Institution is so dia- 
metrically opposite to, and incom- 
patible with, the strongest principles 
of our nature, that we are inclined 
to believe, that its existence (in a 
perfect state) is altogether ideal, 
and, if it had ever been completely 
carried into practice, the baneful 
effect would have been so imme- 
diate, that the total annihilation of 
public spirit and enterprise would 
have been the inevitable conse- 
quence. 

““We, therefore, cannot help 
doubting, that most authors have, 
from various obvious reasons, been 
led to exaggerate a little in their 
description of this phenomenon, in 
the constitution of Hindoo society. 
We are the more inclined to adopt 
this opinion, as we find that many 
intelligent writers do not, by any 
means, confirm the perfect separa- 
tion of these castes, in their inter- 
course with society; and that it is 
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arrayed against innovation, and re- to be remarked, that the latter 
solute to maintain what, from age authors, who have had the best 
to age, they have been accustomed opportunities of observing with ac- 
to yenerate?” curacy, are those who have given 
us this more probable account.” 


‘In the preceding extracts, the Edinburgh Reviewers, with their 
usual acute discrimination, draw the only accurate conclusion as to 
the state of Indian society ; and, however weighty the authority to 
which I stand opposed, I hope at least to be able to prove, in the 
following pages, that a reform of the present intolerable land-tax of 
India would, with other measures, occasion a most material change 
and improvement in the “ mis-shapen structure of that society.” 


‘If indeed the Honourable Court's were the true view of the 
constitution of Indian society, there could be but one opinion as to 
the impracticability of its improvement; but the mysterious account 
given to us of the quadruple institution of castes is no better than a 
fable ; and the arrayed hosts of prejudices, resolute to maintain this 
fancied object of their veneration, may, therefore, be viewed as a 
pretty amplification of the tale. The position contains, in fact, a 
threefold error. In the first place, no such quadruple division of 
the whole community exists, and perhaps never did exist ; and the 
great wonder, in this case, is, that a prejudice should have had 
such long and universal currency, even among men who must have 
had daily proofs before their eyes of its fallaciousness. It is also 
erroneous in supposing the four enumerated castes to have been 
divided by impassable walls of separation ; for it will be seen im- 
mediately, that a complete intermixture of these very castes is 
recorded to have taken place from the earliest times ; and, thirdly, 
that the ordinary pursuits and occupations of life were at all times, 
generally speaking, open to the whole of them. 


‘ Mr. Colebrook has also given a clear and methodical arrange- 
ment of the Indian classes, in a paper on this subject contained in 
the fifth volume of the “ Asiatic Researches,” taken from a work 
called “The Jatimala.” He first enumerates six principal tribes, 
(besides others,) as springing from the four superior ones in the 
direct order of the classes, 

‘ Mr. Colebrook adds, that “ The Jatimala’” expressly states the 
number of 42 mixed classes, springing from the intercourse of a 
man of inferior class with a woman of superior class; that is, in 
the inverse order of the classes, Add, to these, the number which 
must have similarly sprung from intercourse in the direct order of 
the classes, and the hosts arising from further intermixture of the 
numerous descendants of both ; and we may safely concur in Mr. 
Colebrook’s conclusion, that “ the subdivisions of these classes have 
further multiplied distinctions to an endless variety.” As a proof 
he mentions one of their tribes, the Cayastha, of which no less than 
83 subdivisions are to be traced in Bengal. 
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‘ We have thus the highest. existing authority for utterly reject- 
ing the doctrine of the whole Hindoo community “ being divided 
into four castes,” and of their peculiar prerogatives being guarded 
inviolate by “ impassable walls of separation.” It is also clear, that 
the intermixture of castes had taken place, to an indefinite extent, 
at the time when the “ Dherma Sastra” was composed, which Sir 
William Jones computes to be about 880 years B. C.; for those 
laws are obviously addressed, and applied, to a society in a mature 
state of existence, and not to one about to be created, or formed. 
The work refers, in many places, to past times, and to events 
which a course of time only could have brought about. The origin 
of the intermixture is therefore lost in the remotest and obscurest 
antiquity ; and, having been carried on through a long course of 
ages, a heterogeneous mass is every where presented to us, in these 
latter times, without a single example in any particular state, or 
kingdom, or separate portion of the Hindoo community, of that 
quadruple division of castes, which authors, and even the rulers of 
India, have so confidently insisted upon. Their ‘‘ immense colossus 
of superstition” thus melts, upon the touch of scrutiny, into a mere 
phantasm ; and the pretended insuperable barrier to the progress 
of improvement is little better than the airy fabric of a vision, 
which, if it ever did exist, has certainly, in these days, left not a 
wreck behind.’ 


Proofs of Progressive Improvement. 


‘ The respectable author I have before quoted, who ascribes the 
stationary state of society in India to the inviolable institution 
of castes, adduces an instance of increasing pragperity, which it is 
rather surprising should not have excited some doubt in his own 
mind, as to the alleged efficacy of this favourite doctrine. Speak- 
iug of the three Presidencies, Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, 

These cities, (he says,) have continued uniformly to thrive and 
increase under their new masters, in spite of all the arguments 
that have been urged to prove that it was impossible. ‘The last 
mentioned city in particular, from having been lately a village so 
unimportant as to be wholly passed over in the assessments for the 
imperial revenue, as stated in the Ayeen Aebery, has in about half 
a century arisen to a population of upwards of half a million of 
souls ; a rapidity of increase seldom to be met with in the records 
of any country.” 


‘Again: “In Calcutta itself, the capital of British India, we 
have already stated that some natives of distinction have been 
taught all elementary branches of European learning with consider- 
able success ; nor has any difficulty occurred in communicating this 
instruction, further than what is at first unavoidably occasioned by 
the want of a common language between the teachers and their 
scholars, This difficulty is becoming daily less, and, in teaching 
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the different trades and mechanical arts, it has almost entirely dis- 
appeared. Improved processes in the manufacture of opium, indigo, 
and saltpetre, have been taught the Natives, with the same facility 
and expedition that the knowledge of these arts could have been 
communicated to the inhabitants of any country in Europe. 


« « Ship- building, * practical mathematics, and navigation, under 
European direction, have, as we have already seen, made no con- 
temptible progress among our Asiatic subjects, when we advert to 
the short period which has elapsed, since their attention has been 
directed to these important branches of knowledge.” 


‘It is also remarkable, that the assertors of this quadruple di- 
vision of castes, with all its attendant evils, nevertheless dwell, with 
much warmth of colouring, on the pre-eminent prosperity of ancient 
India. Weread of the honour and attention formerly shown to 
agriculture ; of the successful cultivation of the useful arts; of 
magnificent monuments of architecture: of unrivalled skill in cer- 
tain branches of manufacture ; and of wealth scarcely to be credited. 
Their mental attainments are likewise said to have been no less 
conspicuous. We are informed of “ wonderful advances in meta- 
physics, morals, natural philosophy, and other branches of litera- 
ture ;” of poetry, said “ to vie with the Iliad itself in the beauty of 
its descriptions, the grandeur of its sentiments, and the sublimity 
of its language ;” of “ astonishing proficiency in the sciences of as- 
tronomy and arithmetic ;” and of a “ system of the universe, 
founded on the principle of attraction, and explaining the pheno- 
mena of the planetary world by the central position of the sun.” 
All this, and more, has been said of the ancient Hindvos. But if 
the quadruple division of the castes ever existed, it must have 
been coeval with this brilliant zra. The descriptions thereof may, 
on the one hand, be exaggerated, as the immense “ Colossus of 
superstition” is, on the other, magnified ; but, if these descriptions 
are admitted in any degree to be true, how are we to reconcile this 
zreat advancement in wealth, arts, and science, with the insuperable 
obstructions said to arise from the institution of castes? But 
reasoners of this description are not easily disturbed by the difficul- 
ties of a paradox. Accordingly, whilst we are told that “ another 
great obstacle which must be encountered to the civilising the Hin- 
doos, is their division into castes,” (Brahmen, Cshatrya, Byse, and 
Soodra,) it is added with perfect complacency, “ this institution has 
been highly extolled by many in our own age and country, and 
undoubtedly contributed in the early period of Indian history to pro- 





* «In the dock-yard of Bombay Natives alone build merchant ships of 
the largest class, which are often preferred to those of any other 
country.’ Some of the finest ships of war in the British navy, are also 
the entire and unassisted production of the Parsee Ship-builders of 
Bombay, 
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mote the progress of refinement.” The prosperity of ancient India 
requiring to be accounted for, the same cause is here assigned for 
its advancement in one age, as for its obstruction, if not absolute 
retrocession, in another. We may next be taught, that the power, 
which has hitherto caused bodies to gravitate, will in future make 
them all fly upwards. 


©‘ Whether the ancient Hindoo Governments were, or were not, 
mildly administered, one fact is certain, that, wherever property is, 
from the nature of existing institutions, not subject to the rapacious 
exactions of despotic rulers,—where taxation is comparatively light, 
and in a country of great fertility, inhabited by a people naturally 
ingenious, industrious, and enterprising,—prosperity will always be 
found to keep pace with the degrees in which these exciting causes 
have been suffered to operate. In places similarly circumstanced, 
the same causes still produce the same effects. In the great com- 
mercial towns of India,—the three Presidencies fur example,—the 
despotic power of the Government is in some respects controlled. 
The King’s Courts of Justice, besides the protection afforded by 
their judicial acts, are wholly independent of the Government. 
They interpose a mediatory influence between prince and people ; 
they have the power to reverse many of the decisions of the former, 
—and the consciousness of such a power being always present and 
alert, will naturally restrain many of those arbitrary proceedings 
which occur, without hesitation, beyond the limits of its jurisdiction. 
Commerce, moreover, it has always been customary to assess more 
lightly to the public revenue, than agriculture; whence these 
favoured spots, not being subject to so uncontrolled a power, or so 
grinding a system of taxation, as that which crushes every vital 
spark of prosperity in the interior, have gone on to verify the de- 
scription, given in a preceding extract, of their rapid improvement,’ 


Conduct of the Rulers of India. 


© The rulers of India, like some of their brethren in the west, are 
naturally averse to ascribe’ any existing evil to error, or misconcep- 
tion, in the administration of the country committed to them. From 
themselves, we hear nothing of their own acts and conduct, but in 
the high and dictatorial tone of infallibility. Every measure is 
founded on consummate wisdom ; success the never-failing conse- 
quence ; and the Company's dominions are consequently held up 
to us as a paradise of happiness and blessings, compared with the 
atrocious despotisms of our sable neighbours. All this, indeed, 
seems natural to the spirit of power; and as natural that its doc- 
trines, be they ever so extravagant or fallacious, should find nume- 
rous advocates. But one and all are nevertheless unable to deny 
that, in these happy regions, blessed by subjection to British sway, 
the most wretched poverty is abundantly discernible. To account 
for so suspicious an existence by any error or misrule, in the Go- 
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vernors of the East, never enters their thoughts. Yet it would be 
a reflection on their understandings to be unable to explain so im- 
portant a fact ; and, as the imagination may often be deluded when 
reason fails to be convinced, the cabalistic mysteries of Hindoo 
superstition are brought forward ; and we are assured, with all the 
solemnity of profound learning, that the secret of this great evil 
lies in a dark system of priestcraft, which none but the initiated are 
allowed to understand. The ignorant and the superficial in this 
country, fifteen or eighteen thousand miles distant from the scene, 
wonder, and are satisfied ; whilst deeper thinkers are too little in- 
terested in the question to analyse or to care about it. Familiarity 
with the prejudice begets indifference. What every body asserts is 
believed to be true; and a doctrine is thus allowed to pass current, 
which reflection, and more accurate inquiry, would show to be 
wholly groundless. 


* At the same time, nothing can be more convenient than this doc- 
trine. It is equally applicable to every objection ; a ready answer to all 
hard questions regarding the administration of India ; and a refuge 
against every impertinent attack. “ Because an elephant is an 
elephant, and a Hindoo a Hindoo, we ought to leave them both on 
the plains of Hindoostan where we found them,” is the creed and 
fundamental principle of those who pretend to be the only sound 
interpreters of Hindoo mysteries—the best judges of the mode of 
governing so untoward a race, and who fire with noble indignation 
at all who dare to throw a shade of doubt even on the most insig- 
nificant of their administrative acts.’ 


Alleged simplicity of the food and habits of the People of India. 


‘Of the Native Indians it is also commonly asserted by 
authors, and generally believed in this country, that their religion 
absolutely prescribes to them the use of vegetable food, flesh being 
altogether forbidden. The same religion is supposed to influence, 
and the nature of the climate to require, the greatest simplicity of at- 
tire and household accommodation ; insomuch that their dwellings 
are stated to be little else than a barely sufficient shelter from the 
rays of a burning sun, and their garments but half a covering to their 
natural nakedness ; that those customs, having existed from time 
immemorial, must necessarily so continue till time shall be no more ; 
and consequently, that, with a people so immersed in old prejudices, 
and superstitious devotion to their religious tenets, all attempts to 
promote internal prosperity must be vain; and every expectation 
of extended commerce, where present wants are few, and easily 
supplied, and new ones not to be created, must be, as it ever has 
been, a mere delusion. 


‘It is the conclusion drawn from these doctrines that gives them 
their greatest importance. Laying aside, however, the various 
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authors who have adopted them, I shall, for brevity’s sake, confine 
myself to an authentic document, issuing from the rulers of India, 
whose opinions on the subject, when erroneous, it is of infinitely 
greater consequence to examine and correct. 

‘In the report of the Committee of Correspondence, dated 9th 
February, 1813, and published by the Court of Directors for the in- 
formation of the Proprietors, among various other passages of the 
same import, we have the following : 

«“ The practicability of extending, in any great degree, the com- 
merce of this country with the Natives of the East, in exports and 
imports, is undoubtedly a vital question in the whole of the discussion 
respecting the renewal of the charter ; for, if no such extension be 
indeed practicable, to what end should the present system, with all 
the establishments which have grown out of it, be destroyed? The 
British merchants appear to entertain the most extravagant ideas of 
a new world for commercial enterprise ; ideas upon which they are 
ready to risk their own property, and to sacrifice all the interests of 
the existing Indian system. The Company, backed by the great 
mass of British subjects now in Europe, who are acquainted with 
the countries of the East, maintain, in direct opposition to all such 
imaginations, that it is not now possible greatly to extend among 
the inhabitants of the East the consumption of British productions, 
or, in this country, the sale of Asiatic commodities. On the side of 
the merchants, there is, in truth, nothing but a sanguine theory. On 
the side of the Company, there is the experience of all the nations 
of Europe for three centuries; there is the testimony of ancient 
history ; there are the climate, the nature, the usages, tastes, preju- 
dices, religious and political institutions of the Eastern people. 

«« A profound observer of human affairs, the President Mon- 
tesquieu, had, before the time of Dr. Smith, who, however, over- 
looks his opinion, reasoned more agreeably to nature and experience 
on this subject. 

‘ Although,’ says Montesquieu, ‘commerce be liable to great revolu- 
tions, it may happen that certain physical causes, such as the quality of 
soil and climate, shall for ever fix its character. In the commerce which 
we carry on with India, in modern times, the export uf money thither was 
indispensable. The Romans carried to ladia every year about 50,000,000 
sesterces. That money, as ours now is, was exchanged for goods, which 
they brought back to the west. Every nation which has traded to India, 
has uniformly carried the precious metals thither, and brought back 
goods in return. Nature itself produces this effect. The Indians have 
their arts, which are adapted to their manner of life. Our wants are 
essentially different from theirs ; and what is luaury to us can never be so 
to them. Their climate neither requires nor permits the use of almost 
any of our commodities. Accustomed to go almost naked, the country 
Surnishes them with the scanty raiments they wear; and their religion, to 
which they are in absolute subjection, instils into them an aversion to that 
sort of food which we consume. They, therefore, need nothing from us 
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but our metals, which are the signs of value, and for which they give in 
return the merchandise that their frugality, and the nature of the 
country, supply in abundance. Ancient authors, who have written upon 
India, represent the country such as we now find it, as to police, to 
manners, and to morals. Jndia has always been, and India always will 
be, what it now is ; and those who trade to India will carry money thither, 
and bring none back. 


«© As the Court have, in their letter of the 13th January, 1809, 
to the President of the India Board, given the same views, and in 
some detail, on this subject, not deriving their opinion from any 
single authority, but from the broad page of history and practice, it 
is unnecessary for your Committee again to enlarge upon it. But 
may not the attention of manufacturers of woollens, metals, cotton 
fabrics, potteries, be still called to the habits of the Indian people, 
the bulk of whom live all their days upon rice, and go only half 
covered with a slight cotton cloth—the rice and cotton both pro- 
duced by their own soil? The earnings of the common labouring 
classes, and consequently their expenses, may be estimated, on an 
average, not to exceed 4/. 10s. per man per annum. ‘They are in- 
dolent by nature, frugal by habit, under manifold religious restric- 
tions. What demand of the manufactures from Europe is to be ex- 


5s”? 


pected from these ?’—With a great deal more in the same strain.’ 


Fallacy of these Statements. 


‘ Whenever information is conveyed to the public by the Court of 
Directors, it is naturally received with all the respect due to so high 
an authority, and commands the ready belief of all who are indis- 
posed to further research ; but, in a case where the vital interests of 
India, and many important interests of this country, are concerned, 
feelings of deference must not be allowed to silence the dictates of 
truth. It will readily be admitted that the same prejudices, as ex- 
hibited in the preceding extract, are to be found in many ancient, 
and even modern, authors, and that the people of India are in that 
wreiched poverty above described ; but it is, at the same time, con- 
fidently ailirmed, that all the reasoning founded upon these facts is 
contrary to nature and experience, and the conclusions thence drawn 
absolutely false. 

‘ The reasoning is applied to the bulk of the people ; who, from 
religious prejudices, are stated to abhor our (i. e. animal) food, and 
consequently to live all their days upon rice. The Committee of 
correspondence might have stated this position more generally ; 
since rice is only the food of the lower classes in countries where it 
happens to be the cheapest production of the soil. In other parts, 
that excessive poverty, which the Committee have depicted as the 
lot of Native Indians, obliges them to be content with worse, and 
still cheaper, nutriment, It is therefore true that grain, and other 
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vegetables, constitute the common food of the great bulk of the 
people of India; but it is an error to suppose that nature, in that 
climate, permits not the use of animal food, or that the religion of 
the people requires them to abstain from it; and it is surprising 
that a prejudice should have gained so much credit and currency, in 
the western world, when the European residents in India must have 
almost daily proofs before their eyes of its being absolutely belied by 
the ordinary practice of Musulmans, Portuguese, and other castes, 
and even of the Hindoos themselves.’ 


Real State of the Hindoos. 


‘ The Brahmins, being of abstemious habits, are generally sup- 
posed to be prohibited the use of animal food. The law, in respect 
to Brahmins, will presently be stated. The mixed tribes, composing 
the great mass of the Hindoo population, are certainly under no 
legal restraints in this respect. Accordingly, the higher classes, who 
can afford it, consume meat daily. Many, it is true, from affectation 
of Brahminical purity, content themselves with simpler food, and 
some may be supposed, as in other countries, to prefer it; but the 
custom of eating animal food is so general, as for example in Bom- 
bay, that a public bazaar, or market-place, is there set apart for the 
convenience of the Hindoos, in which mutton, kid, lamb, and fish, 
are daily sold for Hindoo consumption. It is situated in a separate 
quarter of the town from that in which meat is sold for the use of 
the Europeans and Musulmans ; because, in the latter, the flesh of 
oxen, and cows, and beef calves, killed by low caste people, being 
exposed, is offensive to Hindoo superstition. I have a personal 
knowledge of Hindoo families of wealth and respectability, persons, 
indeed, who claim descent from the second or Cshatrya caste, in 
which the meats and fish furnished in this bazaar enter into their 
ordinary and daily meals. 

‘ The Indian seas abound with fish ; and the coasts of India, for 
many thousand miles in extent, are lined with fishermen, who all 
eat animal food. It has often been remarked that no towns or vil- 
lages are so populous, in proportion to their extent, as those occu- 
pied by fishermen; and the quantities of fish cured on the coast, to 
be afterwards conveyed for consumption into the interior of the 
country, are immense. ‘The palankeen-bearers are Hindoos, mostly 
fishermen ; and no man, who has kept a palankeen in India, but 
knows the thankfulness with which his bearers receive a present of 
a sheep or goat, and the good appetite with which they immediately 
feast upon it. ‘The Hindoos are, in many parts, addicted to hunt- 
ing, and eat wild hog, venison, and other descriptions of game. 


‘ There are, besides, other low castes, such as Dheras, Halalcores, 
Chandalas, Mochees, and other denominations, who, being found all 
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over India, consequently constitute in the aggregate a numerous 
body, and who are so fond of meat, as, in their state of degradation 
and poverty, actually to devour carrion with great avidity, when 
they can get nothing better. To these may be added another race, 
also spread over the face of the country, who live by entrapping 
wild animals and birds, and are exceedingly expert in their calling. 
In Guzerat this tribe are called Vagrees, or Wagrees ; and they 
avowedly eat the flesh of every bird and beast, without distinction— 
whether killed, or dying a natural death. 

‘To these instances many more might be added; but it is per- 
haps of more importance in the present question, to prove that the 
higher classes of the Hindoos are not prohibited the use of animal 
food. It has accordingly been shown that, with habitual or acquired 
objections to the flesh of cattle, they still consume other animal 
meats daily, where they have the means of so doing; and the fair 
inference from the preceding undoubted facts is, that poverty is the 
only check to a more extended use of this food, which, with the 
progress of wealth, might consequently become universal; or be 
only limited by the prejudice of the priesthood, who may always be 
expected to give to their habits a cast of mysterious peculiarity and 
self-denial, to excite more effectually the reverence and admiration 
of the vulgar.* 

‘Under the head of Penances, it is enacted by Menu, (the 
great Hindoo lawgiver,) that flesh meat not only is allowable, but 
absolutely enjoined to be eaten, when it has been “hallowed for 
a sacrifice; or, “ sanctified by Mantras, or sacred texts from 
the Vedas ;” or, “ presented, or offered, to manes, or the deities,” 
of which more will be said presently. In short, this “ food of gods”’ 
seems to have been considered, in old times, of a sacrificial nature, 
and therefore to be eaten with certain holy rites and observances, 
which should render it a worthy oblation. “ It is delivered asa 
rule of the gods, that meat must be swallowed only for the purpose 
of sacrifice ;’’ and it is immediately added, “ No sin is committed by 
him, who, having honoured the deities and the manes, eats flesh- 
meat. He who eats according to law, commits no sin, even though 
every day he taste the flesh of such animals as may be lawfully 
tasted ; since both animals who may be eaten, and those who eat 
them, are equally created by Brahma.” 


‘ On the other hand, to eat flesh-meat “ in vain,” or without any 
of these holy rites, is denounced as the sin of gigantic or blood- 





* «© Hindoos consider the slaughter of kine, and the eating of cows’ 
flesh, as sinful. But many tribes of Hindoos, and even some Brahmins, 
have no objection to the use of other animal food. 

‘ « Meat (mutton and goats’ flesh,) being more than double the price of 
vegetable food, cannot be afforded as a common diet upon the usual 
earnings of labour.”—Remarks on Husbandry of Bengal, p. 112, 113,’ 
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thirsty demons ; and the rwicr-Born man who desires to “ enlarge 
his own flesh with the tlesh of other creatures, without an oblation 
to the manes or gods,” brings on himself a variety of curses in this 
life and in the world to come. . 

© We are hence led to some beautiful reflections on the wantonness 
of injuring animals that are not themselves injurious, from any selfish 
motives, whether of pleasure or advantage ; and the rwicE-BoRN 
is told, that he who gives no creatures willingly the pain of confine- 
ment or death, but seeks the good of all sentient beings, enjoys 
bliss without end. 

‘ These texts are mixed up with general recommendations to 
abstain from flesh-meat, such abstinence being deemed highly vir- 
tuous ; but it, of course, means in cases where the use of it is not, 
as above-stated, expressly allowed, or enjoined, and as a salutary 
caution against excess ; for even the recommendations to abstinence 
conclude with the following verse: “ In lawfully tasting meat, in 
drinking fermented liquor, in caressing women, there is no turpi- 
tude ; for to such enjoyments men are naturally prone; but a virtuous 
abstinence from them produces signal compensation.” 

‘We are also expressly told by Brighu, that the slaughter of 
animals for the holy purposes above described, is in truth no 
slaughter ; and that the hurt done to animals which the scripture 
ordains, must be considered as no hurt at all; whilst the same 
authority adds, that “ he who, engaged in holy rites, according to 
law, refuses to eat flesh-meat, shall sink in another world, for 
twenty-one births, to the state of a beast.” 

‘In the third chapter of this work we have a particular account 
of the sacrifices, or oblations above referred to, which the rwice- 
BORN were, in ancient times, required to perform.’ 

Expenses of Living in India. 

‘The numerous quotations already made from the sacred laws of 
the Hindoos, and the highest Indian authorities, are, it is presumed, 
sufficient to take from credulity itself every standing place, on which 
to rest the alleged simplicity and immutability of Hindoo habits—to 
say nothing of the fifteen millions of Musulmans, and other natives, 
who never were pretended to be bound, in these respects, by legal or re- 
ligious restraints. It is true enough, as asserted by the rulers of India, 
that the great mass of the population, Hindoo, Musulman, and 
others, are obliged to live all their days on rice, or the coarsest and 
the cheapest grains, and to go only half covered with a slight cotton 
cloth—that the expenses of a labouring man, with a wife and two 
children, are only about 31. per annum, the article of clothing being 
only 6s. for this family of four persons.* All this I have already 





** Colonel Munro states the average price of agricultural labour in 
the “‘Ceded Districts,” to be about 5s. per month, or 2d. per day. He 
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admitted. Those who have visited Ireland, may conceive the pos- 
sibility of human beings, when necessity compels, contriving to 
drag on a miserable existence in this state of abject poverty and 
want; but to believe that 100 millions of human beings should be 
so much in love with this simple system of wretchedness, as to be 
one and all “resolute to maintain it against innovation,” being 
“what from age to age they have been accustomed to venerate,” 
requires a degree of faith in mysteries and marvels, which the 
strength of natural reason is unable to reach, and which the in- 
spired high priests of the great Temple in Leadenhall-street must, 
therefore, be left to expound. 

‘In the mean time, I would ask any Indian gentleman, who has 
been in the habit of visiting the palaces of the Native Princes of 
India, or the habitations cf the wealthier Natives, Hindoo, Musul- 
man, or others ; of meeting their splendid retinues and equipages 
abroad ; attending their processions—their religious feasts—their 
marriages and other domestic ceremonies—whether the grandeur 
and magnificence of their displays, the luxuries, the indulgencies, 
the enjoyments, the profuse expenditure of every kind, which he 
has, in these places, or on these occasions, witnessed, have left on 
his mind any impression of that unalterable simplicity and poverty, 
of that semi-demi state of clothing and starvation, which the Honour- 
able Court would have us believe to be almost an object of idcla- 


trous worship to the Natives of India.—Or, if there be still any 
believers in this monstrous and unnatural creed, let me beg of them 
to peruse with attention the following statement, taken from the 
accounts annually laid before Parliament, and ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed—May 15, 1827. 





framed tables, dividing the population (about 2,000,000 persons) into 
three classes, and ascertained the average annual expense of each indi- 
vidual, for clothing, food, and every other article, to be as follows: 
First class, containing about one fourth of the population, £. s. d. 

average per head........ 20 0 
Second class, containing about one half of the population, 

average per head.. ‘ ‘ a oe 
Third class, containing about one fourth of the population, 

average per head 018 0 

». 124. 


‘This statement was given by Colonel Munro to the Committee, 
apparently for the purpose of supporting the then fashionable and 
favourite doctrine that it was impossible to extend the consumption of 
European commodities among so poor and simple a people as the Native 
Indians. The doctrine is now sufficiently refuted by faets; but what a 
lamentable picture does it afford to us of the wretched poverty of this 
unhappy people, to be told, on the authority of Colonel Munro, that the 
expenditure of a person, of what he terms the first class, is only equal to 
2/. sterling per annum—not so much as the gains of a common labourer 
in this country for one month !’ 


Oriental Herald, Vol, 17. P 
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Commercial Results of Experience. 






































Official Value of Exports from the United Official Value of the Imports into the 
Kingdom to the East Indies and China, United Kingdom, from the East Indies 
together with the Mauritius. and China, together with the Mauritius, 

| 
Years. jot — Private Trade. | Years. go A og Private Trade. 
1814 £1,117,515) £578,889 1814 £3,986,523| £2,311,863) 
1815 1,1 8,02 946,264) 1815 3,948,794 4,089,942 
1816 952,674 1,232,968) 1816 4,591,172 3,719,525) 
1817 881,440 1,898,186) 1817 4,094,225 3,593,053 
1818 820,566 2,365,185} | 1818 2,944,626 4,393,063 
1819 887,498 1,486,058) 1819 3,244,431 4,293,132 
1820 1,129,917 2,142,894 1820 3,907,789 3,654,858 
1821 1,536,657 | 2,766,388 1821 3,892,805 2,340,76 
1822 989,070) 2,886,864 1822 3,160,742 1,945,658 
1823 982,839 3,372,592 1823 3,636,196 3,282,344 
1824 1,050,700 3,344,100 1824 3,618,425 3,693 ,93' 
1825 1,000,907 2,944,169 1825 3,469,433 3,112,625 
1826 1,292,833 3,584,300 1826 3,696,960 4,305,878 
13) 13,760,918)13) 29,548,557 13)48,192,121|13)44,736,637 
Aver.| —— Aver. 
per.an.| £1,058,532 £2,272,989) per.an £3,707,086| £3,441,280 























Excess of private trade to India over the whole of the Company’s trade to India 
and China in thirteen years, £12,332,455. 


‘These statements, however, commence with the year when the 
Indian trade was first opened to private British merchants; at 
which time the monopolists of Leadenhall-street published a mani- 
festo to warn the merchants and manufacturers of Britain of the 
danger they would incur from commercial dealings with men in 
such a “ mis-shapen structure of society” as that of India ;—with 
men in the lowest depths of poverty from choice, as well as from 
religious restriction ; absolutely immutable in all their habits ; and 
who were supplied, under the monopoly, to the fullest extent of 
their wants, adding, “ What further demand for the manufactures of 
Europe is to be expected from such a people?” ‘The statements 
above given are the best answer to these assertions, and to the 
concluding query—they show that the immutability of the Native 
Indians has, at all events, since 1813, become mutable ;—that 
their love of poverty and simplicity has been unaccountably changed 
for a love of comforts and variety ; and that the demand for Euro- 
pean manufactures, both as to quantity and kind, has prodigiously 
increased since the prophetic denunciations of impossibility were 
proclaimed from Leadenhall-street ; and consequently increasing, 
in the same ratio, the demand in return for the produce of India. 
Let it also be remembered that the exports of the private trade are 
greatly more numerous than the preceding statements might lead 
us to suppose. They consist of all the staple manufactures. of 
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Britain—woollens and cottons of every variety and value; manu- 
factured silks; hardware of all descriptions—iron, copper, lead, 
tin, and spelta, in large quantities; marine and military stores ; 
machinery for various uses; glass ware of the richest specimens, 
down to articles of the commonest use; china ware, or porcelain, 
the same ; jewellery of all sorts; gold and silver plate, and orna- 
ments; clocks; watches ; furniture; carriages ; harness ; haber- 
dashery ; hosiery; stationery; books; in short, every article of 
luxury, comfort, or convenience, which British industry can pro- 
duce. 


‘ Taking, however, the official statements as presented to Parlia- 


ment, the following results are undeniable ; viz. that the average 
per annum of 





The East India Compa- Whilst that of the private 

ny’s export trade to trade to India «alone 
India and China is. . £1,058,532 RR pte ree £2,272,989 

The East India Compa- And that of the private 

ny’s import trade from trade from India alone 
India and China is.. 3,707,086 aap hg Nera RE at a Me 3,441,280 
Total £4,765,618 Total £5,714,269 


‘We hence see that the official value of the exports by private 
traders to India alone is more than double the Company's exports 
to India and China together; and that the whole of the private 
trade to India alone exceeds the whole of the Company's trade to 
India and China together, by nearly one million sterling per annum, 
It is to be lamented that no distinction is made, in these official 
accounts, between the Company's exports to India and those to 
China; for, if this were done, it can scarcely be doubted but the 
exports by private traders would be treble, or quadruple, those of 
the Company's exports to India separately. One fact, however, is 
certain, that, the average of the Company's trade being now much 
the same as formerly, private traders, since the opening, have 
carried on a trade with India, averaging, for the last thirteen years, 
nearly six millions sterling per annum over and above all that is 
done, or ever has been done, by the East India Company.—So much 
for the doctrine of those who have so pertinaciously contended, 
that the supply of European commodities, under the monopoly, was 
fully equal to the demand in India, and that the trade was incapable 
of increase. But plain facts require no gloss; and those now 
adduced, being supported by official proofs, refute, of themselves, 
without either comment or explanation, the gross errors and absur- 
dities with which the British public have been so long deluded, in 
respect to the simplicity and immutability of Native Indians. 

‘In the discussions of 1813, I stood almost alone, in strenuously 
asserting that the commercial intercourse with India would be what 
it is now proved to be, by the opening then conceded. I certainly 
P2 
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pretend to no prophetic inspiration ; but, from my knowledge and 
experience of the inhabitants of the East, I do not hesitate again, 
as confidently, to affirm, that the present increase is not a tythe of 
what our trade with India will be, if, at the expiration of the present 
charter, it be ridden of other restraints, and fairly laid open to the 
skill, and enterprise, and capital of the private merchants of Britain, 
and to the natural and unfettered energies of our Indian subjects.’ 


Authorities against Free Trade. 


‘ Before I conclude, it may be useful to caution the reader and 
the public against being deceived by the weight of great names, 
who may be induced, from whatever motives, to offer opinions on 
this subject, opposed to plain, recorded, and undeniable facts. On 
the renewal of the existing charter in 1813, opinions, proceeding 
from high authority, influenced prejudicially the discussions then 
pending ; and which subsequent events have proved to be most 
erroneous. Examinations will probably again take place, previous 
to the new arrangement to be adopted for India in 1833; and, to 
guard against the recurrence of similar delusions, I shall briefly 
recur to what passed at the last renewal. 

‘Colonel Munro (in his evidence given in 1813, before the House 
of Commons) stated, that, unless a “free trade,” as he calls it, were 
confined to the three Presidencies, or one or two other ports having 
European garrisons and magistrates, and subject also to the system 
of licenses, and all the other restraints now in force, including the 
power of arbitrary deportation, (glorious free trade !) the “ security 
of our possessions in India would be endangered, and the Govern- 
ment unable to maintain its authority.” * 

‘ This is precisely the doctrine of his great masters, the monopo- 
lists ; to which may be opposed the experience, I believe, of the 
whole world, and the following short observation; viz. that, 
although, under despotic governments, it is usual enough for proud 
masters to insult and maltreat their submissive slaves, still the 
intercourse which would subsist between European merchants and 
Native Indians, must necessarily be ofa different stamp. The buyers 
and sellers of commodities, when brought into contact, have no 
motive for quarrel or abuse, but, on the contrary, the strongest 
possible inducements to conciliatory demeanor towards each other. 


‘It is the East India Company and their own servants, armed as 
they are with power, and instigated by jealousy, who have, from the 
earliest times to the present hour, been involved in quarrel, disturb- 
ance, and war, with the Natives of India, and who, to guard their 
own privileges, ascribe to others the outrages and disorders of which 
they themselves have been most guilty. If unarmed, peaceful tra- 
ders, not having the same incitements to violence, were equally 








* ‘Minutes of Evidence, April 12, 1813, pp. 131, 182—137." 
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prone to the same contentions, how has it happened that merchants, 
who have found their way into the interior—that numerous French, 
Dutch, Portuguese, Danes, and Americans, have been able, for a 
long succession of years, to carry on commercial dealings, not only 
with Native Indians, but with other Asiaties of far more sensitive 
and capricious temperaments ? * 

‘In the true spirit, however, of monopoly, British merchants in 
India have ever been considered interlopers and enemies—some- 
times exposed to virulent persecution and barbarous cruelty,t and 
uniformly branded with the imputation of being incorrigible disturbers 
of the public peace. When, in 1813, the Indian monopoly began 
to savour badly with the public, and to require the aid of collateral 
props, alarms were again industriously spread. A Hindoo was 
magnified into a nondescript, whom none but dexterous monopo- 
lists were qualified to manage. Beware, say the privileged order, 
of granting access to strangers! Free traders are a pestilence ! 
Even youths, proceeding to join their corps, are little better than 
moving volcanoes! And, to crown the whole, it is deliberately 
asserted, in which Colonel Thomas Munro, and other covenanted 
servants, as deliberately concur, that the Company's commercial 
dealings in India have not only raised the national character in the 
eyes of the Natives, {| but that the continuance of the monopoly is 








* «During my service in India, I knew several European merchants, 
who resided in districts not subject to the Company’s jurisdiction, in 
perfect harmony with the Natives. The Americans carry on a trade 
with the Chinese, equal to that of the Company’s monopoly trade. We 
never hear of quarrels between the Americans and the Natives; whilst 
the Company’s supercargoes, in spite of the charm of their monopoly, 
have not only been frequently but seriously embroiled.’ 

+ ‘Mr. Mill, in giving an account of the shocking cruelties perpetrated 
by the Company against “‘inter/opers,” in 1691, subjoins the following 
note, which characterises in true colours the spirit of monopoly; and 
which, however tempered it may be by later laws, can never be extin- 
guished but with the abolition of the monopoly itself. 

‘Sir Josiah Child, as Chairman of the Court of Directors, wrote to 
the Governor of Bombay, to spare no severities to crush their country- 
men who invaded the ground of the Company’s pretensions in India. 
The Governor replied, by professing his readiness to omit nothing which 
lay within the sphere of his power, to satisfy the wishes of the Company; 
but the laws of England, unhappily, weuld not let him proceed so far as 
might otherwise be desirable. Sir Josiah wrote back with anger, that he 
expected his orders were to be his rules, and not the laws of England, 
which were an heap of nonsense, compiled by a few ignorant country 
gentlemen, who hardly knew how to make laws for the good of their 
own private families, much less for the regulating of companies and 
foreign commerce. Hamilton’s New Account of India, p. 232.” ’ 

t ‘For an account of the arbitrary proceedings of the Company in 
respect to their India trade, see the author’s Speeches, Part 2, and the 
Appendices annexed to it, and Lord Wellesley’s Letter, of 1804, pub. 
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necessary to enable the Government to carry on the political admi- 
nistration of the country ! ! 

‘On the other two heads, Colonel Munro deposes as follows : 

‘That, in the event of a free trade to India, there would be no 
considerable increase of European commodities among the Natives ; 
that the Natives have no taste for our manufactures, but greatly 
prefer their own ; that “there are very few persons in India that 
purchase any European commodities ; it does not depend upon a 
man's wealth or poverty ; the wealthy man purchases no more than 
his poor neighbour ; there is no gradation in the consumption of 
European commodities depending on the wealth of individuals ; at 
our principal settlements, where we have been longest established, 
the Natives have adopted none of our habits, and scarcely use any 
of our commodities.” 

‘In another part he observes, that European articles in demand 
by Natives “are very trifling ; a few penknives, or scissors, or small 
looking-glasses, or spectacles, compose almost the whole cargo of 
European goods that are to be found in the interior of India.” 


‘In conformity with the preceding doctrines, Colonel Munro adds, 
that the then supply of European commodities “was certainly equal 
to the demand of every part of India that I have seen;” and in 
reply to a question, as to whether the supply was equal to any 
probable increase of demand that could be then contemplated, 
he observes, “ ‘The present system of supply is equal, and much 
more than equal, to any probable increase which is likely to take 
place.” 

‘Although Colonel Munro, in his cross-examination before the 
Committee of the House of Commons, was compelled to admit facts 
at variance with the preceding quotations ; yet these are the doc- 
trines which he deliberately held, which confirmed him in the 
favour of the Honourable Court, and to which several other ser- 
vants of the Company, examined on that occasion, also subscribed. 
I have given the evidence in his own words, lest I might be accused 
of misrepresentations; for there are many persons now in England, of 
perhaps equal experience with Colonel Munro, in the habits and 
dispositions of Native Indians, who will read, with astonishment, 
the fallacy and absurdity of these opinions. For my own part, I 


lished in England in 1812. To say nothing of the oppressions recorded 
in those papers, and which will be noticed hereafter, the reader may 
judge of the effect of the Company’s commercial dealings, in raising the 
national character, by Lord Wellesley’s express admission, that the 
“*main and avowed object of the Company’s system is, an exclusive appro- 
priation of the labour of the weavers, and the establishment of a control 
over that labour, to enable the commercial officers to obtain the proportion 
of the goods required for the Company at prices to be regulated by the 
officers themselves.” ’ 
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refer to the statements given in the preceding pages, for their com- 
plete refutation.—They are recapitulated here for the sole purpose 
of guarding against future delusion ; and to express a hope that, if 
any more Committees be appointed to sit on India affairs, they will 
not allow themselves, in the face of plain recorded facts, to be led 
astray by the mis-statements of 1813.’ 


Postscript, containing Confirmations from Bishop Heber’s Journal. 


‘The greater part of the foregoing tract was written many years 
ago; but circumstances occurring to delay the publication, it ceased 
to occupy attention, until lately, that I have been induced to renew 
my first intention. After finishing the first and second parts,—and, 
when this part was in the hands of the printer, I have had an 
opportunity of inspecting the recently published Journal of Bishop 
Heber, and was much gratified to find that it abounds with pas- 
sages strongly confirmative of the opinions I have advanced in both 
the first and second parts, relative to the Natives of India—their 
food, habits, castes, natural disposition, and capacity of improve- 
ment. 


‘ The reader will recollect the extraordinary pains that were taken 
in 1813 to convince Parliament and the British public, that we were 
then about to legislate for men in a “ mis-shapen structure of s0- 
ciety,’—for a people so bound down by religious prejudices and 
laws, as to be unlike all the other great families of mankind—to be 
immutable in their habits—utterly incapable of improvement, or of 
extended wants, and consequently only fit to be governed by, what? 
—by a commercial monopoly! It is to dissipate this monstrous 
delusion—to show who and what it is we are called upon to 
govern—to prove, if I can, that our Indian subjects are as capable 
of knowledge, of virtue, of enjoying the blessings of life as our- 
selves, that I have ventured to present myself to the notice of the 
public, and convinced, as I am, that accurate knowledge on these 
points is indispensable to a sound legislation for India, I trust it 
will not be deemed superfluous, if I here subjoin the Bishop's au- 
thority, as supporting the view I have taken of this fundamental 
part of the subject. Every reader of the Bishop's work must, I 
think, be impressed with the sound sense, impartial judgment, and 
truly Christian feelings, of its author ; and, as far as his attention 
was drawn to facts illustrative of the habits and condition of the 
Natives, of which many interesting details are given throughout the 
Journal, his testimony, as an eye-witness of all that he describes, is 
invaluable; and his character too high, and too well established, to 
doubt for a moment the authenticity of his narrations. 


‘ To save the reader the trouble of referring to two large volumes, 
I here subjoin a few extracts, to enable him to contrast the Bishop's 


‘facts with those I have adduced, and with the adverse opinions, 


given by others in 1813. 
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‘ And first, as to the food of Hindoos, and the allegation that 
they are compelled “ to live all their days upon rice.” 


««T had always heard and fully believed till I came to India, 
that it was a grievous crime, in the opinion of the Brahmins, to eat 
the flesh or shed the blood of any living creature whatever. I have 
now myself seen Brahmins of the highest caste cut off the head of 
goats as a sacrifice to doorga ; and | know from the testimony of 
Brahmins, as well as from other sources, that not only hecatombs 
of animals are often offered in this manner, as a most meritorious 
act, (a raja, about twenty-five years back, offered sixty thousand in 
one fortnight,) but that any person, Brahmins not excepted, eats 
readily of the flesh of whatever has been offered up to one of their 
divinities, while, among almost all the other castes, mutton, pork, 
venison, fish, any thing but beef and fowls, are consumed as readily 
as in Europe.”"—Vol. ii. p. 379. 

« Let the reader next compare the following paragraphs, with the 
alleged immutability of Hindoo habits, with their being doomed to 
go for ever “ half covered with a slight cotton cloth,” and with 
their demand for European articles being confined to a “ few pen- 
knives, scissors, and spectacles.” 

« «Their (the wealthy Natives) houses are adorned with veran- 
dahs and Corinthian pillars ; they have very handsome carriages, 
often built in England ; they speak tolerable English, and they show 
a considerable liking for European society, where, (which unfortu- 
nately is not always the case,) they are encouraged or permitted to 
frequent it on terms of any thing like equality.”—Vol. ii. p. 291. 

*“Nor have their (the Hindoos) religious prejudices, and the 
unchangeableness of their habits, been less exaggerated. Some of 
the best informed of their nation, with whom I have conyersed, as- 
sure me, that half their most remarkable customs of civil and 
domestic life are borrowed from their Mohammedan conquerors, and 
at present there is an obvious and increasing disposition to imitate 
the English in every thing, which has already led to very remark- 
able changes, and will, probably, to still more important. The 
wealthy natives now all affect to have their houses decorated with 
Corinthian pillars and filled with English furniture ; they drive the 
pest horses and the most dashing carriages in Calcutta; many of 
them speak English fluently and are tolerably read in English 
literature ; and the children of one of our friends I saw one day 
dressed in jackets and trowsers, with round hats, shoes and stock- 
ings. In the Bengalee newspapers, of which there are two or 
three, politics are canvassed with a bias, as I am told, inclining to 
Whiggism ; and one of their leading men gave a great dinner not 
long since in honour of the Spanish revolution—among the lower 
orders the same feeling shows its:lf more beneficially in a growing 
neglect of caste." —Vol. ii. p, 306. 
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‘ As Bishop Heber penetrated into the interior of India, he found 
the same taste as in Calcutta, for European articles and for luxu- 
ries, to prevail every where among the Natives. Of Benares, he 
writes as follows : 

« But what surprised me still more than yesterday, as I pene- 
trated further into it, were the large, lofty, and handsome dwel- 
ling houses, the beauty and apparent richness of the goods exposed 
in the bazaars, and the evident hum of business Benares is, in 
fact, a very industrious fod wealthy, as well as a very holy city. It 
is the great mart where the shawls of the north, the diamonds of 
the south, and the muslins of Dacca and the eastern provinces 
centre, and it has very considerable silk, cotton, and fine woollen 
manufactories of its own; while English hardware, swords, shields, 
and spears, from Lucknow and Monghyr, and those European luxu- 
ries and elegancies which are daily becoming more popular in India, 
circulate from hence through Bundlecund, Gorruckpoor, Nepaul, 
and other tracts which are remoyed from the main artery of the 
Ganges.”’—Vol. i. p. 289. 

‘ Proceeding still further into the interior of the country, and 
when at Nusseerabad, distant above 1000 miles from Calcutta, the 
Bishop continues his journal in the same strain, viz. 


« « European articles are at Nusseerabad, as might be expected, 
very dear ; the shops are kept by a Greek and two Parsees from 
Bombay : they had in their lists all the usual items of a Calcutta 
warehouse. English cotton cloths, both white and printed, are to 
be met with commonly in wear among the people of the country, 
and may, I learned to my surprise, be bought best and cheapest, as 
well as all kinds of hard-ware, crockery, writingydesks, &c., at 
Pallee, a large town and celebrated mart in Marwar, on the edge of 
the desert, several days’ journey west of Joudpoor, where, till very 
lately, no European was known to have penetrated.’”—Vol. ii. 
p- 36. 

‘ Of the character of Indians, their capacity, and even anxious 
desire for improvement, the Bishop's testimony is equally precise ; 
and, as this is a point of pre-eminent importance, the reader's atten- 
tion is particularly requested to the following extracts : 

« “ Hearing all I had heard of the prejudices of the Hindoos and 
Musulmans, I certainly did not at all expect to find that the com- 
mon people would, not only without objection, but with the greatest 
thankfulness, send their children to schools on Bell's system ; and 
they seem to be fully sensible of the advantages conferred by 
writing, arithmetic, and, above all, by a knowledge of English. 
There are now, in Calcutta and the surrounding villages, twenty boys’ 
schools containing from 60 to 120 each, and twenty-three girls’, 
each of 25 or 30.” '"—Vol. ii. p. 300. 

*“T do not by any means assent to the pictures of depravity and 
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general worthlessness which some have drawn of the Hindoos. 
They are decidedly, by nature, a mild, pleasing, and intelligent 
race ; sober, parsimonious, and, where an object is held out to 
them, most industrious and persevering.”"—Vol. ii. p. 307. 

«« One fact indeed during this journey has been impressed upon 
my mind very forcibly, that the character and situation of the 
Natives of these great countries are exceedingly little known, and 
in many instances grossly misrepresented, not only by the English 
public in general, but by a great proportion of those also, who, 
though they have been in India, have taken their views of its 
population, manners, and productions, from Calcutta, or at most 
from Bengal.” —Vol. ii. p. 379. 


‘There are many other passages in the Bishop’s work of the 
same import as the preceding extracts, all strongly corroborative of 
the opinions I have invariably held in regard to the Natives of 
India. The extracts will also be found to bear on much of the 
matter contained in the second and other Parts about to be pub- 
lished; but I shall close my notice of them, for the present, with 
one short remark. It is clear, from the whole tenor of the Bishop's 
writings, that he went to India, fully impressed with the erroneous 
notions commonly entertained by English gentlemen relative to the 
castes of the Hindoos; for he frequently expresses himself as if the 
influence of caste did once exist in greater rigour, and was in these 
latter times gradually decaying. But the fact is, and the authori- 
ties which I have quoted prove it, that the Hindoo castes are now 
the same as they have been for centuries. The constitution of 
their society would always have admitted their gratifying their 
tastes and the natural bias of their minds, to the same extent as is 
now perceptible, and to much greater, if the gates of knowledge 
had been fairly opened—the means of attaining it honestly en- 
couraged—and laws and regulations enacted, really calculated to 
improve their condition. But in these respects our system, both 
social and political, has unfortunately been fraught with obstruction 
and discouragement. In spite of these impediments, however, the 
light of knowledge, irresistible in its progress, has at length pene- 
trated the barrier of Eastern darkness. Gleams are now percepti- 
ble, which, in the generous and intelligent minds of Native Indians, 
are likely to work the most important changes ; and in the name 
of justice, liberality, and sound policy, the British Government is 
now called upon to extend its fostering and protecting arm, toa 
people who are anxious to receive, as they will gratefully acknow- 
ledge, the blessings and benefits which that Government will shortly 
again be empowered to bestow.’ 

To all which we cordially say, from the bottom of our heart, 
Amen ! 
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CorRECTION OF MissTATEMENTS ON INDIAN AFFarrRS IN ‘ THE 
QuarRTERLY Review. 


(‘Tue Quarterly Review’ for March, 1827, contained an article on Major Snodgrass’s 
* History of the Burmese War,’ to which was attached an account of the attack upon De- 
nabew by the water column, under the command of Brigadier.General Cotton. On this 
article reaching India, it attracted the notice of an officer of distinction, who writes us, 
that the person from whom the author of the article in ‘The Quarterly Review’ received 
his information, could not have been present, nor was his description of this occurrence 
correct. Being aware of the impression which such a publication would be likely to create 
against Brigadier-General Cotton, and the column composing that small force, he has re- 
quested us to give publicity to the accompanying account, for the perfect accuracy of which 
he vouches, having been attached to the water column until the arrival of the army at 
Prome, and landed with the troops at Denabew; his object in so doing being only to state 
facts, and to rescue Brigadier-General Cotton and his column from the impression which the 
false statements in ‘ The Quarterly Review’ are otherwise likely to perpetuate. We, there- 
fore, readily acquiesce in the wish, and give the statement as it reached us accordingly.) 


Expedition of the Water Column, from Rangoon, with an Account of the 
Attack made by it on Denabew. 
Feb. 16th, 1825.—Tue troops embarked at Rangoon, under the 
command of Brigadier-General Cotton, consisting of 
Madras Artillery,JRank and File, 75 Commanded by Captain Kennan. 
Rocket Brigade ° ‘ 30 Commanded by Lieutenant Paton. 
47th Regiment é - 100 Commanded by Lieut.-Col.O’Donoghue. 
89th Regiment ‘ - 450 Commanded by Major Basden. 
Madras Europeans ° . 200 Commanded by Captain Cursham, 


Total Europeans - 855 Rank and File. 
Bayonets. . : on 
18th Madras Native Infantry embarked in | 236 Rank and File. 
the Provision Boats, and left at Teesit. { Commanded by Captain D. Ross. 

Statf of the Force, Brigadier-General Cotton, Commanding. 

Aid-de-Camp, Captain Wainwright, 47th Regiment. 

Acting do., Lieutenant Wilson, 13th Regiment. 

Major of Brigade, Captain Sadlier, 47th Regiment. 

Second in Command, Brigadier Lieutenant Colonel Mallet, 89th Regiment. 

Acting Aid-de-Camp, Lieutenant C. Forbes, 89th Regiment. 

Major of Brigade, Captain Young, 89th Regiment. 

Assistant Quarter-Master-General, Captain Steele, Madras Native Infantry. 

Assistant Adjutant-General, Captain Ker, Madras Native Infantry. 

Deputy-Assistant-General, Captain Lourie, Madras Native Infantry. 

Acting Deputy-Paymaster-General, Captain Todd, Madras Native Infantry. 

17th.—Set sail at day-light, reached Teesit, a village on the left 
bank of the river, where three stockades, destroyed by Brigadier- 
General Fraser, some time before, were found rebuilt, but evacuated. 
They were immediately destroyed. In the evening the advance 
boats were fired upon, and had two men killed and one wounded. 

18th.—Proceeded up the river, the light division commanded by 
Major Basden, 89th Regiment, burnt another stockade on the right 
bank. In the evening came to anchor within six or seven miles 
from Panlang, when Brigadier-General Cotton, accompanied by 
Captains Alexander and Chad, from the steam-boat, immediately 
proceeded to reconnoitre the enemy's position. They found two 
stockades, nearly opposite to each other; the nearest to us on the 
left bank, called Yoatheet, and the other on the right bank, named 
Meighee ; and about a mile farther up, on the point of land, formed 
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by the river branching off, was seen the extensive stockade of Pan- 
lang, all fully occupied by troops. 

19th.—At day-light, a point of land, five hundred yards distant 
from the nearest stockade, was occupied; and a battery of four 
mortars and two six pounders, under the command of Captain 
Kennan, was erected, and soon began playing upon the stockades. 

It was intended to bring up the armed vessel Satellite which 
accompanied the flotilla, with the steam-boat; but the former 
grounde d and occasioned great delay, in endez avouring to get her 
off, in which they did not then succeed. Two columns of attack 
were formed on the right and left banks of the river; the right 
under Lieut. Col. O° Donoghue, 47th regiment, and the left under 
Major Basden, 89th regiment. At five oclock, P. M., the steam- 
boat coming up, she immediately proceeded in advance and anchored 
between the two stockades, the two columns of boats advancing in 
the rear. ‘The rockets commenced playing from the steam-boat, 
right and left, into the first stockades, when the signal was made 
for landing, Brigadier-General Cotton proceeding with the right 
column, and Brigadier Lieutenant-Colonel Mallet with the left ; 
both stockades were instantly taken, with the Joss only of one man, 
of the navy, who was shot in the boat. The different columns lost 
no time in re-embarking, and moved to the large stockade, which was 
evacuated by the enemy, and immediately taken possession of by 
our troops. The enemy had between four and five thousand men 
in the three stockades, commanded by the Kee Wongee. ‘The flo- 
tilla was detained here in endeavouring to get off the Satellite, and 
forming a post at this place, until the 25th, when they proceeded to 
Mizlee, about ten miles up to the branch of the river, leading to 
Yangaacham Yah. The 18th Native Infantry, under the command 
of Captain Ross, with twenty-five men of the Madras European 
regiment, were left to garrison Panlang. 

26th.—The flotilla weighed anchor and proceeded eighteen miles, 
when we anchored at a place called Tallyoda. The gun brigs had 
here great difficulty in passing the sands, and frequently grounded. 
The advance and light division of the navy boats had taken up a 
position the evening before, in the river Irruwaddy, commanding: 
the entrance of the branch leading to Panlang. 

27th.—The steam vessel was lightened, and, with the smaller 
boats that could proceed, joined the advance division in the Irru- 
waddy. As the flotilla advanced, they found the enemy occupied 
the left bank of the river, from which they were dislodged, and a 
position was taken up about ten miles below Denabew, the left 
resting on an island which here divides the river. Two six 
pounders were placed upon the point, commanding the space 
between the island and left bank. With the greatest difficulty and 
exertion the larger brigs could be brought over the flats and sands, 
and the whole of the flotilla did not join the advance until the 
5th of March. We here expected to find Brigadier-General 
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Campbell, and his force, awaiting our approach at a village called 
Lain, on the left bank of the river ; but General Cotton had received 
a despatch from General Campbell, desiring him to make an attack 
upon Denabew, with the force he then had under his command ; 
that he (General Campbell) should move on from Serawah, where 
he had arrived with his column, towards Prome, the next day, and 
that General Cotton’s force would be sufficient to take Denabew. 


March 6.—The flotilla got under weigh early in the morning, and 
took up a position two miles below Denabew, on an island near the 
right bank of the river, from whence General Cotton proceeded with 
a detachment of the 89th regiment to reconnoitre the enemy's work. 

7th.—At six o'clock, A.M., two hundred and fifty rank and file of 
the 89th regiment, ninety-four of the 47th, and one hundred rank 
and file of the Madras European regiment, landed with four six 
pounders, two five and a half inch howitzers, and two rockets, under 
the command of Brigadier-General Cotton, about a mile and a half 
down the bank of the river, and marched up in two divisions, the 
right commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel O'Donoghue, 47th regi- 
ment, and the left by Major Basden, 89th regiment. They pro- 
ceeded direct to the first outpost or stockade, which was im- 
mediately taken without much resistance, in which our loss was 
twenty-six rank and file, killed and wounded. Six hundred pri- 
soners were taken and placed in the stockade, and about four 
hundred were killed and wounded. Six guns, twenty jinjals, 
one hundred muskets, and two hundred spears, were captured in 
the post. Brigadier-General Cotton then formed his battery of 
four six pounders, two eight and a half inch howitzers, two five and 
a half inch howitzers, and two rocket tubes, at a distance of about 
four hundred yards from the second stockade, on the right of 
which, and to the left of the first outpost, was another stockade 
which flanked the second front face. A picquet of fifty men of 
the Madras Europeans, under the command of Captain Cursham, 
was placed between the stockade taken and the enemy's post to the 
left. Another picquet of forty men was placed to protect the 
battery. The battery played upon the enemy's stockade, apparently, 
with good effect, which was returned from the stockade with 
heavy artillery and jinjals during the day. About eleven o'clock, 
A.M., the officers commanding the engineers and artillery reported 
that a favourable opportunity then occurred of attacking the 
enemy's works by a storming party, which was immediately in 
readiness; when 200 men, under the command of Captain Ross, 
89th regiment, were directed to advance to a gateway in the centre 
of the front face of the stockade. No impediment appeared between 
the battery and the stockade; but, on the storming party reaching 
within fifty yards of it, they found a deep nulla or ravine, faced 
with iron spikes, and every obstacle that could be placed there to 
obstruct their progress, while a heavy fire from the enemy's stock- 
ade continued to play upon them, A reserve of all the men that 
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could be sent out of the stockade, already in our possession, with 
the picquet at the battery, amounting to seventy-five rank and file, 
were ordered to be in readiness to move on to the assistance of the 
advance party ; but, before the reserve could be formed, on the 
arrival of the storming party at the ravine, they swerved to the 
right, and, before any assistance could be given, they had moved off 
from their position, and were under the bank of the river, from 
whence Captain Ross hoped to force a passage into the corner of 
the stockade ; but here he unfortunately received his death-wound, 
having been severely wounded previously. Captain Cannon, of the 
89th regiment, was also killed here ; and Lieutenant Charles King, 
of the 89th regiment, was severely wounded. Orders were given 
for the party to bring: off their killed and wounded, and then retire ; 
which was done. Besides two captains killed, and one subaltern 
severely wounded, three subalterns of the 89th regiment were slightly 
wounded, and eighty-four rank and file were killed and wounded, 
Every individual killed and wounded was brought off, and, in the 
course of the day, those unfortunately killed were buried. The 
wounded were first put on board the Swift gun-brig, and, the next 
day, were sent to Rangoon. ‘The Quarterly Review,’ of March, 
1827, in its article on the Burmese War, by Major Snodgrass, says, 
that, ‘in the attack by Brigadier-General Cotton on Denabew, three 
hundred of our men were killed and wounded, and the retreat was 
so precipitate that the wounded were not carried off. The next 
day, most of the killed and wounded men who had been left in the 
stockade were crucified upon rafts, which were sent down the 
stream, to remind the invaders of their ill-concerted and injudicious 
attempt ;) not one word of which is true! Not only were the 
British wounded sent on board the flotilla, but, previous to the troops 
retiring, every Burmese that could be found who was wounded 
here, was sent off, and some carried on the backs of their friends 
who had been so fortunate as to escape. On the army's taking posses- 
sion of Denabew, at the second attack, the friends of the deceased 
Europeans who had been buried there, examined the graves, and 
found that not one had been removed or disturbed. So much for the 
veracity of ‘The Quarterly’s’ source of information; but to proceed : 

Our battery continued playing upon the enemy's stockade, 
until six o'clock in the evening, which was returned with a heavy 
fire, and which, during the day, occasioned fifteen men to be killed 
and wounded, at and near the battery. Several twenty-four-pound 
cannonades, with ammunition, &c., were landed and brought to 
the stockade, with an intention of forming « heavy battery during 
the night, to attack the enemy’s stockade the next day. 


At six o'clock, P. M., all the prisoners were released, and 
desired to go whither they pleased ; they went off and retired to 
the villages, towards Rangoon, taking with them all their wound- 
ed friends. ‘The wounded Burmese prisoners had been attended 
by our surgeons during the day, and their wounds dressed, Se- 
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vith ; veral of these people were afterwards seen on board the British 
file, fleet at Rangoon, serving with our transports as sailors. Soon 
the after six o'clock it became dusk, when a picquet was placed at 
the i the battery, under Lieutenant-Colonel O'Donoghue, and the re- 
the e: mainder of the troops, with the guns, &c., were removed into the { 
| off & stockade ; after which a consultation was held, to consider the pro- 
rom priety of remaining, with so small a force, to attack the stockade 
~r the next day, or returning on board the flotilla that night, after em- 
and, 7 barking the whole of the guns, ammunition, &c., and waiting for the 
the 4 return of Brigadier-General Campbell's column, to assist in reducing 
ing, the enemys works, To retire was decided upon ; one hundred and : 
‘ven twenty-six men were killed and wounded on this day, leaving two 
‘ire ; ; hundred and seventy-four of the four hundred men landed in the 
tern morning, of which a number were knocked up, from the severe fa- 
tly : tigue they had undergone during this day, and were reported sick. 
ded. Instructions were given to carry off the guns, rockets, ammuni- 
1 the tion, howitzers, &c., which were all in the stockade; and a party of 
The one hundred and fifty men was appointed for the purpose, with the 
next assistance of Captain Alexander, who sent some people from the 
arch, boats, At ten o'clock at night, two faces of the stockade were at- 
says, tacked by the enemy, who were received by a very sharp fire from 
three the little band within, which soon dispersed them: at eleven and 
was twelve o'clock, they again made attacks ; but the troops inside were 
next prepared to receive them, and not more than two rounds were fired 4 
1 the into the stockade at each time. In the mean time our people were 
1 the carrying off the guns, &c., without being perceived by the enemy ; 
cious during which time the troops inside the stockade destroyed the 
» the guns, jinjals, arms, pikes, &c., that were taken in the morning, 
roops and threw them into the river that was close to the stockade. At 
inded one o'clock, A.M., every thing was on board the boats ; the enemy 
jends gave us another salute, immediately after which the troops marched 
sses- out and embarked, unobserved by the enemy; nor did they appear 
eased for some time to suspect our intention of retiring, as it was not till 
3, and after the men were all on board that we heard the slightest demon- 
or the stration of joy at our departure, when, as is their usual custom, they 
ceed : set up a most horrible yell, their music, with Bandoolah’s band, 
skade, making a tremendous noise ; after which, a house that we had oc- 
heavy cupied during the day, in rear of the battery, Was set on fire, and 
killed burned to the ground. We lay very quietly at anchor, until six 
pound o'clock the next morning, when the flotilla dropped down to the 
sht to island we first occupied ; where we lay until intelligence was received 
juring of Brigadier-General ¢ ampbell’s retracing his steps, and marching 
upon Denabew, crossing the river with what boats and canoes he 
could secure for his men, horses, guns, &c., at Serawah, to Henzidar, 
axon We lay very quietly, unmolested by the enemy, in this position, 
' 1 until the 16th, when General Cotton received accounts from Gene- 
iid ral Campbell, with instructions to move up the river, and anchor 


Se the flotilla near Denabew. The flotilla immediately got under 
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weigh, and proceeded to the island before occupied, for the attack, 
where they were again ranged across the river, and a battery formed 
on the point of the island, about a mile and a half from Denabew, 
with a large village in our rear, which appeared unoccupied. Here 
the flotilla remained until the arrival of Brigadier-General Camp- 
bell’s column, which made its appearance on the 25th, to the great 
delight of the troops on board the flotilla. From the time we had 
taken our position at this place, we had been attacked every night 
by the enemy from shore, as well as by the war-boats. On the night 
of the 17th, guns were brought from Denabew, opposite to the 
flotilla, which, about half-past twelve o'clock, commenced a heavy 
fire on them. At the same moment the war-boats made a despe- 
tate attack to get into our rear, in which they failed, and were 
beat off without any loss on our side—the enemy had one gold boat 
sunk in the engagement. Every night after firing from the shore 
was kept up on the boats, but with little effect. 


When it is considered that any serious disaster happening to 
General Cotton's force would have put a stop to the whole proceed- 
ings of the campaign; that the army in advance was entirely de- 
pendent on this force for its existence; that provision boats 
were constantly going to Panlang and back; that, on their return to 
Denabew, the troops of General Campbell's column were short of 
provisions, and had been without spirits for two or three days ;—the 
destruction of this small force would have put an end to the cam- 
paign, and subjected General Campbell's column to the greatest 
disasters, if not tu utter destruction. Had Brigadier-General 
Cotton attacked the enemy's stockade on the opposite face, he must 
have divided his force, and left the provision boats in the rear un- 
protected, except with the troops on board. ‘The enemy's war- 
boats, thirty in number, besides the batteries from the stockade, 
would have been in full play upon our boats, until the troops landed, 
when the navy would be fully employed with the enemy's war-boats, 
in place of giving that assistance to the troops they would have so 
much required. The principal stockade, which this, small force 
would thus have attacked, was nine hundred yards in length, by seven 
hundred on the river face, immensely strong, with fifteen thousand 
men to protect it. Captain Alexander with his naval force, during 
the attack on shore, would have been compelled to be entirely en- 
gaged with the enemy's war-boats, to prevent the possibility of 
their passing the advance division, as they would then have had an 
easy conquest of our provision boats in the rear, and would, at all 
events, have escaped to intercept our boats coming up from Ran- 
goon. General Cotton, as well as Captain Alexander, had too much 
at stake, not to have acted from the best considerations and interest 
for the service on which they were engaged. They acted with 
judgment, they did their duty, and preserved the whole force, 
which, by one act of imprudence, might have destroyed the whole 
British army in Burma, 
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JouRNEY FROM Mapras tro Bomsay. 
[Concluded.] 


Embarcation at Calicui—Tellicherry—Goa—Entry to the Harbour 
of Bombay. 


Marcu 24th.—I learned this morning that Mr. ———, the 
collector, had kindly prevailed on the Captain of the Ernaad to 
give me a passage to Bombay, and the ship was to sail in the even- 
ing. The afternoon was spent in conviviality, and I had an oppor- 
tunity of conversing with a gentleman, who is a landed proprietor 
in Malabar, from whom I learned that, of the spices, pepper 
thrives the best on this coast, and that the country of Courg yields 
the best cardamoms. By far the most profitable cultivation, how- 
ever, in the lowlands, is, as he stated, that of cocoa-nut trees, the 
fruit of which is sent to the eastward, and to Arabia, where the 
outer fibrous part is converted into kayar rope, while from the nut 
itself is drawn the valuable oil, so well known in commerce. This 
gentieman estimated the Mapalars as forming one third of the 
population of these coasts. After having supped, and played cards 
till midnight, those among us who were going to Bombay, went down 
to the sea-shore in order toembark. It was a fine moonlight night, 
and the surf was not high. Long flat-bottomed boats were in 
readiness to carry us through it, and the impetus given them by the 
boatman, in launching us off, was suflicient to clear it. ‘The ship's 
boats were lying outside, and, in about an hour, we arrived on board. 
Before I take leave of Calicut, I may mention that it was the first 
port that Vasco de Gama made in India, as thus recorded by his poet : 


‘And now their ensigns blazing o’er the tide, 
On India’s shore the Lusian Heroes ride. 
High to the fleecy clouds, resplendent far, 
Appear the regal towers of Malabar. 
Imperial Calicut, the lordly seat 

Of the first Monarch of the Indian state. 
Right to the port the valiant Gama bends. 
With joyful shouts a fleet of boats attends.’ 


The old town of his time, however, is supposed to be now under 
water, and the present one certainly answers little to the poet's 
description. The general features of the country, of course, are 
not altered, and they are thus very truly described : 


‘Behold these mountain tops, of various size, 
Blend their dim ridges with the fleecy skies ; 
Nature’s rude wall, against the fierce Canar, 
They guard the fertile lawns of Malabar. 


Oriental Herald, Vol. 17. Q 
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Here, from the mountain to the surgy main, 
Fair as a garden, spreads the smiling plain: 
And lo, the Empress of the Indian powers, 
There fofty Calicut resplendent towers ; 
Her’s every fragrance of the spicy shore, 
Her’s every gem of India’s countless store : 
Great Samorin, her lord’s imperial style, 
The mighty lord of India’s utmost soil, 
To him the kings their duteous tribute pay, 
And at his feet confess their borrowed sway.’ 
Mickle’s Tr. of Camoén’s Lusiad, Book VII. 

Not otily here, but throughout the whole peninsula, there is 
fenson to believe, that the sea is encroaching on the land. At the 
sever pagodas, ott the Coromandel coast, the ancient town of 
Mahayalivaram is said to be some miles from the land; and that 
there ha’ been some encroachment is evident, because there is a 
stone pillar before the pagoda, near the sea, which was formerly 
used in ceretnonies, and is now partly covered by the waves at high 
water. As soot as we arrived on board, I was shown to a cabin that 
Was prepared for me, on the starboard side of the euddy; it hada port 
atid a fotttd scuttle in it, and was clean and airy. As my luggage 
had been sent on board before me, I found my palankeen lashed to 
the side of the ship, and I should have been at a loss where to sleep, 
had not Dr. ————’s kindness supplied me with a couch. The 
cockroaches, with which the vessel abounded, were a consider- 
able annoyance. This, as all who have been in India know, is a 
very loathsome insect, as large as a beetle, and having a peculiarly 
disagreeable odour. Its bite is not venomous; but, as it attacks the 
nails, and the horny parts of the skin, it is not uncommon to find, 
in the morning, one’s toes and fingers nibbled all round; this cir- 
cumstance has actually happened to myself more than once. Cock- 
roaches are very destructive to all sorts of goods: for they gnaw, 
with ease, through trunks and packages. 


March 25th.—The next morning we had a fait breeze, and about 
eight o'clock hove in sight of a man-of-war brig, which, on a nearer 
view, proved to be the Victor, commanded by the celebrated Cap- 
tain B. H He boarded us; and, as I had despaired of seeing 
him again, this was to me avery agreeable, as it was an unexpected, 
meeting. He had left Bombay a week before, and was on his way 
to Point-de-Galle. After a short interview, we parted, and pursued 
our opposite courses. In the evening, we were off Tellicherry, 
where we had to ship seventy-five tons of lead. 


March 26th.—On the following morning, the Captain and pas- 
sengers went on shore. Upon landing, we all mounted sedan chairs, 
and, passing through the town, which was, like Calicut, composed 
of narrow streets, filled with small shops, went about a mile into 
the country, to the house of the senior Judge of the Circuit Court. 


The country, as we passed along, was more open than that of 
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Calicut, and the house was finely situated, on a wooded hill, which 
is watered on three sides by a beautiful river. It is one of the 
handsomest mansions I have seen in India; being two stories high, 
and composed of two squares, with large centre rooms, and spacious 
galleries around them, all floored, and enclosed with venetians. The 
owner being absent, his house was empty, but it was at his parti- 
cular request that Dr. ———— made use of it. We dined early, 
intending to have taken a long walk in the afternoon; for we did not 
suppose that the vessel would have completed her cargo before the 
next evening, ‘There came a note, however, in the course of the 
day, to say that we must be on board before dark, and I was thus 
prevented from examining, with minuteness, the rocks near the 
shore of this place, which are principally composed of an iron ore, 
so rich as to yield about seventy-five per cent. of this metal, and, 
consequently, to make it worth while to work it in small quantities. 
On our way to the beach, I obtained a view of the old fort of this 
place; and procured some specimens of the rocks which appeared 
in the road. The iron ore already mentioned I found to con- 
tain quartz, and to be of the same nature as that prevalent at 
Calicut, where it is also worked, and contains fifty per cent. of iron, 

March 27th.—At sun-rise, having got all our lead on board, we 
set sail, and, in the course of the day, came in sight of Mount Dilly, 
which, being a projecting land, it is sometimes difficult to double 
at this season of the year. 

We passed it on the following morning ; but, as we kept at some 
distance from the coast, I could only observe of %, that it was 
rugged and mountainous. Of a sea-voyage, however short, little 
can be said that is at all interesting ; but, as it is the duty of a tra- 
veller to describe his means of conveyance, I will say a word or 
two on mine. Our ship was of about five hundred tons burthen, 
and was employed by the government in bringing teak, poon, and 
other timber from Malabar to the dock-yards of Bombay. The 
officers were English, consisting of the captain, the first and second 
mate, and the gunner. ‘The men were all natives, principally Mo- 
hammedans, about ninety in number. The chief of these was 
called the serang, whose duties on board corresponded with those 
of a boatswain. Under him, nine or ten tindals officiated as boat- 
swain's mates, and the rest of the ship's crew were called, without 
distinction, kulassies, or lascars. ‘They were, however, divided, like 
the crew of a man-of-war, into forecastle-men, fore, main, and 
mizentop-men, waisters, and after-guard, each under a different 
native name. ‘The whole of this crew the serang supplied to the 
captain by contract, and became responsible for their conduct. The 
amount of the contract, of course, depended on the length of the 
voyage and other circumstances ; but the pay of the men was from 
seven to twenty-six rupees a month, according to their abilities ; the 
latter being the wages of the sea-kannies, or quarter-masters, who 
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steer the ship. The language in which the duty was carried on was 
Hindoostanee, but many of the sea-terms were Arabic, Portuguese, 
or English, and even Tamil and Malays had their share in forming 
this jargon. All the timber on board was taken in at stern-ports ; 
but, on the last trip this vessel made, she conveyed two spars, in- 
tended for the main-masts of seventy-four gun ships, which were 
ninety feet long, perfectly straight, and so large that they could not 
be taken on board in the usual manner, and were, therefore, slung 
under the channels outside the ship. 


March 31st.—We passed Pigeon Island to-day, which was very 
small, and apparently composed, like the mountains on the coast, of 
granite. On the following day we made Anjoo Davi Island, which 
belongs to the Portuguese, and is used by them like Botany Bay 
with us, as a receptacle for transported prisoners. It seemed about 
one mile and a half long, and we perceived several houses and 
cocoa-nut groves upon it. ; 

Nothing remarkable occurred on the 2nd of April. In the after- 
noon of the 3rd, I had the good fortune to witness the dying of a 
dolphin, which the serang had succeeded in striking with a harpoon ; 
and certainly it was a most curious and beautiful sight. When first 
brought on deck, it appeared nearly black on the back and dorsal 
fin, and of a bright golden yellow on the belly. In the course of a 
minute, some light blue spots began to appear all over ; these again 
gradually disappeared, and the belly then assumed a deadly white 
colour, which continued to spread until the whole fish, even to the 
very ends of the fins, was of the same hue, the eye only excepted, 
which changed from a black to a deep yellow. Its appearance 
seemed now to indicate that the fish was dead; but presently it 
changed again, gradually becoming golden yellow on the belly, and 
purple, with blue spots, on the fins and back. This colouring con- 
tinued until it was dead. In the course of the evening, we came in 
sight of the Vingorla rocks, of which there were about twenty above 
water, and many others below the surface. The wind freshened 
towards night, and it lightened much. About ten o'clock, it fell 
calm, the atmosphere felt sultry, and the thunder and lightning con- 
tinued with increased violence until eleven, when a breeze frou the 
south-west sprang up. 

April 4th.—We passed the settlement and town of Goa this 
morning, whose white houses and convents appeared on the shore, 
but were at too great a distance to admit of more than general ob- 
servations on this place. 

April 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th.—We were too far from the coast to 
discover more than that it was composed of high barren mountains, 
not far from the sea. Our motive for not approaching the land 
was to avoid the violent gusts of wind which occasionally come 
down through the apertures between these mountains, 
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April 9th.—Early in the morning, the islands of Henara and 
Kenara, and the high land of Tull Point appeared in the horizon. 
About two o'clock in the day, we began to enter Bombay harbour, 
and the view on both sides of us was strikingly beautiful. On our 
right, the bare and lofty hills of Caranja Island bore a strong contrast 
with the low woody neck of land formed of Coulaba and Old Woman's 
Island on our left ; and, as we approached the Fort, the city of Bom- 
bay, the Light-house, and Morley’s Folly became the most promi- 
nent objects on that side. Before us, the heights of Salsette and the 
island of Elephanta, with the more distant mountain on the Mah- 
ratta coast, called the Neat’s Tongue, formed a back-ground which 
brought the wooded islands lying in the harbour more distinctly 
to view. It was, at this time, the dry season, and few traces of vege- 
tation were to be seen ; but, after the monsoon, when the fields are 
clothed with verdure and the woods with foliage, the prospect 
of the surrounding scenery from the harbour of Bombay is not 
to be surpassed by any in India. As a port for shipping, the har- 
bour is most complete ; a thousand sail might anchor there, and it 
is sheltered from every wind but the south-west, which seldom 
blows with much violence. The navigation at the entrance is intri- 
cate, and King’s or Company’s ships are not allowed to come in with- 
out a pilot. Along the coast and in the bay, an extensive fishery is 
carried on. Huge stakes are sunk into the ground by means of 
boats loaded with stones fastened to them at high water, which 
drive them down as the tide ebbs ; the boats are then let loose, and 
the operation is repeated, if necessary. Rows of these stakes are 
placed at the distance of thirty or forty yards from each other, with 
nets extended between each, and they run out from the shore as 
far as into ten fathoms of water. They interfere with the navigation 
of the port, and are a considerable annoyance to shipping ; for the 
captain of any vessel which may chance to run over them is fined 
by the Government 100 rupees for each stake so damaged. When 
within half a mile of our anchorage off the town, we all went ashore 
in a harbour-boat, and, on landing, walked to the esplanade of the 
fort, where my relative was living in tents with his family. It is 
one advantage of an Indian climate, that even ladies may adopt this 
wandering life, without any risk of catching cold, or suffering any 
material inconvenience. In this instance, the whole ménage was 
under canvas, and very comfortably accommodated. 
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Tur Necro Boy.* 





An African Prince, on his arrival in England, being asked what he had given for 
his watch, answered, ‘ What I would never give again—I gave a fine boy.’ 


Wuen avarice enslaves the mind, 
And selfish views alone bear sway, 
Man turns a savage to his kind, 
And blood and rapine mark his way : 
Alas! for this poor simple toy, 
I sold a blooming negro boy. 
His father’s hope, his mother’s pride, 
Though black, yet comely to the view ; 
I tore him helpless from their side, 
And gave him to a ruffian crew ; 
To fiends, that Afric’s coast annoy, 
I sold the blooming negro boy. 


From country, friends, and parents torn, 
His tender limbs in chains confined ; 
I saw him o'er the billows borne, 
And mark’d his agony of mind. 
But still, to gain the simple toy, 
I gave away the negro boy. 
In isles that deck the western wave, 
I doom’d the hapless youth to dwell, 
A poor, forlorn, insulted slave, 
A beast that Christians buy and sell ; 
And in their cruel tasks employ 
The much-enduring negro boy. 


His wretched parents long shall mourn,— 
Shall long explore the distant main, 
In hopes to see the youth return, 
But all their hopes and sighs are vain. 
They never shall the sight enjoy 
Of their lamented negro boy. 
Beneath a tyrant’s harsh command, 
He wears away his youthful prime, 
Far distant from his native land, 
A stranger in a foreign clime. 







No pleasing thoughts his mind employ— 


A poor, dejected negro boy. 
But He, who walks upon the wind,— 
Whose voice in thunder’s heard on high— 
Who doth the raging tempest bind, 
Or wings the lightning through the sky ; 
In his own time will sure destroy 
The afflictions of the negro boy. 








Freedom’s Journal,’ a newspaper published in New York, 








Tue Rervcer.—A Skercu From Rear Lire. 


Towarps the close of the year 1823, Don Carlos de Guzman 
fled with precipitation from the tyrannical oppressors of his perse- 
cuted country, and sought an asylum in England. Don Carlos was 
the only surviving son of the illustrious house of Guzman, which, 
from time immemorial, had been distinguished for its attachment 
and fidelity to the reigning monarchs of Spain. At that critical 
juncture, when the light of liberty faintly glimmered on the poli- 
tical horizon of convulsed Spain, the father of Carlos was aroused 
from the apathy in which he, and a countless multitude of his un- 
fortunate countrymen, had so long slumbered. His glowing ima- 
gination pourtrayed the dreadful horrors of a revolutionary contest, 
and he maturely considered what character he ought conscientiously 
to assume in the rapidly-approaching tragedy. His love of liberty 
and justice eventually overcame his (till then) invulnerable loyalty, 
and he yielded to sentiments that, he brought himself to believe, 
absolved him from all allegiance towards his lawful, but misguided, 
sovereign, With that promptitude and firmness which strongly 
marked his character, he instantly tendered his services to the then 
champion of freedom, the immortal Quiroga. This great chieftain 
received the chivalrous Guzman with mingled feelings of pride and 
pleasure, conscious that so important a personage, numbered with his 
heroic little band, would inspire confidence, and advance the merito- 
rious cause undertaken in behalf of an oppressed and degraded 
people. 

Carlos was then in his twenty-fifth year, and held the rank of 
Captain in the Guards. He had visited most of the principal cities 
in Europe, and had resided, from choice, for a period of six or seven 
months, in the capital of England, where his engaging manners 
and gentlemanly deportment procured for him the friendship of 
several families of rank and fashion. ‘The free institutions of Bri- 
tain, so widely differing from the narrow policy and bigoted fanati- 
cism of his own country, endeared him to her liberal principles, and, 
ere he quitted the shores of England, he had acquired a tolerably 
accurate knowledge of the ground-work of her Constitution. Often 
would he compare the benefits, secured to a people by the spirit of 
liberty which was felt, more or less, by all classes in England, with 
the degenerated state of morals, literature, and legislation in his 
own country, and inveigh bitterly at those who wantonly trampled 
on the rights of their fellow-creatures, 

Guzman imparted to Carlos the resolution he had formed to risk 
his life in attempting to check the baneful strides of arbitrary power 
which threatened destruction to his devoted country, and not only 
enchained the nation, but absolutely fettered the very faculties of 
its subjects, With the frankness and cordiality of an old and tried 
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friend, he demanded of his son, whether he was willing to follow 
the fortunes of his father, and fight under the banner that he him- 
self had solemnly sworn to protect. He depicted, in vivid colours, 
the ignominious state of his native land, when compared with the 
nations of the civilised world, and minutely described the dangers 
of the enterprise he proposed, leaving Carlos to determine accord- 
ing to the dictates of his conscience. Carlos assented. The la- 
mentable history of that eventful period, and the total discomfiture 
of the patriotic cause, is yet fresh in the minds of men. 


Guzman himself sacrificed his valuable life in his laudable at- 
tempt to extirpate the hateful dominion of fanaticism and despotism, 
and, with him, perished the hopes and fortunes of the Guzmans ;— 
the patriotism of the father reduced his unfortunate family to indi- 
gence and contempt. The surviving patriots dispersed in every 
direction, and Carlos, after enduring innumerable hardships, reached 
the garrison of Gibraltar in safety, from whence he was enabled, 
by the liberality of individuals, to procure a passage to England ; 
where he, in common with numbers of his companions in adversity, 
was welcomed by a generous people. The recollection of the 
happy days he had enjoyed in the country where he then found him- 
self a fugitive, and destitute of the means of subsistence, calmed 
his agitated feelings, and was a source from which he derived in- 
describable consolation. But, alas! his fashionable friends had 
either forgotten him, or pretended not to recognise their former 
favourite in his miserably deteriorated habiliments! Deeply as he 
regretted the error which his warm imagination had conceived, he 
did not despair of meeting with a more cordial reception in an 
humbler sphere, as he was not ignorant of the noble and generous 
sympathy for which the English nation was so justly renowned. 
He was not disappointed. ‘The pittance which he enjoyed, barely 
sufficed to procure the necessaries of life ; yet, trifling as this dona- 
tion was, it was received with heartfelt gratitude, and frequently did 
he laud, with sincerity, the munificence of a people who pitied his 
misfortunes and assuaged his sufferings. 


To the beneficent individuals who distributed these charitable 
gifts, would Carlos, when he received his weekly stipend, confess 
his grateful obligations ; and often, whilst his eyes were bedewed 
with tears, would he offer up a prayer to the Giver of all good for 
the happiness of his unknown benefactors. Unacquainted with 
every pursuit, save the profession of arms, Carlos was frequently 
at a loss to beguile his leisure hours : his time was chiefly occupied 
in sketching scenes familiar to him, in various provinces of his 
native land ; and, as he possessed an admirable skill in drawing, 
this amusement constituted his chief delight, and contributed like- 
wise to increase kis scanty store of wealth. In the evening, he 
would steal forth, as if ashamed of his very shadow, to provide a 
sufliciency for the coming day; and, when his labours were re- 
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warded with more than ordinary success, he would seek some of his 
unfortunate friends, and, in social converse, share with them the 
remnant of those earnings which his ill-paid talents had acquired. 


Thus passed the days of Carlos during a period,of three long 
years, in one unvaried scene of helpless misery. Buoyed up with 
the cheering expectation of soon revisiting his beloved country, he 
strenuously endeavoured to banish from his mind the mischievous 
effects of a growing melancholy ; but, finding that his most san- 
guine hopes brought no solace with them, after so long an interval 
of patient suffering, his fortitude forsook him, and he would fer- 
vently invoke Heaven to rid him of his miserable existence! His 
humble abode was in an obscure part of the town, encompassed by 
creatures, the very dregs of society, whose shameful improvidence, 
contrasted with his forlorn condition, tended to augment the wretch- 
edness he experienced, and caused him to marvel at the secret dis- 
pensations of an all-wise Providence, in bestowing upon such worth- 
less beings the luxuries of life, whilst deserving objects were perish- 
ing for its common wants. He grew daily more dejected ; his 
dark eyes had lost their wonted lustre, and his cadaverous aspect 
betokened premature decay. His hurried step and careless de- 
meanour too plainly indicated his total indifference to what was 
passing around him. Fruitless was the solicitude of the few friends 
who strove to banish these gloomy forebodings from his mind; they 
defied the charm of consolation, and the too susceptible heart of 
the once lively Carlos sank beneath their powerful influence. 


In one of his solitary rambles, he was accosted by some of his 
acquaintances, who prevailed upon him to accompany them to their 
comfortless dwelling. Here he sat, a silent spectator, till the 
copious draughts he had swallowed awakened his dormant genius, 
and drew forth bursts of eloquence that struck the astonished 
assembly with amazement and admiration ; but the wretched Carlos 
had not tasted food that day, and the intoxicating beverage, of which 
he had partaken so freely, bereaved him of his reason. At inter- 
vals, he would utter the most shocking imprecations, succeeded by 
language extravagantly ridiculous, and then he assumed the tone of 
one conscious of his deplorable condition. 


After this commixture of madness and folly, he suddenly started 
from the chair whereon he was seated, and furiously rushed into 
the street. His friends eagerly pursued him, apprehensive that, in 
his frensied state, he might be guilty of self-destruction, but no 
where could they discover the miserable young man. Two days 
elapsed, and Carlos appeared not ; but, on the following, about the 
hour of six, he was brought to that hovel, where he had incessantly 
bemoaned his unhappy fate, a corpse! The melancholy catastrophe 
was communicated to some few of his most intimate friends, who 
followed his mortal remains to ‘ that bourn from whence no tra- 
veller returns.’ 





Descriprion or ASTRAKHAN. 


Fragment of the Inedited Journal of a Traveller. 


Tue average or ordinary population of Astrakhan is reckoned at 
30,000. The number is twice as great at certain periods, when 
commerce or the fishery attracts the multitude. All the clerks, and 
many of the merchants, are Russians ; the rest of the population is 
composed of Tartars, Armenians, Persians, Indians, Georgians, 
Kalmucks, Bulgarians, and individuals from almost every country 
of Europe. The greater part of these nations have churches or 


chapels. 

The trade of Astrakhan with Persia, India, China, and Bulgaria, 
is very considerable, but the balance is not in favour of Russia; the 
imports greatly exceed the exports. The articles of exportation are 
cloths, leather, cochineal, silks, velvets, &c.; the imports are raw 
silk, cotton, rice, gall-nuts, madder, dry fruits, carpets, colours, 
&e. There are also Russian, Tartar, Indian, Persian, and Armenian 
bazaars. It is interesting, in the crowd, through which a passage 
can scarcely be made, to observe the various costumes of so many 
nations, and to mark the particular traits which severally charac- 
terise them. ‘The Tartar and Indian, although differing in many 
respects, have a certain expression of frankness and cordiality, 
while the pliant and sensual Persian, and the harsh-looking Arme- 
nian, betray deceit and cunning; in this respect, they are very 
different from the Ischerkessians and Georgians, whose port is 
lofty and noble, 

I one day went to the great bazaar of the Indians, to be present 
at their religious worship; for this purpose they assemble every 
night, after having bathed in the Wolga. Pallas has described 
their rites; the principal consists in frequently prostrating them- 
selves, with naked feet, on a carpet, before an altar covered with 
idols, and in keeping up, in turn with the Brahmins, a not inhar- 
monious song. During this ceremony, incense is constantly scattered, 
while little bells are rung, and cymbals played. The idols are 
made of stone, brought from the banks of the Ganges. 

The Hindoos whom I have seen, who came from a province 
bordering on Persia, are, for the most part, of the middle size, well- 
proportioned, of a clear brown colour, and dressed in silk or cotton 
stuffs. They did not bring their wives with them, frequently 
associating with the Tartar women; occasionally, they brought 
some young married people, to take a part in their traflic. They 
usually mark their foreheads with red or yellow lines. Some of 
them wear ear-rings, not at the tip of the ear, but in the 
cartilage. Their food is very simple, consisting, usually, of rice 
and fruits; but, notwithstanding their belief in the metempsychosis, 
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they sometimes eat mutton, Their ordinary drink is water or coffee. 
Astrakhan is surrounded with extensive vineyards, which produce 
fine grapes, making one of the principal articles of commerce. 
Fruits of all sorts, with melons and strawberries, are gathered in 
abundance ; two of these latter are sold for a kopeck ; a pound of 
grapes costs seven kopecks, There are many silk-manufactories ; 
the material employed comes, for the most part, from Persia; and 
the stuffs, wrought in the Oriental style, are sent back to the Per- 
sians. 

Among the commercial nations that are met with at Astrakhan, 
the Persians excel all others, by their stature and noble mien. They 
are extremely polished, and perfectly versed in trade, but over- 
reaching. Though very religious, they drink wine, and give them- 
selves up to all manner of excesses, till they are fifty years of age; 
at which period commences the age of penitence, as it is called. 

The fishery on the banks of the Wolga, and the Caspian Sea, is 
very considerable. There are some stations that are let for 400,000 
roubles yearly. Between Astrakhan and Sarepta, a distance of 
400 versts, there are only two small towns, and some miserable 
villages, inhabited by Tartars ; some scattered stations of Copacs 
are met with on the other side of the Wolga. In the interior, are 
many salt lakes, of great extent, such as that of Bagdo, not far 
from Tschernojar, which is seven miles in circumference, and fur- 
nishes excellent salt. 


After visiting the quarantine establishment, near Zarizyn, the 
author, without stopping long, returned to St. Petersburgh, by the 
way of Saraton, Pensa, and Moscow, 


On a Rerurnep Porrratr. 


‘ Have years of care for thine and thee, 
Alike been all employed in vain ?’—Byron, 


‘ Eyes, look your last : 
Arms, take your last embrace: and lips, do you 
The door of breath seal with a righteous kiss.’ 
Romeo and Juliet. 
Farewewr !—thou lone and lovely good, 
Sole relic of the bitter past ; 
‘These heart-wrung tears should be of blood, 
When aching eyes must look their last. 
Heaven knows how I have clung to thee, 
Frail bond in hope’s extremity, 
Like some thirst-fevered pilgrim, bent 
Over the life-waters in the waste, 
My soul hath drunk thy blandishment, 
And smiled on pangs remembrance traced : 
So long I bow'd me at thy shrine, 
That reason held thee half divine. 
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A beacon star, thy smile could fling 
Its light o'er life’s tempestuous sea ; 
And thought of evil ne'er could spring, 
Within the mind that worshipp'd thee : 
One look upon thine angel face, 

And error would its steps retrace. 


Thou art recall’d! Ah! could she not 
Who gave thee, leave one fragile flower, 
‘To mark the chill and lonely spot, 

Of wailing love's deserted bower ? 

Not leave one honey-drop to bless 

The bitter cup my lips must press? 


Why do I weep ?—Go, ask the wild 
And desert tigress, who hath lost 
Her infant offspring, or the child- 
Bereaved mother, what it cost, 

Her love-born blessings to forego— 
‘Then smile upon my frantic woe. 


For all that e’er was held most dear 

By others, thou hast been to me ; 

My soul's blest guide through hope and fear, 
I knelt idolater to thee ! 

Thy home hath been upon that breast, 

Thy living likeness robb'd of rest. 


Thou wert the fragrant flower that grew, 
When all was dark and drear around, 

The glittering drop of fresh’ning dew, 

That balms the parch’d and wither'd ground; 
Thou wert the star, whose brightness set, 
Leaves nothing earthly to regret. 


The past, with all its tale of guile, 
Was lost in sweet ecstatic dreams ; 
When hanging on thy fadeless smile, 
I sunned my heart within its beams : 
Oh! could I deem one all so fair, 
Would ever make that heart despair ? 


But go! The curse that should have sped, 
Affection quenches now in tears, 

I will not blight (though love hath fled) 

The name that memory still endears. 
Farewell !—one long and sound-fixed glance, 
The last, in love’s deceitful trance. 


G. D. R. 
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* Gnossius hac Rhadamanthus habet durissima regna, 
Castigatque, auditque dolos, subigitque fateri.’ 
‘ First he punisheth, and then he trieth, and lastly compelleth to confess, and 
makes and mars laws at his pleasure, like as the Centurion, in the holy history, 
did to St. Paul, for the text saith, *‘ Centurio apprehendi Paulum jussit, et eum 
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catenis alligari, et tunc interrogavit, quis fuisset, et quid fecisset.” But good y 
: judges and justices abhor these courses.’—Coke, 2 Inst. 53. 
: Docror Macrean’s Lerrer VI. 
be To the Marquis of Wellesley, on the singularity of sending a person, } f 
accused of an offence, from India to England, in order to be libe- re 
rated, not to be tried ; and on his assertion of the right of exer- 
cising a jurisdiction beyond the territories he governed. 7" 
My Lorp,—If you really considered me as coming within the | a 


meaning of those clauses of the Acts of Parliament respecting India, 


which give to Governors, in certain cases, the power of transporta- : 
tion, you ought, in order to be cousistent, according to your own “4 
interpretation of them, to have sent me to England, not to be libe- Le 
rated, but to be tried. The very words of the Act of 1793 are, 4 
‘there to answer for his, her, or their offence, according to due P 


course of law.’ See the 33d of Geo. III. chap. 52, sec. 132.— 
Thus the law clearly infers an offence, for which a specific punish- 
ment is provided. 1 think, then, I have just cause of complaint that 


you did not, at least after inflicting punishment, give me an oppor- ie” 
tunity, by the forms of a trial, to show how far I had deserved it. 

Even the judge of hell tries, after having punished, an offender. if 
But you, my Lord, adopt a course of justice peculiar to yourself: I if 


am sent on board a ship, where I remain ten months a prisoner, ac- > ' 
cording to the definition of Dr. Johnson, with the constant risk of ay 
drowning. On arriving in Engiand,I naturally expect to be tried 
according to the provisions of the law, on which you pretended to 
act. But no prosecution is brought, or even meditated. You well 
knew, my Lord, that the circumstances would not bear an investi- 
gation. You knew that the law itself could not stand the test of a 
single trial. Why, then, such solicitude that I should be kept a 
prisoner till my arrival in England? Did you apprehend that, if 
released sooner, I should return to participate in the blessings of your 
free government? You could scarcely, I think, have formed so 
false an estimate of my ambition. Your Lordship must, therefore, 
pardon me, if I suspect the order had no object but to gratify the 
yearnings of a tyrannical mind. 
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The instructions of your secretary to the Captain of the Bus- 
bridge are also exceedingly curious in another point of view. — The 
Honourable the Governor-General in Council directs me to signify 
to you his most positive commands, that particular care be taken to 
prevent the escape of Mr. Maclean from the Busbridge, from the 
period of his embarkation to that of the ship being quitted by the 
pilot, or by any subsequent opportunity that may happen in the course 
of the voyage ; and to acquaint you, that you will be held responsible 
for the security of his person till his arrival in England, when you 
will discharge him, giving due notice of the same to the Secretary 
of the Court of Directors..—This open and manly assertion of the 
right of extending your jurisdiction beyond the territories you go- 
vern, deserves, I believe, the credit of originality. The doctrine, 
indeed, has since been adopted, and much improved upon, by that 
friend to good government, Buonaparte. If ever that prince of des- 
pots should realise his project of becoming Emperor of the West, 
he will find an Emperor of the East, ready made to his hands, How 
compendiously would the world be governed ! 


From the nature of your order to Captain Dubree, he could not, 
but at his peril, suffer me to land at Madras, Ceylon, the cape of 
Good Hope, the Brazils, St. Helena, or wherever else we might 
happen to touch, until the Busbridge should arrive in England. 
After having occasioned the dilapidation of my property, and the 
loss of my business in India, I was not to be permitted to avail 
myself of any opportunity that might occur of settling advantage- 
ously in any other country, where we might sojourn previous to the 
ship’s arrival in England ; and this without any apparent motive. 
If you had ordered Captain Dubree to throw me out at one of the 
port-holes, or to suspend me from the main top-mast cross-trees in 
irons * during the passage, it would not have been a more perfect, 
although a more odious, instance, of abuse of power, and violation of 
law and justice. 


Since I was consigned to England exclusively, not for the purpose 
of being brought to trial, but apparently for your Lordship’s amuse- 
ment, you will perhaps expect that I should be grateful to you for 
not having ordered that my voyage should be farther prolonged to 
America, or perhaps round the world; or that you did not take the 
fancy of ordering me to be re-shipped for India, in order to enjoy, in 
a fuller degree, the benefits of your own mild administration, If the 





* When the Busbridge arrived in Madras Roads, it was actually re- 
ported in the place, that I was on board in irons. The case, as I have 
here chosen to bring it forward, being entirely on principles of a public 
nature, I have avoided stating the losses, or the hardships, which I suf- 
fered in consequence of the proceedings of the Marquis of Wellesley ; or, 
which is of still greater consequence, the injury to my character, (as 
dear to me as his can he to the Marquis of Wellesley,) which must have 
resulted from them, since to those who oppress, or persecute, it is necessary 
to defame. 
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King of England, my Lord, were to ship any one of his subjects for 
refusing to make him an apology, (a thing his most Gracious Ma- 
jesty would never think of exacting if he had the right,) in a vessel 
going on a voyage of discovery round the world, in order to deprive 
him of the protection of the laws, what would the people of this 
country think of such a proceeding? But I beg his Majesty's par- 
don, for placing him for a moment, even in idea, in such unconstitus 
tional company. 

You, my Lord, like other great men, are ambitious, even in the 
exercise of your clemency, of displaying an originality of genius. 
Was it to enable me to seek redress for oppression committed at the 
distance of 5,000 leagues, after having despoiled me of all the ordi- 
nary means of obtaining it, that you gave such particular instruc- 
tions to land me in England only? For this favour, permit me to 
ackowledge my particular obligations, as well as for the unostenta- 
tious manner in which your secretary announces the gracious inten- 
tion: ‘ He (the Captain) will be held responsible for the security of 
your person, until his arrival in England, when he is permitted to 
release you.’ What a volume of tyranny in a few words! 


Lerrer VII. 


To the Marquis of Wellesley, &c. on his extinction of the Liberty of 
the Press in India, and his establishment of an Imprimatur. 


* To subject the press to the restrictive power of a licenser as was formerly 
done, both before and after the Revolution, is to subject all freedom of sentiment 
to the prejudice of one man, and make him the arbitrary and infallible judge of 
all controverted points in learning, religion, and government.’ 

Blackst. Com., vol. iv. p. 152. 


My Lorp,—I have hitherto argued the case between us, entirely 
on the grounds which you have yourself thought proper to take. 
But the truth is, that, while my refusal to make an apology formed 
but a collateral reason for the measures which you chose to adopt, 
and the want of a license was but a mere pretext, indispensable, 
however, in so far as it was the only plea on which you could resort 
to arbitrary proceedings, your principal view was to aim, through me, 
a deadly blow at the liberty of the press in India, the extinction of 
which had been a favourite object of your ambition. To suppose 
that you had no motive for my expulsion less ridiculous than those 
which you chose yourself to assign, would be greatly to undervalue 
your understanding. You knew, | presume, that I was proprietor of a 
newspaper and amagazine. You were also probably informed that I 
was not a person capable of surrendering my right of free discussion, 
or submitting the length, breadth, and thickness of my ideas to be 
squared by the rule of any Secretary to the Government, however 
ingenious. If so, my Lord, most assuredly you were correctly in- 
formed. All attempts to limit the freedom of discussion, whether 
made by a banditti professing liberty and equality, by the rapacious 
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usurper of an imperial throne, or by the tyrannical governor of a 
province, I hold in equal detestation and abhorrence, and shall ever 
be ready, according to the humble measure of my ability, to frustrate 
or oppose them as becomes the subject of a free State. You were, 
therefore, perfectly right, consistently with your own views of ex- 
tinguishing the liberty of the press, to contrive my imprisonment 
and removal ; for, while I remained free, you could not have extin- 
guished that liberty, or imposed your favourite imprimatur. That 
such was your real object is proved beyond a doubt, by your general 
regulations for the press, as well as by the particular acts recorded 
in the preceding correspondence. 


These documents most clearly show, that the plan of attack was 
not so much directed against me personally, as against the whole 
system of public discussion. The editor of ‘The Telegraph’ was re- 
quired to make an apology for having inserted my letter: ‘ But | 
know not,’ says he, ‘if it will be accepted.’ It certainly was not ac- 
cepted. A more abject one was dictated, and the unfortunate editor of 
‘The Telegraph’ was obliged to insert it under the penalty of trans- 
portation, license and all, having a wife and seven or eight children to 
take along with him. He had undoubtedly the best reasons in na- 
ture for submitting to an act of degradation, and I am far from 
blaming him for it. But the terms of the apology dictated to this 
unfortunate man are so curious a specimen of the performance of a 
Governor of a hundred millions of people in his editorial capacity, 
that it is worthy of being studied by the present gencration, and 
transmitted as a model of apologetical perfection to posterity. ‘ The 
editor, from error in judgwent, having inserted a letter in ‘The Tele- 
graph’ of the 28th of April under the signature of Charles Maclean, 
and also a subsequent letter on the same subject, in ‘ The Telegraph’ 
of the 12 May, signed Habeas Corpus, and the terms of both the said 
letters appearing to him, on re-consideration, to be extemely im- 
proper, he is induced to apologise for having inserted them ; parti- 
cularly as the writers of the said letters have assumed a privilege 
of animadverting, through a medium of a public print, upon the 
proceedings of a court of justice, and of censuring the conduct of a 
public officer, for acts done in his official capacity.’ 

Now, my Lord, although, from the novelty of your apologetical 
labours, they ought to be treated tenderly in a literary or gramma- 
tical point of view, I cannot but notice a few contradictions in sense, 
which have escaped you, perhaps in the rapidity of diction. In the 
first place, if we did not know otherwise, we should suppose the 
editor of the Telegraph had been induced by himself to make a 
public apology to himself for having committed an error in judgment. 
We should also suppose, that the privilege of animadverting upon 
courts of justice was new and unknown ; that public prints are an 
uncommon medium of animadversion ; and that it was altogether 
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unusual to censure public officers but for acts done in their non-of- 
ficial capacity. 

In this auspicious manner, my Lord, commenced the war against 
the press, which you have since carried on, in India, with so much 
valour, and with such uniform success. Encouraged by your first 
victories, your exploits acquired vigour in their progress, until they 
at length terminated in the ne plus ultra of human despotism, the 
direful regulations here published ; regulations of so exquisite a hue 
as to deprive the literary labours of Buonaparte of every merit of 
originality. After my expulsion from India, and the apologies of 
the editor of the Telegraph, the system of terror was completely es- 
tablished throughout the literary department, and every error in 
judgment rendered impossible, by the infallible superintendance of 
one of the secretaries to the Government. 


[ Thus skilfully fettered, my Lord, you have bequeathed the care of 
' the press to your former secretary and worthy successor, who may 

enjoy the inheritance, without incurring the odium of the acquire- 
. ment. The system of licensing, which, after the lapse of a century, 
) you have recalled from the tomb, is, in more than one respect, de- 
. serving of our most attentive consideration.—W ithout entering into 
1 the merits of the resuscitation at this time of the day, I shal! here 
5 only observe, that your mode, compared with that formerly in use 
1 under despotic governments, is very far from being an improve- 
¥ ment. You have thought proper to confer the office of licenser on 
one of the secretaries to the Government, for the time being, with 
e or without a salary, it matters very little which. Now I should be 
“ glad to be informed under what responsibility to the public this li- 
, censer is acting? He may be changed from day to day. He has 
’ no character to support in the scientific or literary world. He may 
d be a very good accountant, and able to write common letters of 
“ business ; but I should doubt very much of his skill in judging of 
e the moral or political tendency of publications. I suspect if the 
¢ licensers of the press under the ancient French monarchy had not 
e been more exquisite, as well as more impartial, and independent 
a judges of literary productions, than the secretaries to our Asiatic » 

Governments, the world would have been deprived of the works of a 
Montesquieu, Helvetius, Rousseau, and Voltaire. Raynal’s Kast i 
and West Indies, if submitted to your licensers, my Lord, would 
A certainly never have seen the light ; and the manuscripts of Bacon, 
. Milton, Shakspeare, and Locke, I am rather apprehensive, might 
-" have been suspected of containing some latent heresy, and condemned 
- to be burnt by the hands of the common hangman. And who, 
t indeed, can say that already works of the sublimest genius have not 
= been brought to an untimely end ‘by your arbitrary and infallible 
om judges of all controverted points in learning, religion, and govern- 
er roent. 


But do not mistake me, my Lord, as admitting that, if you had 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 17. R 
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appointed the most able and the most upright man in the universe 
as the licenser of the press, the system can, under any modification, 
be tolerated ; that it was either necessary or expedient ; or that it 
is compatible with the existence of the smallest degree of freedom. 
In short, the right to impose previous restrictions upon publications 
is a pretension too atrocious to have been made even by the most 
profligate of our tyrants ; and its open avowal is unexampled in the 
modern history of the nation. 

It is a gross and most stupid error which apprehends any danger 
to society from the freedom of the press. Was the press free in 
France, when every species of atrocity was perpetrated with impunity 
in that country? No! It was always in the hands of some dema- 
gogue vr faction, ‘the arbitrary and infallible judges, for the time 
being, of all controverted points in learning, religion, and govern- 
ment. —Nay, if the press had been free, it would have been utterly 
impossible that the atrocities of that era could have been palliated, 
concealed, tolerated, or committed. And what great difference is 
there between a French demagogue or usurper of power, and an Eng- 
lish demagogue or usurper of power? He must be a person wholly 
incapable of deriving benefit from instruction, who can impute to 
any man desirous of imposing restrictions upon the press, however he 
may dissemble his views even from himself, any other than the most 
atrocious intentions. Of this I am very certain, that he who would 
most strenuously resist internal oppression, being most sensible of 
the blessings of freedom, would also be the most zealous to defeat 
foreign invasion ; and that the domestic invader of our rights would, 
on the very same principle, be the first to betray us to a foreigu 
enemy. If ever we become indifferent to the one, we shall, by a na- 
tural progress, soon be reconciled to the other ; and then we should 
deservedly suffer the common lot of slaves. 


But if any thing in nature can call forth our blushes, how must 
we redden at our own tameness, when we peruse the manly language 
in which Milton treated this subject more than a century and a half 
ago: ‘ We have it not (book-licensing) that can be heard of, from 
any ancient state, or polity, or church, nor by any statute left us by 
our ancestors, elder or latter ; nor from the modern custom of any 
reformed city, or church abroad; but from the most antichristian 
council, and the most tyrannous inquisition that ever inquired. Till 
then, books were as freely admitted into the world as any other 
birth ; the issue of the brain was no more stifled than the issue of 
the womb ; no envious Juno sate cross-legged over the nativity of 
any man’s offspring: but is it proved a monster, who denies that 
it was justly burnt or sunk into the sea.’—Areopagitica. 

There is another inconvenience attending the species of imprimatur 
which you have set up, forming a serious grievance both to the publig 
and to those whom it immediately affects :—Proprietors of News- 
papers may have to stop the press, and to disappoint their readers, if 
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they do not happen to know where the Secretaries to the Government 
are engaged to dinner. 


Lerrer VIII. 


To the Marquis of Wellesley, &c. on his violation of the principles 
of the British Constitution, by the assumption of the right of lay- 
ing previous restraints upon publications. 

“This liberty (that of the press) is justly dear to every British subject. The 
Constitution admits of no previous restraints upon publications of any description ; 
but there exist judicatures wholly independent of the executive government, capable 
of taking cognisance of such publications, as the law deems to be criminal, and 
which are bound to inflict the punishment the delinquents may deserve.’ 

Official Correspondence between Britain and France, 1803, p. 26. 


My Lorp,—It is a curious fact, whether it be considered as a 
coincidence, or only an imitation, that Bounaparte attempted to im- 
pose the same previous restrictions on the press in Britain that your 
Lordship so successfully imposed in India. On perusing your re- 
gulations, we find that the very first rule for the guidance of your 
secretaries in revising the materials for the press, enjoins that they 
shall prevent all such publications as shall appear to them of a certain 
tendency. But it is the law of the land, and the British Govern- 
ment, in their official correspondence with that of France, have ex- 
pressly recognised it, that the British Constitution does not admit 
that any previous restraints should be laid upon publications of any 
description : and what are the topics which you have ordered not to 
be discussed ? with a few exceptions, precisely such as are most es- 
sential to be known. Observations on the state of public credit, 
the revenues, the finances: the embarkation of troops or specie ; 
naval or military preparations ; the destination or expected arrival 
of ships; the conduct of government or any of its offices, civil or 
military, marine, commercial, or judicial ;—statements with re- 
gard to the probability of war or peace ; observations tending to 
convey information to an enemy, or to excite alarm or commotion 
within the Company's territory ; the republication of such passages 
from European newspapers as may tend to affect the influence and 
credit of the British power with the native states. 

Now, in the name of common sense, I should be glad to know 
what species of information is left for the unhappy editors of news- 
papers to convey; unless it be the periodical ablutions of the Brah- 
mins in the river Houghly, or the splendid processions of the Go- 
vernor-General to the distant provinces? These gentlemen, indeed, 
will derive this miserable advantage from the change, that their 
responsibility to their readers and to the Government (the laws are 
out of the question) will be totally done away, since all their matter 
must be previously shaped and fashioned according to the ideas of 
some curious Secretary of the Government, and of course rendeted 
perfectly agreeable to tbe feelings of the most noble the Governor- 
General. , 
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You have surely not considered, my Lord, that, if there be any 
subject on which publicity is essentially necessary to a nation, it is 
that of the state and appropriation of its finances. Let us, for a 
moment, contrast the darkness with which you have enveloped thie 
finances of India, with the love of publicity which forms so promi- 
nent and excellent a feature in the character of the present Chancellor 
of the Excheguer,* and which, if his ambition be of the right kind, 
he will never depart from. In laying before the public a statement 
of the finances of Great Britain for the present year, (1806,) he thus 
expresses himself : 


‘If he indulged any pride in the financial detail which he had 
just laid before the House, it was this, that it is entirely open and 
without concealment. He had ever been of opinion that the publi- 
city and notoriety of the financial affairs of Great Britain had been 
the prime source of her strength and success. He trusted this 
frankness and absence of disguise would never be departed from. 
Like the old Roman moralist, he would wish so to build his habita- 
tion that every corner should be open to every eye, and every pas- 
senger become a spectator of what was going on within.—He 
believed if there were a system in the world to which this sentiment 
might be justly applied, it was the financial system of Great Britain. 
If there was avy point he was more ambitious to attain than another, 
it was the character of promoting that knowledge and publicity. He 
should look to it on all occassions, and consider it as inseparably 
connected with the discharge of his duty to his country.’ 

But your system, my Lord, is that of darkness, mystery, and 
concealment, in every department. How, in the fettered state of 
the Asiatic press, can the inhabitants of India, whether European or 
Native, know what is doing in Europe, or the inhabitants of Europe 
know what is doing in India?) Commercial men cannot, but by 
means of private correspondence, even hear of the arrival or depar- 
ture of ships. The consequences of such dreadful ignorance are 
too shocking to bear contemplation. Look at the state of the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and say whether that would have been so deplo- 
rable as it now is, if the liberty of the press had continued to exist, 
even in a factious state,in France. Do you believe that, if the press 
were free at Paris, Bounaparte would venture to issue orders, which 
are now implicitly obeyed, and dare not even be questioned? Do 
you believe that, if there were a free press at Vienna, the recent ca- 
lamities of the German Empire, occasioned by the imbecility, 
blunders and treachery of individuals, might not have been averted ? 
Do you believe that, if a free press existed at Berlin, the wretched 
and mischievous policy of the Prussian Cabinet would have so long 
continued to prevail, to its own disgrace, and to the detriment of all 
Europe? Do you imagine that, if the press of Calcutta had con- 


* The Marquis of Lansdown, then Lord Henry Petty. 
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tinued to enjoy its wonted freedqm, even your own measures, my 
Lord, might not have received salutary checks, when erroneous, and 
essential assistance, when correct ? 


Such is the powerful nature of truth, my Lord, that, with a free 
press for its circulation, the pernicious abuses to which so many 
nations are unhappily a prey, would instantaneously disappear, and 
the oppression by which their inhabitants are ground to dust, would 
speedily vanish. Despotism has a natural affinity to darkness ; li- 
berty, to light. As flowers are nurtured into blossom by the heat and 
light of the sun, so are the virtuous propensities of man thrown into 
action by the animating beams of freedom. 

With a press perfectly free, good institutions acquire perfection, 
and bad ones disappear. But the liberty of the press being extin- 
guised, bad institutions spring up apace, and scarcely any good one 
can continue to exist. Were I asked what part of our Constitution 
it would be most fatal to lose, I would answer without hesitation : 
‘ The liberty of the press. Leave me that, and I will ensure the 
rest. But take that away, and I cannot answer a single moment for 
any other part of the fabric.’ I do not believe, my Lord, (for really 
Ido not think you a mere devil,) that, at the commencement of 
your war against the press, you had any idea of the length you 
might be induced te go, or of the enormous criminality of your 
object. But, having once embarked, you thought it inconsistent with 
your dignity to return. Of what consequence is it to a nation, my 
Lord, if they are enslaved, whether the mischief arise from ignorance 

or design? We havea grand lesson of colonial alienation before 
us, which may show the danger of arbitrary proceedings in our 
distant provinces. Did not the tyranny of Governors, in concurrence 
with the injudicious pretensions of the Legislature, first produce 
those discontents, which terminated in the separation of America 
from Great Britain? ‘That separation may now, indeed, be produc- 
tive of a good to the world, which was little foreseen. If the prin- 
ciples of such men as you and Buonaparte should unhappily prevail 
in Europe, liberty will still have one asylum in the universe. 

For the comparatively moderate measures of our American Go- 
vernors, however, some plausible pretexts, some shadow of justifica- 
tion, might have existed. But what possible justification can be 
attempted by you, for having utterly extinguished the liberty of the 
press in India, unless it be the stale and vague pretext of state ne- 
cessity, the usual argument of tyrants ? 


“So spake the fiend, 
And with necessity, the tyrant’s plea, 
Excused his devilish deeds.’ 
But, besides that public men may easily mistake the gratification 
of their own particular propensities for the general good of the state, 
no species of necessity, at least no necessity under which you, my 
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Lord, as Governor-General of India, could have laboured, can be 
admitted as an excuse for violating the most essential principles of 
the British Constitution. Were you even beset with treason, sedi- 
tion, insurrection, it would have formed no justification of your 
conduct, since there were British courts of judicature to try offenders. 
But the fact is, that there was even no visible pretext for your 
violent attack upon the press. Are the Natives of India become 
politicians? Or rather, are they not the least refractory subjects 
upon earth? Was not the press much more free, or licentious, if 
you will, under the administration of Mr. Hastings, and other Go- 
vernors, than it was, at any time, during that of your Lordship ? 
They, particularly Mr. Hastings, were even personally attacked ; 
but they had too much conscious dignity and good sense to resent 
these ephemeral effusions of discontent, and too much wisdom to think 
of restraining the liberty of the press, on account of its occasional 
licentiousness. ‘ Good men,’ says Junius, ‘to whom alone I address 
myself, appear to me to consult their piety as little as their judg- 
ment and experience, when they admit the great and essential ad- 
vantages accruing to society from the freedom of the press, yet 
indulge themselves in peevish or passionate exclamations against the 
abuse of it. Betraying an unreasonable expectation of benefits pure 
and entire from any human institution, they, in effect, arraign the 
goodness of Providence, and confess that they are dissatisfied with 
the common lot of humanity.’ 

After disobeying the orders of the Court of Directors, and treating 
the principles of the British Constitution with contempt, what more 
could be expected, but that, if there were no obstacle but your own 
inclinations, you would have declared yourself independent of both ? 
But your restrictions on the press constitute by far the most extra- 
ordinary measure that I have heard or read of in civilised times. It 
is even the most extraordinary act of your own Government. If 
there were really any rational grounds for a measure of political 
audacity, on which very few Governors would have chosen to ven- 
ture, you, my Lord, with all the ingenuity that belongs to you, will 
no doubt be able to explain. At present, however, it must be re- 
garded as a singular phenomenon in the history of British Govern- 
ment, that the press, in our great Eastern Empire, should be sub- 
jected to restrictions, which would be reckoned disgraceful in any 
of our little islands in the West Indies, of which the inhabitants are 
principally slaves. 

These restrictions I shall first consider, as they are a violation of 
the British Constitution, which admits of no previous restraints upon 
publications of any description ; and for this doctrine, without going 
back mto antiquity, I will quote an authority to which even your 
Lordship will not object: I mean that of Lord Hawkesbury. It is 
yet in the recollection of every one, that, while this nobleman was 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Buonaparte roused the utmost 
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indignation of every British subject, by attempting to dictate limi- 
tations to the press of this country, not, however, one tenth part so 
degrading as those you have imposed upon the press of India. 
When ‘ the first of a long series of conflicts between the greatest 
power in the world and the only free press remaining in Europe * 
began, Lord Hawkesbury, in his answer to M, Otto’s representations, 
(see Correspondence between Great Britain and France, &c. 1803, p. 
26,) declared the liberty of the press to be ‘ justly dear to every 
British subject. The Constitution admits of no paevious restraints 
upon publications of any description ; but there exist judicatures, 
wholly independent of the Executive Government, capable of taking 
cognizance of such publications as the law deems to be criminal, 
and which are bound to inflict the punishment the delinquents may 
deserve.’ 

Now, I beg you will have the goodness carefully to compare this 
clear and luminous ex position of the noble Secretary of State, with your 
own general regulations for the press in India, and with your summary 
proceedings in my case, and to tell us whether you think you have 
not violated the principles of the British Constitution, of common 
justice, and of common sense ; whether you, a mere Governor of a 
prov ince, have not taken upon yourself to do that which his gra- 
cious Majesty cannot do, and that which has never been claimed by 
any branch of his illustrious House, to impose previous restraints 
upon publications, of which the Constitution of this country does not 
admit. 

The murderer of bis friend, whom we so justly abhor, only takes 
away the life of one individual, by which act, if detected, he forfeits 
his own. But the successful invader of the freedom of the press, 
deprives us all of the condition which alone renders life worth the 
holding, and of the means of exposing and punishing his own ini- 
quities. Instead of my own crude thoughts, let me state the ideas 
of Milton on this subject, which may be considered as a genuine in- 
stance of the sublime : ‘ Who kills a man, kills a reasonable creature, 
God's image ; but he who destroys a good book, kills reason itself, 
kills the image of God, as it were in the eye...... We should be 
wary, thereforé, what persecution we raise against the living labours 
of public men, how we spill that seasoned life of man, preserved and 
stored up in books ; since we see a kind of homicide may be thus 
committed ,sometimes a martyrdom, and, if it extend to the whole 
impression, a kind of massacre, whereof the execution ends not in the 
slaying of an elemental life, but strikes at that ethereal and fifth es- 
sence, the breath of reason itself, slays an immortality rather than a 
life. — Areopagitica. 

An admirable idea of De Lolme on the liberty of the presg, is so 
peculiary applicable to the present subject, that I cannot help quot- 





* Sir James Mackintosh’s Speech on the trial of Peltier. 
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ing it: ‘ In short, whoever considers what it is that constitutes the 
moving principle of what we call great affairs, and the invincible 
sensibility of man to the opinion of his fellow-creatures, will not 
hesitate to affirm, that, if it were possible for the liberty of the press 
to exist in a despotic Government, and (what is not less difficult) for 
it to exist without changing the Constitution, this liberty of the press 
would alone form a counterpoise to the power of the Prince. If, for 
example, a an Empire of the East, a sanctuary could be found, 
which, rendered respectable by the ancient religion of the people, 
might insure safety to those who should bring thither their observa- 
tions of any kind; and that, from thence, printed papers should 
issue, which, under a certain seal, might be equally respected ; and 
which, in their daily appearance, should examine and freely discuss 
the conduct of the cadis, the bashaws, the vizir, the divan, and the 
sultan himself ; that would introduce immediately some degree of 
liberty.” To this ingenious idea I will just add that, if any man, of 
a romantic turn of mind, diametrically opposite to that which dis- 
tinguishes your Lordship, had taken the fancy of introducing into 
India, that sanctuary mentioned by De Lolme, there is no place 
upon earth where he could have done it with less risk of danger. 


Lerrer IX. 


To the Marquis of Wellesley, &c.—A few words on his general Go- 
vernment. 

‘ Ego itacomperi, omnia regna, civitates, nationes, usque eo prosperum im- 
perium habuisse, dum apud eos vera consilia valuerunt.’—Sallust. 

I witt now, my Lord, ask any man of the smallest particle of 
vandour, what could have been expected from that arbitrary spirit, 
of which I have given such damning specimens, when carried, as it 
must have been, into the various branches of the administration of 
public affairs, but that it should produce, among the native powers 
of India, disgust, irritation, revolt, and war? Accordingly, during 
the whole course of your administration, India has experienced these 
calamities in so full a measure, as scarcely to have enjoyed a single 
day of repose. 

Nor let our common sense be insulted by being told, that it argues 
great talents in a Governor-General, with a numerous and one of 
the best-composed armies in the world, together with the whole 
power and influence of the British Empire at his back, to vanquish, 
either in conjunction or detail, the half-disciplined rabble of a few 
petty princes of India. To those who are acquainted with the 
country, such boasts must appear ridiculous in the highest degree. 
If a scktool-boy were placed at the head of the Government of India, 
I maintain that he could not, but by superseding old and experienced 
officers, to make room for his own ignorant or inexperienced fa- 
vourites, avoid conquering. But this no Governor could do while 
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he liberty of the press existed. He could not, but by the extinction 
of that liberty, prevent the affairs of British India from flourishing, 
almost without a battle. 


There might, indeed, have been a time, as in the Government of 
Mr. Hastings, when to have even preserved a footing in India, re- 
quired energy and wisdom. ‘There might have been a period, as 
during the mild administration of Sir John Shore (Lord Teign- 
month), when, from the discontents of the army, it required the most 
consummate prudence to restore order and safety. But we do not 
find that these Governors considered themselves authorised, or 
thought it would contribute to promote their views, to impose restric- 
tions upon the press, to blindfoldthe people. Certainly, at either of 
these periods, the intemperance which has characterised your go- 
vernment, my Lord, would infallibly have lost India. And it remains 
yet to be proved that the precarious advantages which, under the 
most favourable circumstances, you have lately gained by dethrone- 
ments, bloodshed, and battles, might not have been more firmly 
secured by prudent negociation. 

But a single moment's reflection will teach us, that the pure 
ignorance which prevails on these subjects in Europe, is entirely to 
be attributed to the extinction of the liberty of the press in India. 
At every step, indeed, we meet with some calamitous consequence 
of that extraordinary measure ; and the farther we travel, the more 
dismal will the prospect appear. ‘ Let it be impressed upon your 
minds, let it be instilled into your children,’ says Junius, ‘ that the 
liberty of the press is the palladium of all the civil, political, and 
religious rights of an Englishman.’ 

Those who wish to know the extent to which, in your transac- 
tions with the Native powers, you have pushed what are commonly, 
although, perhaps, not very justly, called Machiavellian principles of 
policy, will be able, notwithstanding the great pains that have been 
taken to disguise them from the world, to collect much information 
from the investigations that are now afloat. I recollect, after my 
expulsion from India, reading some justification of your conduct in 
commencing hostilities with ‘Tippoo, deduced from documents after- 
wards found in the capital of that unfortunate monarch. My excla- 
mation at the time was, and it happened to be prophetic, what a va- 
luable depot of justification will Seringapatam prove to the Marquis 
of Wellesley! Your general and very commodious doctrine towards 
the princes of India, especially since the fortunate discovery of that 
depot, may be summed up in afew words: ‘If you keep up an 
intercourse of friendship with any power, which may give rise, in mu 
breast, to suspicions of hostileintentions towards the British Govern- 
ment, I will immediately declare war against you, sack your capital, 
and employ my Persian translator to comment upon the papers 
purporting to be your correspondence with other powers, that may be 
found in your cabinet, which commentaries I will publish to the 
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world, to show that you were a traitor to the British power, and 
that I was justified in attacking you. But farther, 1 would have 
you to know, that it is my fixed determination, if any correspondence 
shall be found in the cabinet of any dethroned prince, inferring even 
hostile wishes on your parts to the British power, to punish you, or 
if by death you should elude my grasp, your posterity, with dethrone- 
ment and loss of territory, at least ; and that I shall consider all 
mutual expressions of regard, in the common hyperbolical style of 
Asiatic compliment, as inferring the crime of hostile wishes against 
the British power.’ 

Such, my Lord, without any strained inference, is a correct abstract 
of your doctrines of the laws of nations ; and they are of so extra- 
vagant a nature, that the public will be curious to know the Gro- 
tiuses, the Puffendorfs, and the Vattels of the East, whom you 
deigned to consult as your authorities. But lest I shall be suspected 
of exaggeration, I must particularly request the reader to peruse a 
pamphlet, entitled, The Carnatic Question considered, in a Letter to 
a Member of Parliament, &c. There he will find ably and perspi- 
cuously detailed, by a gentleman possessing much local as well as 
general knowledge of Asiatic affairs, the extraordinary transactions 
relating to the dethronement of the Nabob of the Carnatic, which 
Mr. Sheridan so repeatedly and so forcibly characterised, in the 
House of Commons, by the epithets unjust, inhuman, and atrocious. 

Your conduct towards seme other Princes of India are already in 
a train of discussion before Parliament. From the confusion and 
doubt which will purposely be attempted to be thrown on them, it 
will, perhaps, be difficult for the public to form a true judgment of 
their merits or demerits. But, | think, no man can fail to under- 
stand, that to go through the solemn mockery of treaties with 
Princes, whom those who sign them declare not to be independent 
of the Company, to whom, ‘in all the forms of peremptory obse- 
quiousness, they dictate in respect to their military, administrative, 
and, I may almost say, down to their culinary establishments, is one 
of the most impudent pieces of acting with which the world has 
ever been insulted, or by which humanity has ever been outraged. 
That policy which consists in violating the essence, while professing 
respect for the forms of justice, is disgraceful to the last degree toa 
civilised nation. I should be glad to ask any Asiatic Governor or 
Member of Council, what rights they consider those unhappy Princes, 
who neither enjoy the dignity of independent sovereigns, nor the se- 
curity of ordinary subjects, to possess? ‘To answer the question 
satisfactorily, would, I believe, puzzle the most ingenious casuist 
among them, It is, however, very easy to answer it truly. They 
have no rights whatsoever, but are wholly dependent on the will of 

the Company's Governors. Their condition is even more precarious 
than that of an African slave, who has at least the interest of his 
owner as 2, guarantee for his personal security, 
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To persons wholly unacquainted with the affairs of India, the 
subject may be obscure and disgusting. Those, however, who dis- 
like the labour of wading through voluminous documents, will find 
a tolerably correct image of the state of that country, in the actual 
situation of France, and its surrounding tributaries and vassals, now 
falsely dignified with the name of foederative states ; the principles 
pursued by you in India being precisely the same which, when after- 
wards pursued by Bounaparte in Europe, deservedly encountered the 
reproach and execration of the world. 

To what tribunal can the miserable Natives of India, if their kists 
should be levied by military execution, if they should be oppressed 
by European magistrates, or dethroned by a Governor-General, 
resort for redress > Where can they find a press through which to 
utter their groans? Not one. They must be all buried in the 
compassionate bosom of some Secretary to the Government! _ Still 
less can the aggrieved Princes, or subjects, of India, penetrate through 
the clouds of misrepresentation and sophistry. by which their claims 
are purposely obscured, or hope to procure redress in Europe, 
Uuder the present system, it is utterly impossible. ‘The miserable 
Native has nothing to do but to submit. But it is astonishing that 
it should be expected by any Governor, that the pitiful affectation 
of respect to the rights of the Natives, which consists in deposing 
one Nabob, and setting up another more obsequious, should pass 
for aught but robbery, on any person in the intellectual scale above 
the rank of an idiot. If the benefit of the Natives formed any part 
of the consideration, it would be much better consulted by allowing 
the deposed Nabobs and their families a provision proportionate to 
the revenues of which they had been deprived, taking their territories 
avowedly under the jurisdiction of the Company, and admitting the 
inhabitants to all the privileges of the English laws. 

If our authority must be extended, it should be done in the manner 
least prejudicial, or rather most advantageous, to the Natives. But 
on the present most odious system, precisely the reverse is the case. 
The people are subjected to double burdens, since they must raise 
the tribute paid by the Nabobs to the Company, and bear the ex- 
pence of their own Governments besides. Under such a regime 
there can be no justice, there can be no security, there can be no 
safety, there can be no peace. Every thing is essentially arbitrary, 
capricious, and despotic, and it would be less cruel to the feelings of 
the miserable Native to leave him exposed to the incursions of the 
irregular plunderers of his country, than to subject him to the more 
certain and systematic depredations of foreign tyrants. Deprived of 
the benefits of the English laws, as well as of the laws of nations, 
which we are falsely taught to believe in this country they generally 
enjoy, what encouragement have the Natives of India to come under 
the English yoke, orthe Princes to remain faithful to the engagements 
they may have formed? The world should be informed, whether a 
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system so atrocious be the offspring of your own brain, or begot by 
the Court of Directors or Board of Control. At all events, it is 
necessary to the honour of this country, that the monster should 
be solemnly and formally disavowed by the Government of the parent 
State. 


There are two points more on which I shall touch in this letter. 
The first respects the use you have thought proper to make of your 
Council. Their names can no more avail you in my case than the 
approbation of the Court of Directors of your edict against the press. 
It is well known, and I shall have no difficulty in proving it, that 
you unceremoniously dispensed with the authority of your Council 
as often as you thought proper or convenient. In some considerable 
state transactions, you even never consulted them. ‘Their names 
being so regularly employed in my case, is, therefore, only an addi- 
tional proof that you felt your conduct could not stand upon its own 
merits. It is of little importance to inquire, whether the members 
of your Council were equally disposed with yourself to attack the 
personal freedom of the subject, and the liberty of the press, and 
whether they held the principles of the British Constitution in equal 
contempt, or only granted their sanction to your measures from a 
culpable complaisance, as the discovery would in no respect alter 
the state of the facts. I, therefore, only advert to this in passing, 
that I may have an opportunity of remarking on the lamentable in- 
efliciency, for good purposes, that exists in the present organisation 
of the Bengal Government. In the first place, the Governor-Gene- 
ral may act contrary to the opinion of bis Council, if they should be 
unanimous against him. In the next place, the Commander-in-chief 
of the Forces is the second member of the civil Government of a 
country containing a hundred millions of inhabitants. The other 
councillors, two in number, are generally taken from the Company's 
senior servants, of whom it can be no disparagement to say, that, 
deeply conversant as they may be with the principles and practice of 
commerce, they cannot be supposed to have had sufficient experience 
of the principles of the British Constitution, or of the laws of nations, 
for rightly discharging the functions of such important offices ; and 
in proof, I need only refer the reader to the facts contained in the 
preceding pages. But, besides the description, the number of those 
who compose the Government of such a mighty Empire, even if the 
power were more equally divided, would seem extremely dispropor- 
tionate. Their number is now four. In the time of Mr. Hastings, 
they consisted, I think, of seven, when the extent of territory was 
not near so considerable. I do not believe that the disputes which 
then existed in the Councils of Bengal, tended either to diminish the 
vigour or justice of the Government ; and I hold it just as pernicious 
a doctrine to restore them to harmony by a reduction of their num- 
bers, as to curtail the liberty of the press, in order to destroy its 
licentiousness. If we wish for precedents, the Dutch East India 
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Councils, when Holland was a free nation, were composed of many 
members, although their territories were, comparatively, of very 
trifling extent. In 1793, while Holland yet enjoyed some degree of 
freedom, three Commissioners were sent out to examine into all the 
abuses of their different Governments in India. ‘The example seems 
worthy of imitation. These are points so obvious, that it appears 
to me no man of an unsophisticated mind, who has not a strong 
predilection for tyranny, will controvert them. At all events, it 
appears that, in the present state of Asiatic affairs, while individuals 
are entrusted with such inordinate power, it is essential to the interests 
of the parent State that a frequent sweep should be made of the 
Councils, as well as the Governors, of india. 

I have heard it urged as an objection to your accusers, that yeur 
administration is well spoken of by some of those who have returned 
from India. But the premises may be very true, without the con- 
sequences attempted to be deduced from them being at all just. If, 
however, such testimony could possibly be divested of the suspicion 
of partiality, what would avail the weight of mere opinion against 
the evidence of facts? ‘Those who approve of such conduct as I 
have depicted, must be either of the same arbitrary disposition with 
yourself, and speak from sympathy, or they have not attended to 
the subject, and speak at random, or they are your mere creatures. 
Many of those, indeed, who have recently returned from India 
with fortunes, must be persons, whom you have promoted, or 
served, or might have ruined ; and, in either case, they may chance 
to owe you obligations, which it is quite natural that they should 
express. If we consider, indeed, that the affairs of a hundred mil- 
lions of Asiatic inhabitants have been administered by afew thousand 
“uropeans, under your Lordship’s patronage, for seven years, it 
would be surprising if a considerable proportion of these Europeans 
did not, from those feelings of interest and dependence common to 
men, have some leaning of partiality towards you. ‘To this reason- 
ing, as derived from the most prominent principles of human nature, 
I would advise the people of this country, in forming their judgment 
of your conduct, strictly to attend. Even with these powerful senti- 
ments, operating in your favour in the breasts of Anglo-Asiatics, I 
will venture to affirm, that, if polled, a great majority of them would 
decide against you; while, if they were unanimous in your praise, 
opinion, as I have said, can avail nothing against the testimony of 
facts. ‘The gentlemen of the Madras and Bombay establishments, 
who may be supposed better, as being less biassed, judges of your 
conduct, than those of Bengal, do not, as far as I can learn, speak 
in high terms of the merits of your administration, or admire the 
system, which you have carried to such perfection, of deposing 
Nabobs, which they even seem to think may be converted into a 
lucrative trade. 















































To Frerepom. 
‘ Te Dacus asper, te profugi Scythe, 
Urbesque, gentesque, et Latium ferox, 
Regumque matres barbarorum, et 

Purpurei metuunt tyranni.’—Hor, 1. 1, od. 35. 


"Twas long since the Goth of the pitiless north, 

Like his storms, from the land of the tempest rush’d forth ; 
The Grecian had sunk in the wide-swelling flood, 

And conquering Rome saw her sun set in blood. 


And nations, more fierce than the Vandal in name, 
Had forged a fresh chain for the children of fame ; 
When reluctant to flee, and unable to save, 

The spirit of freedom yet stood by the wave. 


She look’d for her freemen, but freemen were none, 
The stranger was there, they had bow'd to his throne ; 
Other lords, other nations, held rule in their home, 
O'er the glorious of Hellas, the mighty of Rome. 


And silent in dust was the musical tongue, 

And hush’d were the strains the enchanter had sung, 
Yet the stone on their tomb seem’d untrue to its trust, 
For there breathed yet a voice from the eloquent dust. 


When the splendour was dimm’‘d by disgrace, and each name 
That shook the wide earth was their boast and their shame, 
A new home, a new name, a new nation she sought her, 

In a land far away o’er the deep-rolling water ; 

Where the sun, flaming o'er the Atlantic's green breast, 
First looks on the glorious lands of the west, 

The victor to vanquish, the spoiler to spoil, 

And glory and peace are the meed of the toil. 


‘Twas then, Oh! bright spirit of Freedom! to thee 
The cry of Ausonia came over the sea ; 

Yet, strangely commingling, the far echoes roll 
With the voice of Iberia, the hope of the Pole. 


Shall the prayer of the sons of thy mighty be vain, 
Nor the fire of past ages once kindle again ? 

In vain shall thy chosen imploringly bend, 

While in gladness the songs of the stranger ascend. 


Return, ah! return, and thy golden age bring ; 

More sweetly again the enchanter shall sing ; 

And a Cesar arise, like the first in renown, 

Ere the wreath on his brow was an Emperor's crown. 
Liverpool. H.W. d. 
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Recent Frencn Work on Cutna.* 


Tuere is no subject more tempting to the taste of certain specu- 
lative minds, than the annals of India and of China: we have 
known an officer, who, because he had passed three months on the 
hanks of the Ganges, and conversed, God knows how, with the 
Chief Priest of a pagoda, firmly believed that the history of India 
could be accurately traced back eighty thousand years! But here 
comes a disciple of Fo, who considers the Indians as mere upstarts, 
known only a week or two ago, and who, upon the authority of the 
Chinese historians, modestly makes the annals of this people go 
back to 276,479 years before the Christian era ! 

We will not seriously take upon ourselves the trouble of ex- 
amining such a chronology as this: and we have too much respect 
for the understanding of our readers, to undertake a task which 
Bossuet and Bailly have already performed. Nevertheless, from 
the facts furnished by other historians, we can reconcile ourselves 
to believe, that the annals of China go back for more than two 
thousand years before our own era; and we also know that the 
Great Wall has been built about two thousand years, and that it ex- 
tends itself over five hundred leagues of distance. 

According to the calculations of Sir G, Staunton, who accom- 
panied Lord Macartney in his embassy to China, the population of 
that country, which, from north to south, covers a space of nine 
hundred leagues, is three hundred and thirty millions of indivi- 
duals ; Pekin and Nankin have each more than three millions of 
inhabitants, and the army contains more than eighteen hundred 
thousand men, infantry, cavalry, and marines. 

A more recent notice in ‘The Oriental Herald’ states, however, 
that China contains only one hundred and forty-six millions of in- 
habitants, and the army only twelve hundred thousand men, from 
which we are led to infer, with the late Malte-Brun, that the early 
travellers to China have greatly magnified the population and 
forces of the empire. 

The essays of Pere Amyot, the researches of the Pere du Halde, 
of the Abbé Grozier, the ingenious critiques of De Pauw, the 





* Manners, Usages, Customs, Arts, Trades, Punishments, Ceremo- 
nies, Monuments, &c. &c. of China; after the original drawing of P. 
Castiglioni, of the Chinese painter, Pu-Qua, of N. Alexandre, Cham- 
bors, and Dadley, by M. \ Aubry-le-Comte, Dévéria, Grévedon, 
Regnier, Phaal, Schmit, Thénot, and Videl; with ex ylanatory notes, and 
an introduction, répresenting the actual state of the Chinese Empire, 
its Statistics, Government, Institutions, &c.; by M. Bua de Malpierre 
Paris. 1828, 











































256 The Gamester. 


evidence of Lord Anson, of Bougainville, and of Sonnerat, the 
relations of the Swedes, Osbektoren and Ekermann, in rectifying 
the ideas which have been formed iu Europe, concerning the arts, 
the pompous fetes and magnificent spectacles, have only increased 
our desire of knowing them better; especially since subsequent 
accounts have rectified several passages in the work describing the 
embassy of Lord Macartney, who had probably represented the Chinese 
empire as so formidable, to lessen the disappointment which his 
countrymen must have felt at the ill-success of his first embassy. 

The narrative of the pilgrimage of Lord Amherst across the 
Chinese provinces, teaches us nothing new; but the translation of 
a recent journey of M. ‘Timpouky, makes us better acquainted 
with the manners and customs, and the laws of one of the most 
remarkable people of Asia. 

It was therefore desirable to unite, in one single work, all matter 
of any interest, which, up to the present day, has been published 
respecting China, whether in France, in England, or in Germany. 
The execution of such a project was not easy ; it required a variety 
of knowledge, and a considerable capital; but the names of Aubry- 
le-Comte, Devéria, Grévedon, Schmit, and other young artists, 
collaborateurs of M. de Malpierre, are powerful encouragements. 
The first fourteen numbers, which complete the first volume, have 
already appeared. 

This magnificent collection is dedicated to the Duchess of Berri, 
and among the number of subscribers are already several foreign 
Kings and Princes ; it is announced that this list will be shortly 
filied. The text of the work, which will form three complete vo- 
lumes, is from the press of M. Firmin Didot. 





THe GAMESTER. 


Hex yawn'd beneath his feet—his burning brow, 
(As if a demon there had fix’d his throne,) 
The strife that raged within did sadly show ; 
His anguish was not vented in a groan. 
Speechless he rush’d, regardless of the storm, 
Or lightning, gain’d the rock’s tempestuous crest ; 
The elements in vain assail’d his form,— 
A deadlier war was raging in his breast. 
Guilt in his looks, and frenzy in his mien, 
He roll'd his maniac eyes in horrid mood, 
Scornful he gazed on the tumultuous g@ene, 
Defying God, plunged headlorg in the flood ; 
The billows hoarser dash’d, the sea-bird howl'd, 
Muttering funereal peals the thunder louder growl'd. 
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Ancient Ecyprians anp Eruropians. 


Substance of a Lecture, by Mr. H. C. Stafford, Professor of Languages, recently 
delivered at the Music Hall, Sheffield. 

Tur Egyptians, a portion of whose interesting history I have 
pledged myself to develop in a series of lectures, derived their 
origin, as well as their civil and religious institutions, from Ethiopia. 

Considering this as one of the most important facts connected 
with the ancient history of the world, and sufficient of itself, if 
properly developed, to enable us to trace the origin, affinity, and 
connexion of more than two-thirds of the nations which inhabit 
it,—a cursory survey of the little that is known of this ancient centre 
of civilisation may form the best introduction to the subject on 
which we are entering. The old Ethiopian monarchy was situated 
on the banks of the Nile above Egypt. The chief seat of its power 
was the Nilotic island of Meroe. It was celebrated, as we shall see, 
in the earliest periods of history, and extended its colonies to almost 
every shore of the old world. It is seldom heard of after the time 
of Cyrus, and is never mentioned after the age of Augustus Cesar, 
and that of St. Luke. 

The people of this kingdom were an ancient African race, nearly 
related to the old Egyptians, and intimately connected with them 
in the early ages of their monarchy. Ethiopian princes, and whole 
dynasties, occupied the throne of the Pharaohs at various times, even 
to a late period before the Persian conquest. The Ethiopians 
had the same religion, the same sacerdotal order, the same hierogly- 
phics, the same rites of sepulture, and the same ceremonies, as the 
Egyptians. 

The Egyptians, according to their own testimony, received their 
religion and learning from Ethiopia. This fact is of the greatest 
importance, as it is in perfect accordance with every genuine monu- 
ment of Ethopian history, establishes their claims, proves that they 
were a people whose civilisation preceded that of the Egyptians, 
and, at the same time, accounts for the identity of their religious 
and political systems. All the historical and sacred books of this 
ancient people, as well as those of the Egyptians, are lost: the 
only notices respecting either of these nations are to be found 
in Greek and Roman authors, who have preserved some scattered 
relics of their history, and in the accounts of a few ancient travel- 
lers ; but even these are in a great measure lost, and only exist in 
fragments, the i ity of which is not always very certain. 

The Greeks : used the term Ethiopian nearly as we 
use that of Negro, and constantly spoke of the Ethiopians as we 
speak of the Negroes, as if they were the blackest people in the 
world. ‘To wash the Ethiopian white, was a proverbial expression, 
applied to a hopeless attempt. ‘This proverb has induced some ta 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 17. Ss 
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consider the Ethiopians as genuine Negroes. It would, however, 
be quite as easy to prove, from the concurrent testimony of the 
ancients, and the monuments discovered by modern travellers, that 
the Egyptians are genuine Negroes, as it is to maintain, by ancient 
history,,that the Ethiopians were such. Herodotus, in his account 
of the people of Colchos, says that they were a colony of Egyptians, 
and supports his opinion by this argument, that they were black in 
complexion and woolly haired. These are exactly the words used 
in the description of undoubted Negroes. Auschylus mentions the 
crew of the Egyptian bark, as seen from an eminence on shore ; 
the person who espies them concludes them to be Egyptians, from 
their black complexion. Other ancient writers mention the Egyp- 
tians as a swarthy pape, which might with equal propriety be 
applied to a pe rfect black cr to a brown or dusky Nubian. In 
Lucian, there is a ludicrous description of a young Egyptian who 
Was presented to the crew of a trading vessel at the Pireus. It 
is said of him, that, ‘ besides being black, he had projecting lips, 
and was very slender in his legs, and that his hair, and the curls 
bushed up behind, marked him to be of servile rank.’ The hair of 
the Ethiopians near Syene is sometimes frizzled at the sides, and 
stiffened with grease, so as perfectly to resemble the extraordinary 
projection on the head of the Sphynx; but the make of the limbs 
corresponds with the Negro. 

If the Egyptians, notwithstanding the strength of some of these 
passages, were indeed Negroes, we have every reason to believe 
that more frequent allusion would have been made to the fact. But 
all that this, and other circumstances connected with this part of the 
subject, ought to teach us, is to hesitate in explaining the expres- 
sions of the ancients in that very strong sense in which they may at 
first strike us, and, in many instances, to inquire what title they 
have to our implicit confidence in their assertions. 

If we may judge of the complexion of the Egyptians from the 
numerous paintings found in the recesses of temples, and in the 
tombs of the Kings in Upper Egypt, in which the colours are pre- 
served in a very fresh state, we shall be led to conclude that the 
general complexion of these people was a chocolate or a red cop- 
per colour. ‘The coloured figures given by Belzoni fully establish 
this fact. Nor are we to suppose that this red colour is put on in 
want of a lighter paint or flesh colour: it is evidently intended to 
represent the complexion of the people ; for when the limbs or 
bodies are represented as seen through a thin veil, the tint used 
resembles the complexion of Europeans. The same shade might 
have been generally adopted, if a darker one had not been preferred, 
as more truly representing the natural complexion of the Egyptian 
race. Female figures are sometimes distinguished by a yellow or 
tawny colour, and hence it is probable that the shade of complexion 
was lighter in those who were protected from the sun. Other 
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Egyptian antiquities furnish other facts which are equally favourable 
to this opinion. 

On the sculptures and hieroglyphic paintings of Upper Egypt is 
often seen a plant which some have supposed to be the banana tree, 
an opinion which I cannot admit, because it was only introduced 
into that country under the dominion of the Arabs. I should 
rather think it is the ensete, a plant cultivated in the marshy parts 
of Ethiopia, where it is an aliment of the first necessity, and con- 
cerning which the ancient Greeks and Romans had but very imper- 
fect and confused notions. ‘This plant was, in all probability, 
never cultivated in Egypt; for, admitting that in the primitive 
periods of this country the soil was sufficiently moist for it, we 
have no reason to believe that the climate was warm enough 
for its growth. Its appearance, therefore, on Egyptian monuments 
may be regarded as a proof that it was adopted as a significant hie- 
roglyphic in another country, in which it might be a_ positive 
emblem of some season, which it brought to mind by the circum- 
stances of its vegetation. 

The ancients are unanimously agreed in saying that the castes of 
the priests in Egypt had a sacred language. ‘The sacred language 
of the ancient Egyptian priests was once the common or vulgar 
idiom of Ethiopia. This fact affords an additional proof that the 
religious institutions of the Egyptians came from Ethiopia, as well 
as the language consecrated to the use of the priests, who were the 
sole depositaries of those institutions. 

All these facts confirm the ancient civilisation of this more 
southern people, the Ethiopians, from whom the Egyptians derived 
theirs ; but they do not furnish any data respecting the time when 
that civilisation commenced,—how long it continued,—or at what 
period it was extended to Egypt. 

With respect to the extent of the country inhabited by this 
ancient civilised people, and the different places of their existence, 
we are in similar darkness and uncertainty. 

In Africa, there are two distinct races of men: the one is that 
whose characteristic features are a flat nose and thick lips ; the 
others have European features, the colour of their skin varying from 
light or dark brown to black. The Greeks, and after them the 
Romans, gave this race of men the name of A’thiopes. 

In the South of Egypt there are tribes of this race, concentrated 
here and there by successive invasions of the Arabs and Negroes. 
Bruce, who considered them as relics of the ancient inhabitants of 
the country, termed them Shepherds; they gave themselves the 
name of Berbers, which, by some travellers, has been transformed 
into that of Barabras. Under this name, several Arabian authors 
have spoken of the founders of the monuments of Upper Egypt ; 
and, in this sense, it is synonymous with Ethiopian, since other 
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authors have said the same of these southern people. The sea 
which stretches along the coasts of Africa, south of the straits of 
Babelmandel, was, by the ancient geographers, called the sea of 
the Berberi, or Berbers, and to these coasts they gave the name of 
Berbaria, or country of the Berbers ; they also extended this name 
to those parts situated on the south of Egypt, where we have just 
seen that people of this name still exist. 

The Ethiopians formerly extended as far as the western ocean, 
along the coasts of which they formed various establishments. In 
our day there exists a singular people in the northern parts of the 
chain of Mount Atlas, who call themselves Berbers, and who in all 
respects resemble the inhabitants of the banks of the Nile. ‘These 
are tribes of hardy peasants, who live in huts, or in caverns among 
the hills, and support themselves chiefly by pasture and tillage. 

Berbaria was, perhaps, the name given to the north of Africa, 
long before it occupied a place in the languages of Europe. The 
name gived to the country of the Berbers did not come into com- 
mon use, in the European languages, till after the epoch of the 
Arabs. 

Long before this epoch, the eastern coast of Africa was the seat 
of very ancient colonies. The Phoenicians, who, as we shall here- 
after see, were a colony or branch of the old Ethiopians, traded 
thither in ages beyond the reach of historical accounts. It is very 
probable that the Ophir of Hiram and Solomon was situated some- 
where on this coast. In later times, commercial seats on the 
African shores were the medium of trade between India and the 
west, and were occasionally frequented by Greek and Roman mer- 
chants. 

From these and many other considerations, it is evident that 
Berbers was the name of the race of men, whom the Greeks termed 
Ethiopians. It is evidently of very great antiquity, as tribes of this 
people, separated by considerable extent of territory, have preserved 
it ever since the unknown period when they were united and formed 
but one body. 

Having thus followed the traces of the extension of the Berbers 
or Ethiopians into Africa, ‘a more difficult task,’ the Lecturer said, 
“now devolves upon me, that of tracing the same ancient people in 
Europe and Asia. Pliny relates a tradition, that the Ethiopians 
had, at a very early period, dominion over a part of Europe; but he 
neither tells us where he had his information, nor enters into any 
detailed account respecting the recollections preserved of this event. 
This insulated assertion, therefore, proceeding from such a careless 
writer, or rather compiler, as he is known to have been, can only 
deserve being considered as the index of a possible fact. According 
to Homer, the inhabitants of Caria spoke the language of the Ber- 
bers. Ancient traditions attribute the origin of the Carians to 
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colonies which came from the island of Crete. This fact accounts 
for their speaking the language of the Berbers, since the inhabitants 
of Crete allow that the Ethiopians were among those who peopled 
their Island.’ The Lecturer here mentioned the opinions of several 
other ancient Greek authors, and gave an interesting account of 
the Pelasgi, which he concluded by saying, that the learned of 
modern times are much divided in their opinions on this subject ; 
and all that two-thirds of the literati of Europe have said respect- 
ing the language, origin, and affinity of these ancient adventurers, 
has thrown little or no light on ancient history. Some’ have 
considered them as-natives of Africa; others have believed them 
to be Phoenicians; others again relying entirely on what the Romans 
have said concerning them and the antiquities of their country, 
and beeause the Pelasgi passed through some parts of Italy, on 
their way from Arcadia, have been induced to conclude that this 
part of Greece was their native country. These must, however, 
have forgotten that the mysteries of Samothrace were an institution 
of the Pelasgi; and the name of the divinities termed Cabires is 
evidently from the Phoenician language, which must have been 
nearly allied to that of Ethiopia, since the people who spoke it 
were natives of this ancient centre of civilisation. ‘The Pelasgi, 
in all probability, emigrated from Africa, and we have nothing 
to prove that they endeavoured to keep up any relations with 
their ancient country, as no tradition of their subsequent relation 
with it has been preserved. This circumstance makes it probable 
that their emigration was preceded by intestine commotions, in 
which the victorious party obliged the other to fly. Of all the 
tribes we have mentioned, we at present know too little to be able 
to say whether they have preserved any traditions of their common 
origin. 

They have fallen from their ancient state of civilisation : still 
some traces of that state are found among them, and these would 
probably be more numerous if our knowledge of them was less 
superficial. Thus, while the peopie by whom they are surrounded 
make no use of inoculation, the Berbers of Mount Atlas, and those 
of the banks of the Nile, have practised it from the earliest times 
of history. The inhabitants of Hlouza, not far from the Niger, 
practise it likewise; and, as the process which they use is quite 
peculiar to themselves, it is evident that they have not adopted it 
through imitation. It has also existed from the most ancient times 
among the people who live east of the Black Sea, in the countries 
which anciently formed Colchos. 

To the Ethiopians, the centre of whose government and worship 
was at Meroe, is to be applied whatever the ancients have said of 
their institutions. In this fallen city, the site and a few ruins of 
which have but lately been discovered, existed the same political 
organisation and religion as in Egypt. Nothing certain is known 
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as to the time when this city was built. ‘The Abyssinians make it 
look back into the very infancy of antiquity; but their annals for 
the periods of their own history are quite as fabulous as those of 
most other nations, and not less so than those of the Greeks and 
Romans, which make the founders of their cities older than some 
of their gods, and their inhabitants coeval with time. The ancients, 
it is well known, have made mention of Ethiopian vessels, which 
they saw in the ports of India. The Ethiopians had an establish- 
ment at the mouth of the Indus, which the author of the ‘Periplus 
of the Red Sea’ calls emporium barbaricum,—the emporium of the 
Barbarians, Berbers, or Ethiopians. ‘The author of this work must 
have derived this name from one of the nations on the Eastern coasts 
of Africa, to which the ancients, as we have already seen, gave that 
of Berbaria, or country of the Berbers, which is but another name 
for Ethiopia. 

A part of the population of Madagascar bears a great resem- 
blance to this race of men, and probably owes its origin to colonies 
sent out thither by the Berbers or Ethiopians. The Phoenicians 
sprang from a colony of this people, which had established itself 
on the isles of the Persian Gulf, whence it afterwards sent other 
secondary colonies to Phoenicia. Phoenicia, it is well known, 
planted colonies in almost every part of the old world. Whether 
these commercial colonies took place before the events to which 
we have just alluded, or whether they were sent out after the re- 
turn of peace and good order, cannot be ascertained. If, however, 
we might hazard a conjecture on such obscure facts, it would 
allow the priority to the commercial colonies; as those of the 
Persian Gulf must have preceded those they sent to Phoenicia, and 
these had long been in a flourishing state when the Jews invaded 
alestine. 

It is, however, very different with regard to commercial estab- 
lishments. These require time to gain firm footing, and still more 
in order to be able to furnish the elements of new colonies. Several 
reasons seem to favour the opinion that the commercial colonies 
were formed by the Berbers or Ethiopians before the civil commo- 
tions happened, which occasioned the emigrations of the Pelasgi. 
This last event probably took place about the time that theo- 
cracy was established. This system, which subdued every thing to 
the will of the priesthood, must necessarily have produced its 
opponents ; these, it is possible, finding themselves too weak to 
resist the influence of the priests, chose rather to forsake their 
native place than submit to superstitious tyrants. 

According to this view of the subject, the theocratic system 
would be preceded in Ethiopia, as well as in India and Egypt, by an 
anterior period, in which a flourishing and extensive commerce 
gave life and vigour to the nation, and enabled it to acquire great 
wealth and fame. The spirit of theocracies has no such tendency 
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to improvement in any useful art or science. When the Ethiopians 
were reduced to this state, and not before, the ancients began to 
have a superficial knowledge of them ; the little they have said of 
them is involved in much obscurity, uncertainty, fable, and pre- 
judice. 

‘ Ladies and Gentlemen,’ said the Lecturer in conclusion, ‘I have 
now taken a general, though. perhaps, a very imperfect, survey of 
Ethiopian antiquities, monuments, physical characters, establish- 
ments, colonies, commercial relations with India, remains of their 
race, and so forth ; if, however, I have advanced sufficient to prove 
that they were the ancestors of the Egyptians, I have done more 
than I expected when I embarked in this inquiry; and, as the insti- 
tutions and religion of the Egyptians were the same, if I should suc- 
ceed in developing their history, the application of it to the Ethio- 
pians will follow as a necessary consequence, and thus make us in 
some degree acquainted with these two ancient and venerable nations.’ 





ADDRESS TO THE SHADE or Mitron.* 


O ruov dread Bard! whose soul of fire 
Moved o'er the dark-string’d Epic lyre, 
Till brightening where thy spirit swept 
Lustre upon its dimness crept, 

And, at thy word, from dull repose 
The Light of heavenly Song arose ! 

O that this lyric shell of mine 

Were like thy harp, Minstrel divine ! 
With thunder-chords intensely strung, 
To chime with thy audacious song 
That scorned all deeds to chronicle 
Less than the wars of Heaven and Hell : 
O that this most despised hand 

Could sweep so beautifully grand 

The nerves Tyrtean !—I would then 
Storm at the souls of little men, 

And raise them to a nobler mood 

Than that Athenian Master could |! t~ 
But no!—the spirit long has fled 

‘That warmed the old tremendous dead, 
Who seem in stature of their mind 

The Anaks of the human kind : 





* From ‘The May Queen, a Lyrical Drama. By George Darley.’ 
+ Tyrteus, the Attic pedagogue, before the sound of whose lyre the 
walls of Ithome fell. 
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So bright their crowns of glory burn, 
Our eyes are seared ; we feebly turn 

In terrible delight away, 

And only— ‘ Ye were mighty !’ say. 

We turn to forms of milder clay, 

Who smile, indeed, but cannot frown, 
Nor bring Hell up, nor Heaven down. 
One gloomy Thing indeed, who now 
Lays in the dust his lordly brow, 

Had might, a deep indignant sense, 
Proud thoughts, and moving eloquence ; 
But oh! that high poetic strain 

Which makes the heart shriek out again 
With pleasure half mistook for pain ; 
That clayless spirit which doth soar 

To some far empyrean shore, 

Beyond the chartered flight of mind, 
Reckless, repressless, unconfined, 
Spurning from off the roofed sky 

Into unciel’d Infinity ; 

Beyond the blue crystalline sphere, 
Beyond the ken of optic seer, 

The flaming walls of this great world, 
Where Chaos keeps his flag unfurled 
And embryon shapes around it swarm, 
Waiting till some all-mighty arm 

Their different essences enrol 

Into one sympathetic whole ; 

That spirit which presumes to seize 

On new creation-seeds like these, 

And bears on its exultant wings 

Back to the earth undreamt-of things, 
Which unseen we could not conceive, 
And seen we scarcely can believe ;— 
That strain, this spirit, was not thine, 
Lost-favoured child of the fond Nine ! 
Great as thou wert, thou lov’dst the clod, 
Nor, like blind Miron, walk’d with God ! 
* * * * * * * 
To stretch that bow should I pretend, 
Which none but thou, dread Bard! could bend, 
Well might the unchecked thunder speed, 
Full volley to avenge the deed, 

And blast me, impious: but I keep 
Dread finger still upon my lip, 

And inly to suggestion say— 

‘ Lead not that high heroic way; 
‘Where Milton trode, few mortals may!’ 





Account or tHE Dyginc Drue, caLttep Kasumpa, A PRODUC- 
TION OF SIAM. 


Amonc the articles of import into Singapore, from China and 
Siam, is a dyeing drug, called by the Natives, Kasumba. It is red 
in colour and made up in small lumps, rendered very hard, ap- 
parently by manipulation. It yields two colours, namely, yellow of 
a very imperfect description, and reds of various hues, according to 
the different methods employed by the dyer for imparting the colour 
to the cloth. For the red colour which it contains, it is held in high 
estimation by the Natives, and very beautiful pinks are dyed by 
them from it; but they are fugitive, and will by no means stand the 
action of soap and water. Highly valued, however, as this Kasumba 
is by the Natives of this part of the world, (Singapore,) it is simply 
safflower, and in Europe, where the dyer is in possession of so many 
other materials, from which similar colours may be obtained in much 
higher perfection, it is held in very slight estimation. Here, the 
price of the best descriptions of it may be reckoned at no less than 
a hundred Spanish dollars per picul ; whilst in England the price 
put upon it is 7/. per cwt. or about forty-one dollars per picul. A 
small quantity of it was sent home some time ago, by way of experi- 
ment, by one of the mercantile establishments of this settlement, to 
the politeness of the members of which we are indebted for a very 
elaborate report upon its qualities and value, drawn up by a gentle- 
man of great practical skill and experience, connected with one of 
the first dyeing establishments in Great Britain. This report is by 
no means encouraging. The yellow colour yielded by the Kasumba 
is pronounced utterly worthless, and scarcely deserving the name of 
yellow ; and the red colour obtainable froin it, is not only infinitely 
inferior in beauty and durability, which might easily be supposed, but 
also much dearer than the reds which are dyed from cochineal. ‘To 
dye 1lb. of silk, 4lbs. of Kasumba are required, the price of which, 
at the rate we have mentioned, would be about 5s. ; whilst to dye the 
same quantity of silk, four ounces of cochineal are sufficient, the price 
of which is about 4s., and the colour yielded by it much superior to 
the other. 


The Malays seem to apply the word Kasumba, without much dis- 
tinction, to any pink or red colour ; thus, to the dye called Annotta, 
they give the name of Kasumba Kling, whilst they call the safflower 
of which we have been speaking, Kasumba jawa. ‘The tree or shrub 
which yields Annotta, the Bixa Orellana, grows well on this island ; 
and as, after a certain age, it will grow without care or cultivation, 
it might be worth planting. ‘The produce might be sold or the 
trees let out to Chinese or Natives, by whom the dye is held in con- 
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siderable estimation. England is supplied with this dye from South 
America, of a better quality and at a cheaper rate than any that 
could be produced here. It is not in much estimation with the dyer ; 
but large quantities of it are used for giving a red colour to cheese, 
for which it is very suitable, being harmless and nearly tasteless. 

The following is the report above alluded to: 

* The following experiments were performed, with a view to as- 
certain the properties of Kasumba, as a dyeing drug; and, to de- 
termine the value of that substance, compared with other dye-stuffs 
which impart similar colours to silk and cotton yarns. 


* Kasumba contains two colouring matters, of which one gives a 
yellow and the other a red colour to silk and cotton yarns. Of these 
two colouring matters, that which yields a yellow dye is soluble in 
water, while that which yields the red is insoluble in the same liquid ; 
so that, from possessing these opposite properties, they may be easily 
obtained separately. 


© Method of abstracting the Yellow Colouring Matter from Ka- 
sumba,. 


* Six-hundred and sixty grains of Kasuwmba were put into a glass 
vessel, along with as much spring water as was sufficient to cover 
that quantity. The Kasumba was steeped in the water for two 
hours, after which, it was poured into a mortar and pounded, till all 
the small lumps were broken, and the whole assumed the appearance 
of a soft pulp. In this state it was put back into the glass vessel, 
and one quart of spring water poured over it. After being well 
mixed with the water, it was allowed to steep for one hour longer, 
and was then thrown on a flannel filter, in order to separate the 
solution of the yellow colouring matter from the solid part of the 
drug. 

‘ The solution of the yellow colouring matter thus obtained very 
much resembled London porter in colour, and when newly prepared 
was a little turbid, in consequence of holding in suspension a num- 
ber of minute particles of Kaswnba. The turbidity, however, sub- 
sided after the liquid had remained undisturbed for a short time. 

‘The properties of the red colouring matter, which, along with the 
Kasumba, remained on the filter, will be mentioned in the sequel.— 
What immediately follows is a detail of the different experiments 
performed, in order to impart the yellow colouring matter obtained 
by the method just stated to silk and cotton yarns, 


‘ Experiment 1.—The colouring solution procured by the method 
detailed above, was divided into three equal portions ; into one of 
these parts forty grains of bleached cotton, and ten grains of soft 
tram silk were immersed for half an hour, by which time the cotton 
had acquired a nankeen yellow, and the silk a yellow inclining to a 
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leghorn hue. ‘These colours were, however, very loosely fixed on 
both yarns ; for, on washing, they became considerably lighter. 

‘ Experiment 2.—The liquid which had been used in the preced- 
ing experiment was put into a flask, and, after being boiled, the same 
yarns were put into it, and boiled for twenty minutes, after which 
the vessel and its contents were taken from the fire and allowed to 
cool; the yarns were then taken out, well washed in clean water, 
and dried. 

* The colour of both yarns became considerably darker after having 
been boiled in the liquid, and when washed they lost proportionably 
less of their colour than when first washed. 

‘ The yarns marked No. 1, were the subject of these experiments. 
‘ Experiment 3.—Another portion of the colouring solution was 
put into a flask, and heated; when boiling, about a tea-spoon full of 
murio-sulphate of tin was added to it—a quantity that is as nearly as 
possible equal to that used in dyeing yellow from quercitron bark. 
\fter having boiled for a few minutes, the liquor was poured into 
an earthenware basin, and the same quantity of silk and cotton, as 
had been used in the preceding experiments, was immersed in it, and 
allowed to steep, till the liquor had become nearly cold: the yarns 
were then taken out, washed in clean water, and dried. 

‘The silk and cotton which had been used in this experiment, 
acquired a much darker yellow than the yarns that had been used in 
the former experiments: the silk, in particular, had acquired a consi- 
derably darker colour. 


‘ 


Experiment 4.—The liquor used in the foregoing experiment, 
appeared to contain much colouring matter after the yarns had been 
dyed in it. It was supposed that, although it would not impart a 
very deep shade of yellow to the yarns, it might perhaps continue 
to give the same shade to white silk and cotton. Accordingly, white 
pieces of silk and cotton, of the same weight with those that had 
been dyed in the same liquid, were submitted to the same treatment ; 
their colour, however, was not so dark as that of the yarns that had 
been dyed in the same liquid. 

‘ No. 2 and 3, are the shades resulting from the last two experi- 
ments. 
| 


* Experiment 5.—Forty grains of bleached cotton were wet in ¢ 
water, and being wrung out of that liquid, were put into a mixture, 
consisting of two measured ounces of distilled water, and the same 
quantity of acetate of alumina, or Messrs. Turnball and Ramsay's 
yellow liquid, and allowed to remain forty minutes immersed in it. 
The cotton was next taken out, and, after being wrung, was introduc- 
ed into a haif of the remaining portion of the yellow colouring liquid. 
In this portion of the liquid, which had been prey iously boiled, the 
yarn was turned for a few minutes, and then allowed to steep till 
the liquor cooled ; it was then well washed and dried. 


ean 
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‘ Experiment 6.—Ten grains of silk, having been previously 
steeped in a solution of alum, were put into the remaining quantity 
of yellow colouring liquid, which had been previously boiled, and in 
this the silk received the same treatment as the cotton had in the 
same quantity of yellow colouring liquor ; the silk was then washed 
and dried. 

‘The shade of the cotton operated on in this experiment, was 
rather higher than that of the cotton used in the former ; the shade 
of the silk was nearly the same with that of the silk used in the 
former experiment, after having undergone the treatr.ent just men- 
tioned; but, having been immersed ina solution of white soap, which 
has the effect of brightening the yellow dyed from the dye-stuff called 
wauld, its colour became much brighter. 


‘No. 4, are samples of cotton dyed in this experiment. 


‘ Comparative estimate of the ralue of Kasumba as a Yellow Dye- 
stuff, and the Dye-stuffs at present employed for obiaining that 
colour. 


‘As a yellow dye, Kasumba is much inferior to fustic, wauld, and 
quercitron bark, which are the substances that are commonly used 
in dyeing: yellow ; for the colours of the yarns dyed in the preceding 
experiments, when compared with those obtained from the dye-stuffs 
just mentioned, are very much inferior, so much so, indeed, that the 
former can scarcely be called yellow colours. The yellow obtained 
from quercitron bark is also much clearer, and resists much better 
the action of soap, than that obtained from Kasumba. ‘The sample 
of yellow, No. 20, was obtained from quercitron bark. The quantity 
used was at the rate of two ounces tothe pound of cotton, the cost of 
which would not amount to a farthing, being only one eight-hun- 
dred-and-third part of that sum. The decoction of wauld and quer- 
citron bark that have been employed in dyeing strong yellows on 
silk and cotton, would, after the yarns have been dyed in them, give 
a much stronger yellow than Kasumba; yet such decoctions are 
thrown away, being considered of no use. The dyer, therefore, will 
value Kasu mba very lightly, as a yellow dyeing drug, since he has 
already in his hands dye-stuff which far surpasses it both in cheap- 
ness and in quality. 

‘ The following is a detail of the experiments on the red colouring 
matter of Kasumba, and of the method employed in imparting that 
substance to silk and cotton yarns. 


‘ Method of extracting the Red Coiouring Matter of Kasumba. 


‘ The red colouring matter, which, along with the Kasumba, re- 
mained on the filter, was introduced into a woollen bag, the mouth 
of which being secured, the whole was thrown into a quantity of 
spring water. In this the bag, with its contents, was alternately 
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steeped, and taken out and pressed between the hands, till the water 
came off quite colourless. The object of this manipulation was 
to remove any of the yellow colouring matter that it might have 
retained. 

* The alkalis have the property of combining with the red colou- 
ing matter of Kasumba, and of making it soluble in water. The 
following method was, therefore, adopted to obtain a solution of the 
red colouring matter. 

* Experiment 8.—Kighty grains of soda of commerce were dis- 
solved in as small a quantity of warin water as was necessary to dis- 
solve that quantity. The alkaline solution was poured into one 
pound of distilled water; the Kasumba was then put into the mixture, 
and the whole was allowed to remain for twelve hours. At the end 
of this period, the mixture of Kasumba, soda, and water, was put into 
the woollen bag, in order to separate the solution of the red colour- 
ing matter from the Kasumba. After the Kasumba had been sepa- 
rated from the solution of colouring matter, by squeezing it well 
while in the bag, it was again put intoa solution of soda, consisting 
of half a pound of water and twenty grains of that alkali. At the end 
of two hours, the whole was put into the bag, and the solution of 
colouring matter separated as formerly from the Kasumba, which 
was, by these means, entirely deprived of its colouring matter, and 
of course was of no more use. 


* Method of imparting the Red Colouring Matter to Cotton. 


* Experiment 9.—In order to effect the object of this experiment, 
it was necessary to separate the colouring matter from the soda ; 
this end was attained by introducing an acid into the solution. The 
acid combines with the alkali, and leaves the colouring matter free, 
which, having affinity for cotton, precipitates on that substance, when 
it is introduced into the liquid. 


* Six-hundred-and-sixty grains of bleached cotton were introduced 
into the alkaline combination of the colouring matter, and, after 
having remained an hour, were taken out. ‘Twenty-eight grains 
of sulphuric acid, diluted with five times its weight of water, were then 
added to the liquid. The cotton was again introduced and turned 
for half-an-hour, and then allowed to steep for two hours; at the end 
of which period it was taken out a second time, and as much more 
sulphuric acid added as gave a distinct acid taste to the liquid. The 
cotton was again introduced, turned in the liquid for a few minutes, 
and then allowed to steep for two hours more; after which it was 
washed in a quantity of spring water, and put into a solution of 
tartar, consisting of forty-five grains of that substance and one 
quart of spring water. Having been turned in that liquid for a 
few minutes, it was taken out and dried in the open air. By this 
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treatment the cotton acquired a fine pink colour, of which No, 21 is 
a specimen. 


‘ Experiment 10.—In order to ascertain the value of Kasumba 
compared with safflower, which holds a similar red colour, the same 
quantity of the latter substance as what had been used of the former, 
in the preceding experiments, was submitted to exactly the same 
treatment, in order to extract its colouring matter. In the solution 
a similar quantity of cotton was introduced as what was used in the 
same experiments, and also submitted to, as nearly as possible, the 
same treatment. The cotton No. 22, shows the colour resulting 
from this experiment. 

‘ From its properties, Kaswmba appears to be the same substance 
with that known in commerce by the name of safflower: the only per- 
ceptible difference between them is, that the former is finer in its 
fibre than the latter, and is made up into balls, while the latter is 
made into circular dises. 

‘The price of the safflower, used in the preceding experiments, 
was 71. 10s. per ewt.; and, since the colour produced from it and the 
Kasumba are almost similar in quality, we must consider the value 
of the two drugs nearly the same.» There are a few practical diffi- 
culties attending the use of Kasumba, from which safflower is free. 
A quantity of the Kaswmba would, in consequence of the minuteness 
of its fibres, be lost in washing ; and it would, from the same cause, 
be very difficult to press out the colouring matter, after it had been 
liberated by the alkali. There is also a great difficulty in breaking 
the small balls.—The best way to effect this would be to steep them 
for twelve hours in’ as much water as would cover them, and after- 
wards to tramp them till they were all broken. 


‘ All these circumstances taken into consideration, Kasumba may 
be valued at 7/. per ewt. 

‘ Mr. —— stated, that Kusumba is supposed to be capable of im- 
parting a crimson colour to silk; but, from experiments made in 
order to determine the same object with respect to safflower, I have 
found that a much better colour may be got from cochineal, and 
that, too, at a much less expense- and, since it would appear that 
Kasumba is the same substance as safflower, we may also conclude 
that it is similarly circumstanced. The following experiments were 
undertaken to determine whether Kasumba would dye a crimson co- 
lour to any better advantage than safllower. 


«< 





Experiment 11.—Eight hundred grains of Kasumba were washed 
and prepared in the same manner as were the quantities used in the 
former experiments. 

‘ It is found that safflower imparts the best colour to silk, when it 
has been dyed on cotton, and then taken off that substance. Accord- 
ingly, the red colouring solution obtained from eight-hundred grains 
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of Kasumba, was dyed on five-hundred grains of bleached cotton 
yarn. The cotton was afterwards deprived of its colour by intro- 
ducing it into a solution of soda, consisting of one quart of distilled 
water and thirty grains of soda, and in this it was allowed to remain 
for twenty minutes. The red colouring matter, being again liberated, 
was imparted to a small quantity of silk (No. 35) that had previously 
been dyed peach-blossom. 


‘The peach-blossom colour was imparted to the silk, by putting it 
into a hot liquor, consisting of a solution of soap and red archil. 
\fter remaining in the solution of red colouring matter for a short 
time, the silk was taken out and washed in clean water ; and into 
that solution it was again introduced, after as much tartaric acid had 
been added as was sufficient to neutralise the soda that the solution 
contained. After having been in the solution of the red colouring 
matter for an hour, during which period it had been several times 
dipped up and down, the silk was put into a quantity of milk-warm 
water, containing as much tartaric acid as gave it a sour taste. After 
remaining for a few minutes in this liquid, it was taken out and 
dried. 

‘ To dye as dark a colour as the silk received in this process, four 
pounds of Kasumba would require to be used to one pound of silk; the 
price of which quantity would be 5s., supposing that Kasumba might 
be obtained for what we have considered to be its value. A colour 
such as the pattern No. 50, can be dyed with four ounces of cochi- 


neal, which quantity would cost, according to the present state of 


the market, 4s. On comparing the two patterns, it will be found 
that the crimson derived from the Kasumba is much inferior to that 
obtained from the cochineal ; so that the former substance is much 
inferior, as a crimson dye, to the latter ; while the quantity of Kasum- 
ba necessary to impart to silk a colour even of inferior quality to that 
imparted from cochineal is so great, that a colour can be dyed much 
cheaper with the second substance than with the first. 


‘ No. 100 is a pattern of a crimson dyed on cotton. The quan- 
tity of Kasumba necessary to produce a colour equal to it, would 
be two pounds, of the dye-stuff to one pound of cotton.’ — Singapore 
Chronicle. 
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Sranzas For Music. 
By Robert Montgomery—Just Published, 


Ou! Beauty is the master-charm, 
The Syren of the soul ; 
Whose magic zone encompasseth 
Creation with control ! 
The love and light of human kind, 
The foster-flame of every mind. 
"Twas Beauty hung the blue-robed heavens! 
She glitters in each star ‘ 
Or trippeth on the twilight breeze, 
In melody afar ! 
She danceth on the dimpled stream, 
And gambols in the ripple’s gleam ! 
She couches on the coral wave, 
And garlandeth the sea ; 
And weaves a music in the wind 
That murmurs from the lea; 
She paints the clouds, and points the ray, 
And basketh in the blush of day ! 


She sits among the spangled trees, 
And streaks the bud and flower ; 

She dims the air, and drops the dew 
Upon the glade and bower! 

"Tis she unwreathes the wings of night, 

And cradles Nature in delight. 


And woman !—Beauty was the power 
That, with angelic grace, 

Breath'd love around her glowing form, 
And magic in her face! 

She crisp’d the silky-flashing hair, 

And framed her throne, her forehead fair ! 

She arm’d her liquid-rolling eye 
With fairy darts of fire : 

She wreathed the lip of luscious hue, 
And bade its breath inspire ! 

She shaped her for her queenly shrine, 

And made her like herself—divine ! 


Oh! Beauty is the master-charm, 
The Syren of the soul ; 

Whese magic zone encompasseth 
Creation with control! 

The love and light of human kind, 

The foster-flame of every mind. 





Docrrine or SummMARY ComMirMent FoR Constructive Con- 
TEMPTS OF PARLIAMENT, AND OF Courts oF JuSTICE. 


No. VII. 


In 1820, Mr. Clement, proprietor of ‘The Observer,’ was fined 
500/., in his absence, and without having been heard in his own 
defence, for having published a correct report of the trials of This- 
tlewood and Ings, contrary to the prohibition of the Court, holden 
at the Old Bailey. This was the first instance of punishment for 
such a contempt. Similar prohibitions had, with impunity, been 
violated in 1817.* On the case of Clement, ‘The Edinburgh 
Review’ t observes : 

‘Some remarkable circumstances attended the imposition of this 
fine. The Court which published the interdict, did not originate 
the proceeding for the notorious act of disobedience to it ; nor did 
any of the prisoners complain of what was done ; nor did any one 
of their numerous and able counsel bring the matter to the know- 
ledge of the Court; but the motion was made by the counsel 
against those prisoners—the counsel for the prosecution—his Ma- 
jesty's Attorney-General acting on behalf of the Government ina 
State trial. Let it be observed, as we pass, that it is only in State 
trials, where the feelings of existing Ministers are always on the 
alert, that such prohibitions appear to have been even thought of. 
No actual injury to either side was once insinuated. Nay, it hap- 
pened that these very trials furnished a singular example of the 
benefit to be expected from publicity. One of the witnesses pro- 
duced by the Attorney-General was one Robert Adams, an informer. 
When it was made known that he was a witness, several persons 
came forward, and facts were disclosed, to prove him wholly unde- 
serving of credit. Now, if he had been the sole witness, or one 
absolutely essential to the proof of the charge, the facts so elicited 
respecting him might have rescued the accused from the hands of 
the executioner ; and the concealment of those facts, by a success- 
ful prohibition, might have delivered over to judicial death, men 
who did not deserve it. 


‘But a twofold danger was apprehended—/irst, lest the minds of 
jurymen appointed to try a succeeding prisoner might be poisoned 
by reading the evidence given on the trial of the first. The amount 
of that danger may be estimated, by considering that all the jury- 
men destined for the subsequent trials, were bound to be in Court 
during the first, Could their minds be poisoned by reading a cor- 





* State Trials, vol. xxxii. p. 81; iii. 766. 
+ No. 79, pp. 204-207. 
Oriental Herald, Vol. \7. T 
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i of what-they had actually heard? The other danger 
was, that a witness who had been once examined, if inclined to 
commit perjury, might do so with less hazard, from having the 
opportunity of seeing in print what he had himself previously sworn. 
This is surely to suppose him gifted with a much shorter memory 
than is ordinarily found to belong to persons of his description ; nor 
has any reason been assigned, why a written copy of the short-hand 
writer's notes should hot, be equally effectual with a printed news- 
paper to revive his recollections. 

‘The imposition of this heavy fine was questioned afterwards* in 
the Conrt of King’s Bench, where the Lord Chief Justice and Mr. 
Justice Best, who had, as Commissioners at the Old Bailey, con- 
curred in imposing it, found in that circumstance a reason for not 
supporting it by any arguments. They severally stated, however, 
that they had no doubt of the legality of the order. So did the 
other two Judges, Bayley and Holroyd. From pure respect to 
those learned persons, we abstain from all examination of their 
reasoning’, more especially as both declared the proceeding not to 
be final, and it now appears to be undergoing a farther exami- 
nation.t| We may, however, remark, that their decision derived 
slender stipport from the crown Tawyers, who were driven to cite, 
in favour of this exercise of power, the two cases in 1817, in which, 
though the prohibition was openly violated, no fine was imposed ; 
and that nothing like an earlier precedent for the order could be 
produced. 

‘The legal discussion, then, being waived, the obvious practical 
consequence of establishing such a claim, is this—that the public 
can obtain no accurate knowledge of what is done in any Court of 
Justice which may think proper to refuse its imprimatur to an accu- 
rate statement of their own proceedings. The time has been, when 
the least reluctance to make them generally known, however veiled 
by supposed inconveniences, would have justly excited suspicions 
as to the motives for concealment. Some security may be found 
against abuse, in the character of the Judges, and the spirit of the 
age—the latter far more important than the former, but in some 
degreee liable to be affected by it, as it re-acts upon it. If, after 
the trial of Thistlewood and Ings, the Court had adjourned the trial 
of Brunt and the others fora month, the two first condemned might 
have been executed without the evidence against them having been 
ever made public. Nay, if any one of those jointly indicted had 
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* «Barnewell and Alderson’s Reports, p. 218.’ 

+ ‘In the Duchy Chamber of Lancaster, where it happens singularly 
that the two judges who sit to assist the Chancellor, Lord Bexley, being 
the two last judges of assize for the County of Lancaster, are Mr. Jus- 
tice Bayley and Mr. Justice Holroyd. They will therefore be required 
to revise their own formerly declared opinion, as their venerable brethren 
were in the King’s Bench,’ 
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not been apprehended, the proceedings might have been kept secret 
to this hour. The Court, if allowed to exercise its discretion to 
this extent, on its own view of possible inconvenience, might have 
found some good reason for not making known the order imposing 
this very fine ; and the publisher might have been ruined by paying 
it, or imprisoned for life for his inability, without the babbling 
world knowing what had become of him. We firmly believe that, 
if such a claim had been set up and established a few reigns back, 
general warrants would have been, at this moment, in full legal 
operation. 


‘We are really encouraged, however, by the immensity of the 
danger, and might feel more alarmed, if the consequences were 
less strikingly injurious. For the honour of the law of England, 
we hope it will not be found to sanction a claim so inconsistent with 
the due administration of justice, and so destructive of all just con- 
fidence in it. But if this should turn out differently, the Legislature 
itself, we trust, will for once interfere, for the protection of the 
liberty of the subject.’ 


In 1822, (July 9,) Mr. W. Courtenay brought two other cases 
of breach of privilege, under the notice of the House of Commons, 
cases of more than usual complication, and from which the House 
extricated itself with less credit, if possible, than on any former 


occasion. The first was contained in a letter published in the form 
of a pamphlet, and entitled ‘A Letter to the Hon. Mr. Abercrom- 
bie, by John Hope,’ animadyverting on the reflections which the 
former had made on the latter, in the speech with which he intro- 
duced his motion, for an inquiry into the conduct of Sir W. Rae, 
Lord Advocate, and the other law-oflicers of Scotland, in regard 
to the periodical press of Scotland, and especially respecting the 
prosecution of William Murray Borthwick, June 25th, 1822. 
From Mr. Hope's letter, Mr. Courtenay read the following passages, 
which appeared to him ‘a most open and daring violation and breach 
of the privileges of Parliament.’ On the gross injustice of a de- 
famer’s availing himself of the privileges of Parliament, in order 
to aid the private action of a political assassin, and to prejudice the 
minds of the public against an individual, it is needless to make any 
observations.’ ‘It is very possible that the wilful misrepresentation 
of others may have induced you to think yourselves (Mr. Aber- 
crombie and Sir James Mackintosh) safe in the grounds of that 
attack ; but, (whosoever was the author of your information,) that 
the circumstances in question have been anxiously, or, at 
least, hastily, and therefore unwarrantably, seized hold of, for the 
purpose of imputing my official conduct to flagitious motives, can- 
not be denied. Whether you truly believed the statements, which 
you were so forward and ready to make, is a question which I can- 
not permit myself to ask, The injustice, illiberality, and intem- 
perance of the comments, with which these statements were accom- 
T 2 
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panied, you cannot now dispute.’ The second was contained in a 
letter from Mr. Menzies, an Advocate, of Edinburgh, to the Edi- 
tor of ‘The Courier,’ published in that paper of the preceding even- 
ing, transmitting a correspondence between himself and Mr. Aber- 
crombie, and commenting on the report of the latter gentleman's 
speech of June 25. Mr. Menzies had applied, by letter, to Mr. 
Abercrombie, to ascertain whether part of his speech, containing 
some strictures on his professional conduct, was correctly reported. 
To this application he received an answer from Mr. Abercrombie, 
stating that he was not responsible for any reports in the news- 
papers, but that what he had said, was fully supported by the 
statement in his own letter. Having given this correspondence, 
Mr. Menzies thus concluded his letter to the Editor of ‘ The Courier: 
—‘I feel no inclination to make any comments on the above cor- 
respondence. I shall be contented with saying, that in what you 
put forth as a fair report of Mr. Abercrombie’s speech, improper 
motives were, by very strong innuendo and implication, attributed 
to me. Such imputations I regard with the most perfect scorn ; 
and I have shown, that, whoever was the real author of them, they 
were altogether unwarranted, groundless, and false.’ 


The sting of these productions was, that they tended to provoke 

Mr. Abercrombie to send a challenge, to fight a duel. It subse- 

quently appeared, from the disavowal of any such intention by Mr. 

Menzies, at the bar of the House, July 17, that Mr. Hope alone 

was chargeable with that guilt, which, though of the deepest dye, 

yet, as it consisted wholly in opinion, and implied no act of ag- 

gression done, nor meditated, against Mr. Abercrombie, ought not 

to have been cognisable in a temporal Court. Mr. Abercrombie 

could find, in the letter of Mr. Hope, only a constructive obstruc- 

tion to the work he had undertaken in the House of Commons, that 

is to say, an obstruction to which he was bound, by an authority 

that can never be eluded nor resisted, to be as insensible as if it had 

proceeded from the meanest member of the Committee ; and the 

provocation contained in which, he was under as clear an obliga- 

tion to disregard, as to resist any conceivable temptation to commit 

any other crime. If he yielded to the temptation, whether by giv- 

ing or receiving a challenge, he would have been a fit subject for 

the severest animadversion of the House, in vindication of its in- 

ternal discipline, and of the freedom of debate. Expulsion ought 

to be the declared penalty that awaited every such outrage, and to 

be invariably inflicted. The least flexibility in such cases would be 

palpably unjust, and rob the penalty of all its efficacy. But if it 

. would be disgraceful in the House of Commons to connive at such 
a crime in a member, so high a contempt of the divine law,—how 

much more so, that they should suppose their members so prone 

to its commission, that they exceed the just bounds of their autho- 
rity, for the purpose of punishing an individual who should invite, 
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or provoke an invitation from one of them, to concur with him in 
the transgression? From Mr. Abercrombie there was the less rea- 
son to apprehend such a tribute to the world’s code of morality, 
because he had so lately reprobated the crime of duelling, in terms 
even stronger than the severest judgment will approve, by applying 
the word ‘ murder,’ to the fatal result of such a combat; whereas 
the crime is the same, whatever be the result, and, though ofa 
highly aggravated description, is essentially distinguished, in point 
of malignity, depravity, and atrocity, from that of murder or as- 
sassination. Mr. Abercrombie said, (June 25th, 1822,) ‘He would 
maintain, without fear of contradiction, that the language of the 
writers in ‘The Beacon’ was calculated not only to lead to a breach 
of the peace, in a slight degree, but even to the dreadful crime of 
murder ; and they were, if not legally, most assuredly morally, re- 
sponsible for the blood that had been shed on a recent melancholy 
occasion. 

Suppose it had been attempted to incite a Member of Parlia- 
ment to commit a crime, which even the world condemned as base 
and dishonourable, there would have been something offensive and 
insulting in the bare supposition of the possibility of success on 
the part of the inciter; yet it is extremely improbable, that the 
House would have descended to resent such an insult, and to follow 
therein the example of Mr. Addington, who, when First Lord of 
the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, prosecuted a poor 
tinsmith of Cornwall for offering him a bribe! But, surely, a 
party has even less right to cast a stone at one who purposes the 
commission of a crime which would never be perpetrated but for 
the respect and honour in which he himself holds it, and the very 
seeds of which would be extinguished by sincere tokens of his dis- 
approbation. In punishing Mr. Hope, therefore, for a constructive 
obstruction, on the avowed ground of the danger of Mr. Aber- 
crombie sending him a challenge, and stopping short when that 
object had been attained, the House betrayed their own facility when 
assailed by, nay, their entire incapacity to resist, the very tempta- 
tions which they vainly attempted to denounce as criminal, without 
having done any thing that tended, in the smallest degree, to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such an encroachment on the freedom of 
their debates. 


We come now to the debate of July 9th. The first thing ob- 
servable is, the shyness of the Members to mention the words 
‘ challenge,’ and ‘ duel,’ and the various periphrases which are 
substituted. Mr. Courtenay introduced the following : ‘ direct per- 
sonal altercation and contact ;' ‘ language of this very peculiar 
description could only be intended to influence the freedom of their 
debates ;’ ‘ direct personal attack, and the foundation of some act 
of personal hostility. ‘To him it appeared, that they formed a 
part of that fatal system which had of late been manifesting itself 
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in this country, and which it was high time, and most essential, that 
the House should effectually put down! It was dangerous in the 
extreme, and subversive of all | privilege, if matters like these, pass- 
ing within those walls, were to be made the ground of public attack, 
and, perhaps, of personal explanation.’ Mr. Tierney said, ‘ Time 
was important—in twenty-four hours they might be too late. 
Suppose that to-morrow his Honourable Friend, Mr. Abercrombie, 
should not be in that house; suppose he was not to be found in 
town ;—what would be the feelings of the House, if any delay was 
imputable to themselves?” Mr. Bankes ‘conceived the present case 
to be quite distinct from that of Mr. Hobhouse, although that was 
certainly a gross libel on the House of Commons ; but it was not a 
case of that clear and distinct breach of privilege which these pas- 
Sages contained.’ Yet Mr. Hobhouse was sent to Newgate, and 
Mr. Hope was not even aren anded, 

Mr. Brougham said: ‘ There was a material difference between 
this case and the charge against Mr. Hobhouse. That was general 
discussion ; it might be a breach of privilege ; it was, undoubtedly, 
extreiiely indecorous, and highly to be resented; but it did not 
amoutit to so immediate and direct an act of obstruction. Ts 
WAS A DIRECT, AND NOT A CONSTRUCTIVE, OBSTRUCTION, not of 
any number of Members, but of a single Member. He enter- 
tained a strong opinion both as to the urgency of the case, and of 
the necessity that something like an unanimous opinion of the 
House should go forth to the public, if for no other purpose than 
to show its firm determination, and with a strong hand to rut 
DOWN A SYSTEM which went to the very roots, and would destroy 
every vestige of privilege. The bondage of which Mr. Brougham 
complains, i is self-imposed. Members of Parliament are not dragged 
into the field by any power which it requires a strong hand to resist. 
They go, however reluctantly, in voluntary obedience to what they 
consider the tacit, but overwhelming, desire of the House itself. 
So long as Members retain their present opinions on the crime of 
duelling, they are, indeed, without a vestige of privilege, they are 
in subjection to a tyrannous jurisdiction, which they are no more 
competent to * put down,’ than to turn the sun from his course ; 
but, as soon as they shall think it honourable to fear the righteous 
judgments of God, more than the impious commandments of men, 
from that moment the system falls, and they are free. Mr. 
Brougham concluded with these words; ‘ He hoped that there was 
not a shadow of ground for, the comparison between the worst, the 
grossest, the most indecent attack upon the House, in its corporate 
capacity, and an attack upon an individual Member, singled out by 
two persons, whose names had been brought under consideration. 
Men might go en, fairly and boldly discharging their dt ity in Par- 
liament, in spite of any general hostility ; but, if particular Mem- 
bers are to be picked out and selected, because they gave offence 
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to certain parties in the course of the discharge of their public 
avocations, he would not say that they could proceed quite fear- 
lessly, or, at least, as steadily and fearlessly in any case, much less 
in one like that of his Honourable and Learned Friend.’ 

The letter of Mr. Hope is here said to have been incomparably 
more obstructive than that of Mr. Hobhouse; yet the latter was 
sent to Newgate, and the former was not reprimanded nor admo- 
nished. It is true, that the letter of Mr. Hobhouse was not an 
obstruction ; and that Mr. Hope’s was not equally innocuous, the 
House have nobody to blame but themselves. 


Mr. C, Wynn concurred in all that had just fallen from the 
Honourable Gentleman, (Mr. Brougham.) ‘ Among the most 
sacred and important duties which the House owed, not only to 
itself, but to the country, was that of preventing, by every means in 
its power, by every exertion of its authority, the practice of MAKING 
MEMBERS RESPONSIBLE for words spoken within its walls. But 
Mr. Wynn did not suggest the only means adapted to the end pro- 
posed. He did not confess, that Members make themselves respon- 
sible for what they say in the House ; nor propose to prevent that 
practice by an adequate penalty. It is in the power of the House to 
pass a Bill, making the crime of giving or receiving a challenge 
punishable, in a Member of Parliament, with the loss of his seat, 
and, in all other persons, with the forfeiture of, and incapacity to 
hold, any office, civil or military : but no such Bill was ever intro- 
duced. 

July 12.—Mr. Abercrombie, having attended in his place, received 
the injunction of the house, ‘ not to accept or give any challenge in 
any quarrel which may arise out of such paper as the House have 
declared to be a breach of privilege. Lord Althorp, in accounting 
for the delay in Mr. Abercrombie’s attendance, acknowledged that 
Mr. Abercrombie had, by his Lordship’s advice, entered upon the 
course which had been apprehended, but that, finding on their 
arrival at Ferrybridge, from the report of the proceedings of the 
House on the 9th of July, that the object they had in view could 
not be accomplished, the intended second advised his principal to 
return and obey the order of the House, though it had not been 
formally served upon him. ‘This statement was received with loud 
cheers from both sides of the House ! 

July 17th.—Mr. Hope appeared at the bar, and was informed by 
the Speaker, that the House had come to a resolution that his letter 
to Mr. Abercrombie was a breach of their privileges; but that, if he 
had any thing to offer in explanation, they would hear him. The 
specific offence imputed was, that he had given irresistible provo- 
cation to Mr. Abercrombie te send him a challenge to fight a duel; 
if, therefore, he wished to deprecate the severity of the house, if he 
regretted the intemperance of his proceeding, or could truly dis- 
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avow having harboured the intention of provoking Mr. Abercrom- 
bie to a breach of the peace, indications of such feelings might be 
sought for, and would be found in his speech. ‘The absence of all 
expressions of regret or disavowal would, of course, leave him ex- 
posed to the highest penalty which the House could inflict on one 
so wilfully and impenitently regardless of their privileges. Now so 
far was Mr. Hope from extenuating his infringement of their privi- 
leges, that, though he regretted that they stood in the way of ‘the 
only course which he had thought it possible to take for the vindi- 
cation of his own character, he insinuated his conviction, that his 
judges, in their secret hearts, approved of the conduct which they 
affected to condemn, and would, under the same circumstances, 
have acted substantially as he had done! ‘He would only respect- 
fully put it to the feelings of the House, whether guardedness and 
reserve could be expected from any British gentleman, who felt as a 
British gentleman and a British counsel ought to feel, when his 
honour and integrity were thus attacked. He submitted that not 
only his feelings as a gentleman, but his rights and privileges as a 
counsel, had been attacked, and he was not much afraid of being 
condemned by those whom he had now the honour to address, when 
he ventured to say that, placed in a similar situation, their expres- 
sions would have been much the same. Had similar imputations 
been cast upon them, they would have felt ashamed of not replying 
to them with similar warmth. With these observations he submit- 
ted his case to that Honourable House, begging to express most 
sincerely his regret that the publication of his remarks, on the 
report of a member's speech, should have placed him i a situation 
which brought him into contact with their privileges; but he was 
anxious not to be understood as wishing to shrink from any of the 
personal consequences with which the House might think necessary 
to follow up the resolution by which they had declared that their 
privileges had been violated.’ (Loud and continued cheers from the 
ministerial benches !!) 


Mr. W. Courtenay considered this explanation so satisfactory 
(the duel having been prevented) that he proposed a resolution, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do communicate the resolution which has just 
been read, (namely, that John Hope, Esq., having acknowledged 
himself the author of the said letter, is guilty of a breach of the 
privileges of this House,) to Mr. John Hope, and do further inform 
him that, under the circumstances of the case, and in consequence 
of the explanation which has been given by him at the bar, this 
House does not feel itself called upon to proceed in the matter any 
further.’ 

Mr. Brougham said: ‘ The ground for the proposed resolution 
was, that Mr. Hope, having given an explanation of his motives, 
there was no reason for any severity of censure, and that nothing 
more ought to be done; but the truth was, as the Hon, Member 
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for Exeter (Mr. Courtenay) must feel and know, that, after a vote 
of a breach of privilege, there was but one expression that could 


avail the individual at the bar, and induce the House to proceed no 


further—viz. an expression of contrition. Explanation, if any, 
ought to have preceded the vote that the letter was a breach of pri- 
vilege ; for, afterwards, matter of mitigation only could be heard. 
He appealed to those, who best knew the practice of the House, 
whether a single instance was to be found, when a person, found 
guilty of a breach of privilege, had been allowed to escape, even 
without censure, on the ground that he had explained.’ ‘ Mr. Hope 
had left the House in utter ignorance whether he did not mean to 
excite the Hon. Member for Calne to fight a duel. If untrue, it 
would have been very easy for Mr. Hope to deny the charge, 
though he (Mr. Brougham) was not one, he would venture to say, 
of a hundred now in the House, who expected him to deny it. Had 
the gentleman at the bar offered a single expression of contrition ? 
It was not pretended that he had; and, if he did not condescend to 
tell the House his motive, he left it in a situation, with respect to 
its privileges, its rights of discussion, and its security to Members, 
with respect to its dignity, character, and honour, which even the 
Hon. Member for Westminster, (Sir F. Burdett,) little as he valued 
the House, much as he disliked its constitution, and severely as he 
judged its conduct, must consider truly pitiable. Never since pri- 
vilege had been talked of—never since privilege had been outraged 
—never since a man had been called to the bar, and the House had 
been called upon to defend its rights, would it have been reduced to 
so low, so miserable, so contemptible, so pitiable, so despicable a 
predicament. He denied the possibility of a majority supporting 
the resolution of the Hon. Member for Exeter, for he felt satisfied 
that the House would not, for the sake of preserving the character 
of Mr. Hope, utterly abandon and sacrifice its own.’ 


Lord Binning said: ‘The Hon. Member (Mr. Brougham) had 
said, that he had looked in vain for any word of explanation ; but 
he (Lord Binning) appealed to the whole House, whether it had 
ever heard a more firm—he would repeat it—a more firm, or a 
more respectful explanation. He should not have held his learned 
relation so highly, if it had not been firm.’ ‘ Mr. Hope possessed 
as pure, as unimpeachable, as unsullied a character, as any Hon. 
Gentleman present ; and he possessed a degree of ability, for which 
the House, which had heard him, would give him credit. The 
charge of the Hon. Member for Calne was perfectly regular and 
proper, had it been founded in fact ; but there was not a word of 
truth in it, from the beginning to the end. Would not the House, 
then, consisting of spirited high-minded English gentlemen, make 
allowances for the distressing situation in which Mr. Hope was 
placed >’ 

Mr, Abercrombie said: ‘ If any person had stated to me that I 
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had been guilty of an error, a misconception, or of a mis-statement, 
that I had been led to assert that which was mistaken, in a manner 
in which I could, with propriety, have attended to it, 1 should have 
been the first person to bow my head to correction. I trust I may 
assert here, where I am known, that there is nothing in my feelings, 
understanding, or character, which would have prevented me from 
admitting my error, and from doing as justice, good faith, and truth 
required. I hope the House will do me the justice to believe that, 
in whatever I have done, I have been anxious, as far as depended 
upon myself, to reconcile the obligations I owed to the House, as one 
of its members, with the obligations I owed to my own character and 
honour. ‘The applause with which this declaration was received, 
showed that there was no real discrepancy between the notions 
which the House, collectively and individually, entertained as to 
those sentiments and actions which add respectability and lustre to 
honour. 

Mr. Tierney said: ‘ If they suffered a proceeding of this nature 

to pass uncensured, there would be an end to all public inquiry ; 
there would be no possibility of entering into an investigation of 
public abuses.’ ‘If the House merely read the Resolution that had 
been proposed, and which mentioned no sufficient cause for drop- 
ying further proceedings, it would be a complete triumph to Mr. 
pe, —such a triumph as he ought not to be suffered to enjoy. 
‘ Mr. Hope was not amenable to their jurisdiction ; and yet he had 
been dragged to their bar, from his house in Edinbur gh, at some 
expense and inconvenience, to answer for a letter, which, however 
inexcusable as indicating most criminal intentions, if met by the 
same reckless spirit on the part of Mr. Abercrombie, ought only to 
have been injurious to the fame and feelings of Mr. Hope himself, 
while they permitted the acts, to which two of their own members 
were instigated by that letter, to pass, not only without censure, 
but with applause. If, after that, the House had sent Mr. Hope to 
Newgate, or even reprimanded him, what sort of “ triumph” would 
they have enjoyed ?’ 

Mr. W. Wynn said: ‘ If this were allowed, what must be the 
consequence ? Why, the Members of that House would be com- 
pelled to descend to the same arena before the public, with those 
who pleased to attack them.’ O horrible! that Hon. Gentlemen 
should be compelled to descend into the same arena of public dis- 
cussion, where they could only hope to enjoy ‘a clear stage and no 
favour,—that is, should be ‘ compelled’ to choose whether they 
will refute criticisms directly by their pens, or indirectly by their 
conduct, besides being exposed to the stings of irrefutable criticisms. 
Can we wonder that the House should resound with shouts of indig- 
nation at the mention of such pretensions to freedom of debate ‘ out 
of doors,—such severe methods of scanning the merits of indi- 
vidual Members of Parliament ? 
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Mr. W. Wynn continued: ‘ Had he animadverted on the state- 
ment contained in the newspapers, not assuming that statement to 
be correct, it would have been no breach of privilege. But he as- 
sumed the statement to be correct ; and then he imputed motives 
to the Hon. Gentleman who brought the question forward, and cen- 
sured him for those alleged motives. This was a breach of one of 
the most valuable privileges of the Members of the House of Com- 
mons ; for what they uttered within those walls they were not ac- 
countable in any other place, nor to any other authority but that of 
the House itself.’ Is that the law? Then how easy would it be 
to comment on all the debates and proceedings of the House, by 
assuming every statement to be incorrectly reported! But probably 
such fictitious assumptions would not have prevented individual 
Members from understanding invitations to be accountable in another 
place for what they had uttered in the House. 


Lord A. Hamilton said: ‘ The vote now proposed did not meet 
the case of his Hon. Friend, and, what was most important, rr was 
NOT CALCULATED TO PREVENT ABUSES OF A SIMILAR DESCRIPTION 
IN FUTURE. 


The Speaker then addressed Mr. Hope in the words of Mr. 
Courtenay’s Resolution, amended by the insertion of ‘an expression 
of regret, which had been used by Mr. Hope in quite a different 


sense from that implied in the Resolution. Mr. Menzies, having 
declared that he had understood Mr. Abercrombie to admit that the 
statement cf his speech in the newspapers was not correct, and that, 
if he had understood it otherwise, he would not have applied the 
term ‘false’ to the statement of the Hon. Gentleman,—was dis- 
charged. 





Tue Voice or Narvure. 


‘Tnere is in all things to be found 

A warning voice of sacred truth, 
Directing its instructive sound 

‘To feeble age and florid youth : 
‘To those whom life's hybernal storm 

Hath beaten with its tempests bleak, 
Reduced the once-majestic form, 

And blanch’d the once-vermilion cheek ,— 


‘The stars—that still their courses hold, 
And still emit as radiant light, 
As when at first their lamps of gold 
Disclos’d the desert of the night,— 
Present Experience’ fairest page, 
And daily show, by many a sign, 
That Virtue to remotest age 
Should with primeval lustre shine. 





The Voice of Nature. 


And when the jealous king of day 
O’erwhelms them in his bright abyss, 
Their yielding splendour seems to say, 
‘Unseen there is a world of bliss, 
‘Where virtue, oft imperfect here, 
‘ And oft in private walks conceal’d, 
‘ Shall faultless fill a wider sphere, 
‘ Before assembled worlds reveal'd.’ 
But chiefly to the young, the gay, 
Who fondly build their hopes too high, 
And think to pass through life's short day 
Beneath a clear, unclouded sky ; 
Creation, with a mother’s care, 
The circle of her symbols shows, 
For fate’s appointments to prepare, 
And save from self-inflicted woes. 
For life is as the joyous sun, 
E’er noon by gathering clouds oppos'd ; 
In peace and promise oft begun, 
In cruel disappointment clos’d : 
And men are like the summer flower, 
The morning cloud, the early dew, 
The ephemeron that lives an hour, 
As futile and as fleeting too. 
For youth is like the forest leaves ; 
Few live to wear the tints of age, 
And most the quiet earth receives, 
When equinoctial tempests rage : 
And friends are like the birds of spring, 
When winter comes, which take their flight ; 
And joy like swallows on the wing, 
Which hover long, but ne’er alight. 
And hope is like the fickle shade ; 
At morn it spreads, at noon it shrinks, 
And re-expanding o’er the glade, 
As Day beyond the ocean sinks, 
Outstretched at utmost length it lies ; 
We strive—but, ah! the vain endeavour ! 
To seize the phantom—when it flies : 
And light and hope are gone for ever. 
Thus, though the warning voice proceed 
From earth’s variety of change, 
The soul's immortal hopes to feed 
Is far beyond its amplest range ; 
And only to the changeless sky 
Has Nature this distinction given, 
To spread before the good man’s ‘eye 
A picture of the peace of Heayen, 
Quivis. 





Memorr on tue Tin or true Isuanp or Banka. 


By the late Sir Stamford Raffles. 


Tue following Memoir having been originally communicated to 
the Royal Geological Society of Cornwall, by its President, Davies 
Gilbert, Esq., who now holds the honourable office of President of 
the Royal Society, we have received the permission of this distin- 
guished Friend of Science to give it a place in the pages of ‘ The 
Oriental Herald.’ 


Extract from a Communication from Mr. Gilbert, to the Geological 
Society of Cornwall. 


‘ The late Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles having had the goodness 
to give me much important information respecting the Banka ‘Tin, 
at a time when the protecting duties were under consideration by 
the Government, previously to their being submitted to Parliament, 
I beg leave to submit the following Memoir, in full confidence that 
the Geological Society will be anxious to preserve a document 
highly interesting to Cornwall, from its intrinsic matter; and to 
the whole scientific world, on account of its lamented author, by 
whose premature death the nation has been deprived of one most 
eminent among the highly enlightened, active, and intelligent officers, 
who have enriched their country by importing into it the natural 
productions of remote and comparatively uncivilized regions ; and 
who, at the same time, have amply repaid them, by exhibiting to 
millions of people the glorious examples of equal laws, impartial 
justice, and disinterested integrity in the administration of their re- 
spective governments :—examples more powerful than arms, in ex- 
tending the influence and the authority of Great Britain over nations 
thus practically made sensible to the blessings of Liberty, before a 
term expressive of freedom had been engrafted on the idiom of their 
native tongues. 

‘Davies GILBERT. 
‘ MEMOIR. 


‘ Tin would appear to have been first discovered in Banka about 
a century ago, from which period the mines were worked, and the 
metal sold under the exclusive monopoly of the Sultan of Palem- 
bang, to whom the island belonged, until the year 1811, when it 
was ceded to the British Government. ‘The Dutch, however, had 
a commercial contract with the Sultan, by which he delivered to 
them the principal part of the tin produced, at six and eight dollars 
the pecul. 

‘In the most prosperous times of the mines, the delivery is 
said to have amounted to 60,000 peculs annually; but the pro- 
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duce in later years cannot be taken at higher than 30,000 peculs, or 
half that quantity. A pecul weighs 1334lbs. Avoirdupois, which, 
in round numbers, makes the highest produce about 3,500 tons, and 
that of later years 1,750, or nearly half what I have understood the 
average préduce of Cornwall to have been. 

‘ The highest annual produce during the period the island was in 
our possession, was 25,000 peculs, and I have no reason to believe 
it has since exceeded that amount. 

‘ The mines are almost exclusively worked by Chinese, under the 
authority of the Government, who deliver the metal in slabs, at a 
fixed rate per pecul. This was, on our first establishment, at the 
rate of six dollars, and afterwards at eight ; but I should consider 
ten dollars the pecul, of 133lbs., as a fair remuneration for their 
labour ; and, if the tin were paid for at this rate, I think a regular 
supply of from 20,000 to 30,000 peculs might always be calculated 
upon. The price for which we sold the tin at Batavia, seldom ex- 
ceeded fifteen dollars the pecul, but of late years the price in China 
has exceeded twenty dollars the pecul, and this last rate may, I 
think, be taken at present as the fair average selling price in the 
Archipelago. It is not unusual to calculate the freight of the tin 
from the Malay Islands to China at one dollar the pecul, and, in 
considering at what cost it could be transported to Europe, I think 
sufficient allowance will be made by considering the pecul of 1334]bs., 
in the Malay Islands, as equal to a cwt. of 112lbs. in Europe. 
Dollars being worth about 4s. each, or five to the pound sterling, 
will make the ewt. 41., or 80s. ; and, at this rate, it may generally 
be brought into the European market as a remittance. 


‘ The ore is always found in alluvial deposits, and is of that de- 
scription usually called in England stream tin, and is seldom fol- 
lowed below thirty or forty feet deep : the beds are frequently found 
within three and four feet from the surface, and the process of 
mining, and preparing the metal, is extremely simple. ‘The mines 
might, perhaps, be more correctly called pits, varying in size, but 
seldom, in the first instance, exceeding in length 100 feet. A stream 
of water, when practicable, is brought to the vicinity, into which, as 
into a kind of trough, the ore, with the sand, &c. with which it is 
associated, is thrown, and stirred about so as to cleanse the ore : 
this effected, it is carried to the smelting house, where the operation 
is equally simple: in short, the whole process consists of digging, 
washing, and smelting, and each of these is performed in the 
simplest possible manner. A wooden wheel, of a peculiar construc- 
tion, is used for carrying off the water from the pits ; and this ma- 
chine, with the Chinese bellows at the smelting-house, may be con- 
sidered as the only auxiliary apparatus necessary. 

‘The washed ore is said to yield, on smelting, from fifty to 
seventy parts of pure metal in 100 of ore, and when it is found to 
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wford less than thirty parts, it is not considered worth smelting at 
all. The smelters find abundance of fuel from the adjacent forests, 
and are in consequence abundantly supplied with charcoal. 


‘A large portion of Banka yet remains unexamined ; and there 
seems no reason to apprehend any deficiency in the ore for cen- 
turies, if the quantity of metal abstracted does not exceed 30,000 
peculs in the year; but, to a certain extent, we must of course cal- 
culate on their gradual exhaustion, and I should presume that we 
do not go too far in supposing that it is now as difficult to procure 
the ore for 30,000 peculs, as it was, fifty years ago, to procure a 
sufficient quantity for 60,000 peculs, the former annual produce ; 
the price was then estimated at six dollars, or 24s., and it cannot 
now be estimated at less than double that amount, or say ten dollars 
the pecul. 


‘ It is to be considered that the sole object of the island of Banka 
to the Dutch is the monopoly of its produce of tin, and that the 
whole of their establishment employed is, either directly or indi- 
rectly, for the security of this monopoly. Under the present system, 
if the expenses of this establishment aré superadded to the price 
paid to the miners, it will raise the actual cost of the metal 50 per 
cent., or say to fifteen dollars the pecul, so that the difference be- 
tween this last and the general selling price, say twenty dollars, is 


all the profit to the proprietors of the concern : thus 30,000 peculs, 
giving a clear profit of five dollars per pecul, affords a clear gain to 
the Dutch of 30,000/. only. 

‘ Our plan, had we retained the island, would have been very 
different ; and, as far as our experience went, we were enabled to 
estimate a profit of about 50,000/. per annum, as clear surplus. 


* The above information is very general, but I take the liberty of 
sending you, at the same time, a more particular account of the 
mines, as published by Major Court, who was President of Banka 
for several years, under my administration, together with a mine- 
ralogical map of the island, by Dr. Horsfield: to these [ can at any 
time add any further details that you may desire, on your furnishing 
me with queries on the particular points on which you wish for 
more definite information. Samples of the tin, and every other par- 
ticular, can be furnished on your application. 

‘ Besides the produce of Banka, tin from numerous other parts of 
the Malayan peninsula and islands, enters largely into the market, 
and to an extent not much short of the quantity furnished from 
Banka. A considerable quantity also comes from Siam; and I 
think we cannot estimate the gross amount, including that from 
Banka, at less than 50,000 peculs per annum ; and this quantity is 
likely to increase with the increase of our general trade. On the 
Malay peninsula, ard the islands in its immediate vicinity, the ore 
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is procured principally by Malays, who are by no means such indus- 
trious and cheap miners as the Chinese ; but, as the Malay states 
become more settled, and capital is introduced, it is most probable 
that the Chinese will supersede the Malays, even in these parts ; 
and, if European, or rather English, spirit and capital have fair play, 
I think it is not too much to say that the produce might soon be 
doubled, and improved processes make up for any additional labour 
in excavating more deeply, or extending the mines more in the 
interior. 











‘ Tin is found in more or less abundance, and in alluvial deposits, 
from about eight degrees north, to five south latitude ; and what we 
have yet found on the peninsula and islands, including Banka, would 
appear to have been originally washed down from the great central 
mountains of the continent, which terminate the eastern peninsula, 
&c. The higher mountains of Banka are granite, and the lower 
ranges red iron-stone ; and these appear to be the last of the great 
range. The constitution of Java, which lies to the southward of 
this island, is altogether different, and almost entirely volcanic, pos- 
sessing no metals whatever. 


‘ The principal demand for Banka and Malay tin is in China, 
where I should not suppose it to be less than 20,000 peculs in the 
year. Bengal takes off from 6,000 to 10,000 peculs, and the re- 
mainder goes to America and Europe. The quality is, in China, 
considered superior to the British tin, and it sells accordingly for 
about one dollar the pecul more. 


‘ In estimating the demand in China at 20,000 peculs, I think I 
am much within the mark: it may, perhaps, be considered equal to 
le two thirds of the usual produce ; and now that an extensive junk 

or native trade is carried on between Singapore and the northern 
parts of China, it will no doubt increase. Japan also has a consi- 
es derable demand, which is only very imperfectly supplied by the 
Dutch. 


: ‘Some allowance must be made in these calculations for the 
bh value of the Spanish dollar: if scarce, and worth 5s., the selling 
price of tin may be estimated at sixteen dollars ; if 4s. only, as at 
present, then say twenty dollars the pecul.’ 
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My Home.* 


*Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home ; 
A charm from the skies seems to hallow us there, 
Which, seek through the world, is ne’er met with elsewhere ! 
Opera of ‘ Clari.’ 
AGatn, again, my heart awake ! 
And I will touch thy trembling strings, 
And a sweet subject we will take, 
One that a thousand feelings brings :— 
The haven of my wanderings, 
The beacon o'er the ocean's foam, 
The spot where each affection clings, 
The place of happiest love—my home ! 


na, In those few words of bliss and love, 

the ‘ My own dear home !’ there is a spell 

oa In which the deepest feelings move, 

for In which the best affections dwell ; 
Not Paradise, ere man first fell, 

KI Had more of bliss and less of gloom. 

1 to Oh! my best lays were faint, to tell 

unk The happiness, the joy of home ! 

ern 

oi There may I wake at will my harp, 

the And to my untaught song give birth, 
Unheeding how the critics carp, 

the Careless what strains I may draw forth. 

ing They please the loved ones of my hearth ; 

Sf 


Warm from the heart their plaudits come ; 
And ‘tis the sweetest praise on earth, 
Received from those who share my home ! 


Each flower, each leaf, is dear to me ; 
There is a soft, though hidden link, 

That binds me to each well-known tree— 
A something sweet, on which to think. 





* From ‘ Ada, and other Poems,’ by Mary Ann Browne. 
Oriental Herald, Fol. 17. U 





My Home. 


I wander by the river’s brink,— 

I see its bubbles rise and foam, 
Sparkle awhile, then quickly sink, 

And think, how diff’rent is my home ! 


I would not change my quiet life, 
Though others may more gay appear ; 
I would not mingle in the strife, 
For rainbow pleasures, never near. 
The fickle smile, the hollow tear, 
To my retreat can never come ; 
All, all is tranquil and sincere 
In the blest precincts of my home ! 


There are fond looks, and precious hearts, 
To light and bless my humble cot ; 

My pleasures do not come by starts, 
They shine through all my happy lot. 

My home! my home! I leave thee not, 
Unless some angel spirit come, 

And to his heaven prefer this spot— 
Then for the world I'll quit my home ! 


Yet though, perchance, I may awhile 
Leave my dear home, my pleasant bower ; 
When I return, full many a smile 
Shall pay me for the parting hour. 
Though, like the bee, from flower to flower, 
A little time I chance to roam, 
Like him I will return, to shower 
Sweets on the sweet I leave at home! 


My precious home! from thy bright hearth, 
Oh! may I never once be driven! 
Still may the forms most loved on earth 
Circle around that spot at even ! 
And if from me they should be riven, 
Not long will last my lonely doom ; 
Then may I find, with them, in heaven, 
A glorious and eternal home! 





JOURNAL OF THE ENGLIisn Expepirion From InpIA 
to Eaypr. 


Cuaptrer XII. 


Departure from Jeddah—Arrival at Kosseir—Description of that 
Town—Wandering Arabs—Preparations made by the Army for 
crossing the Desert. 


We quitted Jeddah on the 26th of May; and, after a tedious 
passage, the winds being constantly contrary, our squadron cast 
anchor at Kosseir on the 15th of June, without having met with 
any accident of consequence. The winds in the Red Sea blow for 
six months from the north, and six months from the south. We 
had crossed it in the bad season ; the time we ought to have chosen 
being during the months of November, December, January, Fe- 
bruary, March, or April. Admiral Popham had crossed it during 
one of these months with extraordinary quickness, having accom- 
plished the passage from Calcutta to Suez in less than twenty-two 
days. 

We anchored in a creek, which forms the port of Kosseir. On 
the day preceding our arrival, we had met with a vessel, by which 
the news of the victory of Alexandria was confirmed, and from 
which we also learnt the death of Sir Ralph Abercromby. The 
General had fallen a victim to the wounds he had received on that 
memorable day. 

I shall never forget the intense feeling of sadness with which the 
first sight of this desolate coast overpowered me ;—what barren- 
ness, what solitude, what a melancholy absence of every kind of 
verdure, with the exception of a few miserable-looking date- trees. 

We disembarked, on the 16th of June, and encamped with the 
remainder of the army, which had already arrived at the distance 
of half a league from the town, in the desert. 


Kosseir is nothing more than a miserable assemblage of huts, 
constructed with mud and stones; it is, nevertheless, a port in 
which a considerable commerce is carried on. It serves, in fact, as 
a point of communication between Arabia and Egypt, for the ex- 
change of corn, and other productions of the latter country, for the 
coffees of Mocha, and the manufactures of India. ‘The town of 
Keneh, on the Nile, situated at some days’ distance, is the general 
mart for all this commerce. All the necessaries of life are brought 
from here for the consumption of the inhabitants of Kosseir. 

The water at Kosseir is extremely bad, and so very bitter, that 
the ebullition even does not destroy it. At the time of our landing, 
the sources from which it was procured had been recently disco- 
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vered by the French, about four leagues from the town. The 
honour of this discovery was due to the soldiers of the twenty-first 
half brigade, under the command of General Belliard., All the 
water required for consumption had formerly been brought from 
the coasts of Arabia. ‘The place is well defended by a fort, con- 
structed by Generals Belliard and Douzelot, and which is so admi- 
rably concealed that it is not visible until you are within its fire. 
The troops which were landed here in 1800, from the English fri- 
gate the Fox, were so ill treated as to be compelled immediately to 
re-embark. 


The deserts of Egypt are inhabited, or, to speak more accu- 
rately, are successively traversed, by wandering Arabs, known by 
the name of Bedouins, and divided into numerous tribes. ‘These 
Arabs are robbers by profession, who are, nevertheless, scrupulously 
honourable in defending, at the expense of life, those who have so- 
licited their protection, or who have, by chance, been thrown into 
their company, and partaken of their hospitality. They.levy a tri- 
bute on all the caravans which pass through their territory ; woe to 
those who refuse to pay it. These Arabs are rich in cattle, horses, 
and camels. Their only dress is a linen robe, with large sleeves, 
which descends to the heels, and over that a tunic, either of black 
or white woollen. They sometimes throw a shawl over their 
shoulders, and wear a turban on their heads, the back of which is 
ornamented with asmall crimson tassel. ‘They are always mounted, 
either on horses or dromedaries, the velocity of which is quite re- 
markable; and are always armed, either with guns, pistols, or 
sabres, and sometimes even with spears. ‘These tribes establish 
themselves proprietors of all the wells, around which they gene- 
rally encamp, which renders it impossible for the caravans to escape 
from their exactions. 


The most numerous of these fierce and warlike tribes is that of 
the Ababdehs, which differs from all the others in costume, as well 
as in colour. The Ababdahs have, in fact, no other covering than 
a simple piece of cloth, which is bound round their loins, and 
descends to the middle of the thigh. Their skin, instead of being 
copper colour, is black, and their hair naturally curly, without being 
at all,woolly. The idiom of which they make use is als6 peculiar 
to their tribe. We were very little annoyed either by this tribe or 
that which occupies the boundary between Suez and Kosseir, and 
which is at mortal enmity with the Ababdahs, owing, no doubt, to our 
numbers ; and, during the whole time of our stay in the desert, they 
never attempted any thing more than the pillage of a few stragglers. 
The tribe of the Ababdahs arrogates to itself the exclusive right of 
protecting the caravans which travel to Mecca and Medina, which 
is the real cause of the jealousy felt towards them by their neigh- 


bours. 
Several of our detachments had been at Kosseir for six weeks, 
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and were employed in making the necessary preparations for cross- 
ing the desert. The troops were not yet united, and we were still 
awaiting the arrival of the divisions which had followed us. Those 
who were encamped, availed themselves of this delay to repair the 
leather bottles, which were in a very bad condition; we plastered 
them over with a composition which had been invented by an offi- 
cer belonging to one of the transports, and by that means again 
put them in a condition to hold the water with security. 


These same detachments hazarded an excursion into the desert, 
for the purpose of discovering sources, and digging for wells, on 
the route we were to pursue, and to endeavour to open a commu- 
nication with the Nile. The Bombay sepoys were employed in 
this service, in which they acquitted themselves with the greatest 
credit, and showed a degree of zeal and intelligence worthy of the 
highest commendation. Lieutenant Warder, of the Bombay Artil- 
lery Corps, and Colonel Murray, of the eighty-fourth regiment, and 
Quarter-master General of the Army, proceeded to Keneh before 
us, in order to prepare for our arrival, and to have supplies of pro- 
visions and water conveyed to the different stations in the desert. 


These preparations being concluded, and the army being at length 
collected together, General Baird divided the troops into detach 
ments of from fifteen to sixteen hundred men, and gave the order 
for our departure. 


Cuarter XIII. 


The Army commences its march across the Desert—Particulars 
relative to the march—Cisterns sixteen miles from Kosseir—Wells 
at Moilah—Sources three leagues from Moitlah—Wells of La 
Gytah—Arrival at Bin Aubar and at Keneh on the Nile—De- 
scription of Keneh. 


Tue army divided into four brigades, the first commanded by 
Colonel (afterwards Marshal) Beresford, of the eighty-eighth regi- 
ment; the second by Colonel Ramsay, of the eighteenth; the third 
by Colonel Barrow, of the sixty-first; and the fourth by Colonel 
Harness, commenced its march towards Keneh, on the 18th of 
June. Colonel Beresford, with the eighty-eighth and a detachment 
of Bengal sepoys, opened the march. ‘The tenth, followed by two 
companies of sepoys, did not move until the afternoon of the 21st, 
and, after a tedious march, reached the sources which are sitwated 
at the distance of sixteen miles from the sea. We met with nothing 
but sands and rocks during our march ; not a single trace of vege- 
tation presented itself to our view, throughout the whole extent of 
the country we were traversing. It was not until we reached our 
station that we found a few isolated branches of a plant, the leaves 
of which are round and aromatic, and have very much the appear- 
ance of gray velvet. The water, although not absolutely good, is, 
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nevertheless, very much better here than at Kosseir. We estab- 
lished ourselves in the valley, and halted to take breath wnder a 
very steep rock, at the foot of which were situated the sources. 


A part of our rear had lost their way, and being obliged to force 
their march in order to regain our traces, they had, during the ex- 
treme heat of the day, to endure the torments of the most intense 
thirst ; they at length, however, jeined us, but not until they were 
completely exhausted with fatigue. One of the soldiers, from.a coup 
de soleil, died in my tent; we buried him at the foot of the rock. We 
here made a very melancholy discovery ; one of our officers having 
determined on climbing the back of this rock, was not a little 
surprised to find there, the dead bodies of five or six soldiers of the 
Eng Marines, perfectly dried by the sun. They, no doubt, be- 
longed to the crew of the Fox frigate, who landed at Kosseir, and 
who were so cordially received by the French. 


General Baird, from whom we received a visit, informed us that 
Colonel Beresford was in want of water and provisions. We lost 
no time in sending him all we could spare, and forwarded them to 
Mochah, at the distance of forty-two miles from our camp. We were, 
however, ourselves but very poorly provided; the sources afford- 
ed but very little water, and the heat so excessive, that each man 
received only two bottles and a half of water per day. But our 
comrades were suffering from absolute want, and we did not stop 
to enquire if our generosity might not be fatal to ourselves. 

I had recourse to an expedient, by means of which I succeeded 
in beguiling, if not, in entirely quenching, my thirst. I constantly 
held a small pebble in my mouth ; this kept it fresh and moist, and 
rendered the march much less tedious. All my companions soon 
followed this example. We had then only to struggle against the 
sand, which, at every step, gave way under our feet, and dread- 
fully affected our sight, from the strong reflection of the light.* 
We had besides, a resource, in tea, of which we made frequent 
use. 

It has been remarked that its spirit corrects the bad qualities of 
water, and that its tonic properties, support the general system 
against the deleterious effects of heat ; it restored our strength, re- 
freshed us after our fatigues, and is, in fact, the best beverage that 
can be used in a journey through the desert. At our first halt, we 
were careful to collect all the water, afforded by the springs near 
us, and provided ourselves with a sufficient quantity for two days. 
On the 26th, at six in the evening, we re-commenced our march. 





* During the whole of my march thrgugh the desert, I wore a green 
gonne veil, which I believe to have been of great service to me, never 
having suffered from any disease of the eyes during my stay in Egypt, 
whilst my companions, with very few exceptions, were all attacked by 
ophthalmia. . 
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We had not been many hours in motion, when we met Lieutenant 
Warden, escorted by two Bedouins. He informed us that Colonel 
Murray had fortunately reached Keneh, and that he was there zea- 
lously employed in preparing succours for the army. We also learnt 
from him, that we were near Moilah, that the eighty-eighth regi- 
ment had quitted that post, and proceeded on their route; that the 
water there was excellent ; and lastly, that the country, on the 
banks of the Nile, was magnificent, and abounded in every kind of 
fruit. This cheering news inspired us with fresh vigour, and we 
continued our route with redoubled ardour. 

We soon reached an open plain, in which we encamped. To the 
west we discovered high mountains, which formed a delightful ob- 
ject for the eye to repose on, after the monotony of the desert. No 
one, in fact, who has not been placed in a similar situation, 
picture the sensations excited:by the appearance of a mountain in 
the desert; it seems to promise a termination to every evil; and, 
from the moment the eye first meets it, all fatigue appears to vanish, 
every pain seems to be lessened. Owing to the extreme heat, our 
leather bottles had peeled, split, and a portion of the water they 
contained, had consequently escaped; fortunately, however, we 
had a reserve, which served for the moment to quench the dreadful 
thirst by which we were oppressed. 

At five in the evening we were again in motion. The desert be- 
came unequal and mountainous; we crossed ravines, and very 
shortly, the appearance of clumps of trees, and a little verdure, an- 
nounced our vicinity to Moilah. We filed off quietly and in good 
order, when suddenly, the donkeys on which we were mounted, 


_began to bray, and afterwards torun. We resisted with all our 


efforts, beat them vivlently, but, spite of all our efforts, they un- 
dauntedly continued their course, and did not stop until we reached 
some cisterns, which these animals had scented before we could 
even suspect the cause of so much noise and speed. 

It was in a narrow pass, that these reservoirs, full of limpid and 
excellent water, were situated. ‘The effect produced by this sight, 
on-men almost expiring with heat and thirst, may be better ima- 
gined than described. ‘The sources being some feet below the sur- 
face of the sand, our pioneers hastened to open basins. I myself 
dug one, which I surrounded with stones, and over which the wa- 
ter filtered, and by this means purified itself. 

I also discovered a niche in the rock, in which I established my- 
self; and, delightfully reposing on the skin of a tiger, I had only 
to extend my arm, to obtain water from this delightful fountain. 
My retreat also afforded the additional advantage of a delicious 
freshness in the midst of the scorching heat of the desert. 

After a halt of some days, the artillery not having joined us, the 
brigade recommenced its route. We passed new ravines, climbed 
steep rocks, always getting deeper into these solitudes; but heat, 
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thirst, and the fatigues of the march, would very soon have ex- 
hausted the strength and courage of the greatest number of our 
soldiers. We found it necessary to go in search of springs, and to 
send the weakest on camels to Gytah, to regain their exhausted 
strength. The journey was tedious; nevertheless, they supported 
it, with the exception of one man, who fell a victim to a coup de 
soleil. As for ourselves, sometimes walking, sometimes halting, 
as our strength and the temperature permitted, we at length re- 
gained the plain, overcome with heat, and delivered up to all the 
illusions of that singular phenomenon, called the mirage, which is 
only felt in the open sea, or in the sands of the desert. One of the 
most distinguished savans, the illustrious Monge, has given, ina 
scientific point of view, a most satisfactory solution of this curious 
opfigal problem. ‘This is not a place in which to introduce these 

explanations, but I may, perhaps, be excused for devoting 
a few words to the phenomenon itself. 


The desert, forming an almost perfectly level surface, which, like 
that of the sea, confounds itself at the horizon with the sky, its 
uniformity is interrupted only by eminences, which appear like dark 
spots on an extremely light soil, but which are of very rare occur- 
rence. In the morning and evening, the appearance of the ground 
is perfectly natural, and between you and the eminences above 
mentioned, nothing presents itself to your view but earth; but, as 
soon as the surface of the sand becomes sufficiently heated by the 
action of the sun, and until towards evening it begins to cool, such 
a dilation and contraction is alternately effected, by the different 
states of the atmosphere, that the angles under which you embrace 
objects, undergo a complete change. From that moment, the sur- 
rounding ground no longer appears to be of the same extent; it 
seems to be terminated at about the distance of a league from you, 
by a general inundation. Those eminences, which are situated 
beyond that distance, then have the appearance of islands in the 
midst of a large lake, and from which you are separated by an 
extent of water, more or less considerable. In each of these cul- 
minating points you see your image reversed, in precisely the same 
manner as it would be in the surface of a reflecting fluid, only 
that as this image is at a greater distance, the minute details escape 
your observation, and large masses only are distinctly visible. ‘The 
appearance of these reversed images is even a little changeable and 
uncertain, and such as it would be in the case of a real sheet 
of reflecting water, the surface of which is under the influence of a 
slight agitation. As you approach the eminence, which appears to 
be situated in the midst of this inundation, the water seems 
gradually to retire ; the arm of sea, by which it was at first appar- 
ently separated from you, at last disappears entirely, and the phe- 
nomenon, which ceases for the time, again produces the same effect 
after you have passed this point, 
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Every thing, therefore, concurs to complete an illusion, which in 
any other spot would have the greatest charms, but which, in the 
desert, is perfectly desolating, since it constantly offers the delusive 
image of a fluid, so ardently wished for, but never to be obtained. 
Our soldiers were often enraged at this Whimsical trick of nature, and 
certainly the torments of thirst which they endured, might be a suffi- 
cient excuse for their strange humours. ‘The heat was constantly be- 
coming more intolerable, and our slender provision of water hourly 
diminishing, when, one afternoon, having retired to my tent, over- 
come with fatigue and sleep, I suddenly heard my name loudly 
called on; I immediately rose, and saw approaching towards me 
one of our sepoys, mounted on a dromedary, and just arrived from 
Gytah. This man was the bearer of a basket directed tome. He 
presented it to me, and on opening it, judge of my suri and 
delight, when I found it fuil of the most delicious and”superb 
bunches of grapes, sent by one of my friends. I called my com- 
panions around me, showed them the precious basket, which a few 
moments sufliced to empty. Happily we were drawing near to 
Gytah, where abundance reigned ; this delightful prospect gave us 
fresh ardour, and we lost not a moment in endeavouring to reach 
this station. It consists of two small isolated buildings, surrounded 
by wells constructed after the European method, and filled with the 
most delicious water. We found there a camp of Bedouin Arabs, 
placed at some distance from that of our troops, which were com- 
manded by Captain O'Mahony, a brave man, full of activity and 
intelligence; who, during the whole time of our journey across the 
desert, had rendered the greatest services to the army, by the zeal 
with which he had employed himself, in sending supplies of water 
and provisions, wherever they were reqaired. ‘This worthy officer 
had formerly served in France, in the Irish brigade. 

The Bedouins furnished us with horses, camels, and asses. For 
the first, we paid from eighteen to thirty piastres ; for the second, 
from twenty-eight to thirty ; the asses did not cost us more than 
six.* 

We halted the whole of the 6th of July ; and on the 7th, at four 
in the afternoon, the artillery having joined us, we continued our 
route towards Byr-Aubar, where we arrived at break of day, after 
a march of twelve hours. 

This last portion of our journey was dreadfully fatiguing, but we 
were drawing near its termination ; and, after having traversed the 
whole extent of the desert, we at last found ourselves in the plain. 








* The race of asses is magnificent in Egypt. These animals possess 
astonishing strength, and are of a large size. Their pace is most agree- 
able, being almost always a gentle gallop. Their skin is Sleek like that 
of ahorse. But, when transported from its natural soil, this vigorous 
race yery soon degenerates. 
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What a change! It was no longer that vast and interminable tract 
of sand, destitute of every trace of vegetation; we were sur- 
rounded by villages, hamlets, verdant trees; in a word, it was a 
picture of rich and variegated cultivation. 


To men just escaped from a desert, Byr-Aubar is a delightful 
spot. We eagerly took possession of its gardens, and hastened to 
avail ourselves of the delicious shade they afforded. The dates, 
the grapes, the water of the Nile, the fresh verdure of the syca- 
mores,—every thing was new to us, and had a voluptuous effect on 
our senses. We no longer remembered the privations we had un- 
dergone. The inhabitants received us with great kindness, We 
observed the manner in which they thrashed their corn, milked their 
she- ass@g, and cut the straw with which they fed their horses ; and, 
in fact,watched all their labours with the greatest curiosity, which 
seemed, however, by no means disagreeable to them. 


I particularly noticed a kind of car, which, with them, supplies 
the place of the flail used in Europe. This car was mounted on 
about twenty small iron wheels, and drawn by oxen. The sheaves 
of corn, placed in a circle, were thrashed by this machine; and a 
very short time sufficed to separate the grain from the husk, by 
means of this operation. 

After a halt of some hours, we continued our march in the midst 
of a swarm of flies, which tormented us in the most cruel manner, 
and followed us as far as Keneh. This town is the ancient Coptos; 
its extent is considerable, and its environs a succession of delight 
ful gardens, in which the vine, and other fruit trees of the finest 
description, are cultivated in great abundance. 


As we passed along the walls of Keneh, the whole population 
ran, with the greatest curiosity, to meet us. At the moment in 
which we filed off, the women set up a kind of cooing, which is 
with them a demonstration of pleasure, the modulations of which 
are certainly, however, not regulated by harmony. We left them 
and their whimsical acclamations, and rejoined those of our detach- 
ments which had preceded, and were encamped at a quarter of a 
league from thence. 


We afterwards retraced our steps, in order to examine the town, 
which is built of brick, and the remains of ancient edifices, which 
time, and the outrages of man, have united to lay waste. Like all 
the other villages of Egypt, this is surrounded by walls, with gates. 
The houses are built in terraces, and are only one story in height. 
Keneh is a commercial town; it constantly exchanges its grains 
and oils for the productions of India and Arabia. Here there are 
also manufactories of earthenware, which is much sought after 
throughout #he whole of Egypt, for the peculiar quality which it 
possesses ef preserving the freshness and purity of water. With 
these earthen vases themselves, attached together with cords, and 
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covered over with planks, they form rafts, on which they descend 
the Nile as far as Rosetta, where they find a certain market for 
them. A great commerce is also carried on at Keneh, in butter 
and charcoal. 


The gardens here are charming and delightfully fresh. The vines 
are trained, and afford a delicious shade. Water, distributed with 
as much elegance as economy, runs through these gardens in every 
direction, by means of small channels. ‘These channels are sup- 
plied by wheels on the banks of the Nile, or over wells, and which 
are moved by horses or oxen. It cost us very little to enjoy all the 
luxuries of this delightful spot. The expense of living did not 
amount to more than sixpence per day; and, for this trifling sum, 
we might obtain more fruit than we could possibly make use of. 
The country is, in fact, covered with lemon-trees, orange-trees, 
date-trees, and sycamores. Water-melons are also to be had in 
abundance, as well as the prickly pear, the fruit of which is very 
agreeable to the palate, if it were not covered with almost im- 
perceptible thorns, which wound at every touch. ‘The sugar-cane 
is also very common here. ‘These productions serve to refresh the 
pilgrims and merchants, who come from Cairo to exchange the 
cloths of Europe, the grains of Egypt, the carpets and vases of 
the Levant, for the coffees of Mocha, the shawls and muslins of 
India, &c. 

The inhabitants of Keneh are of a deeper colour than those of 
Lower Egypt, but are very similar to them in countenance. Their 
position, and commercial relation with the whole country, have given 
them habits of great industry. The women here, as in all other 
Mohammedan countries, never appear unveiled. They blacker 
their eye-lashes with a peculiar preparation, and dye their nails of 
a dark red, with a juice extracted from berries. 

During our stay at Keneh, we were continually annoyed by 
whirlwinds of sand, which succeeded each other with great rapidity, 
Woe to the tent that intercepted its course ; it was instantaneously 
torn up and overthrown. Nothing could resist the force and vio- 
lence of these whirlwinds, driven by an impetuous wind. This 
phenomenon explains the removal of small. mountains of sand in 
the desert. When the wind ceases, the clouds of sands fall, and 
form a small mountain. o 

General Baird had caused a fort, for the defence of the place, to 
be built to the south of Keneb. We found the inhabitants busily 
occupied in demolishing it, and disputing with each other the pos- 
session of the materials, which they destined to domestic purposes. 
It is thus that the carelessness of the Mussulmans everywhere leads 
thenr to destroy public edifices. They have neither regagd for the 
recollections of the past, or the illusions of the future; the present 
only has for them any charms. Wherever Islamism has reigned, 
the arts have had to lament the monuments which once covered 
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their soil. The people interrupted their work of destruction, in 
order to bring us provisions ; and we were not a little astonished at 
the moderate price they demanded for them. A sheep only cost 
one piastre, six hundred eggs the same sum; and we also obtained 
for this price, three dozen of chickens, and one dozen of geese. 


The beasts of burden did not sell at a much higher rate. Fora 
horse, we gave from twenty to thirty piastres ; for an ass, four; and 
for a camel, from twenty-five to thirty. The wages of our Arab 
servants did not amount to more than half a piastre per month, 
their maintenance being at their own expense. Two paras would 
procure sufficient bread for the consumption of a whole day. The 
number of pigeons here is really incredible ; they cover the whole 
country, and overstock the markets. The breadth of the Nile at 
Keteh, at this season of the year (July), is equal to that of the 
Seine, at Paris ; but, at the time of the flooding, it swells and over- 
flows the whole of the flat country; the towns and villages, there- 
fore, are all built on eminences, which places them beyond the reach 
of this inundation. 


A great deal is said of the numerous crocodiles which infest the 
waters of the Nile. There are some, no doubt, but a much smaller 
number than is generally pretended ; the proof of this is, that our 
soldiers were continually in the water, and yet we did not lose a 
single man ; and I myself vainly watched for these animals, with- 
out ever seeing one, either by night or day. 

The General being arrived, the Kachef, or Governor of the 
town, paid him a visit at the camp. He hoisted the standard of 
Mohammed, which was received with a salute of twenty-one guns ; 
it was then planted before his feet, in order to rally the Mamelukes, 
who were to follow us with him to Cairo. 

The General sent on a detachment of two hundred men towards 
the Cataracts, to procure the boats requisite for our desecnding the 
Nil. 

We were still, however, without any news from Alexandria. 
We knew the strength of the French army; we were convinced 
that if it concentrated all its force, and pursued the same course 
that had been adopted at Aboukir, the British Indian expedition 
was entirely lost. ‘This gave our officers great anxiety. Their fears, 
however, were groundless ; the plans of the French General were 
of such a nature, as to dissipate all our fears. Abercromby could 
not have done more for the interest of Great Britain. Hutchinson 
frequently repeated his belief, particularly at the house of the Aus- 
trian Consul, that Menou was the sole cause of the loss of Egypt 
to the French. 

Gen Belliard commanded at Cairo. Menaced at the same 
time both by the English and the Turks, he marched to meet the 
latter, The Vizier was by no means inclined to come to an en- 
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gagement; he knew, from experience, what the valour of the French 
could effect ; and did not therefore attempt to compete with them, 
but made a hasty retreat. An English division from Alexandria, 
however, was advancing on one side, whilst we arrived on the 
other. The garrison was no longer tenable, and General Belliard 
was compelled to enter into a treaty. He consented to evacuate 
the place, and thus save that portion of the eastern army which 
had been placed under his command. 


The campaign was decided; our presence in Egypt, therefore, 
was no longer necessary ; still, as our orders enjoined us to proceed 
to Cairo, we again resumed our march. 


Not having a sufficient number of boats for the conveyance of the 
whole army, the Tenth received orders to pursue their route along 
the shores of the Nile, as far as Girgeh, there to await the arrival 
of boats from Syout. 


Cuaprer XIV. 


The Army leaves Keneh, a portion of it embarks on the Nile, the 
remainder continues its march to Girgeh—View of Farshout and 
its environs—Arrival at Girgeh—Description of that town—The 
detachment embarks for Cairo—Arrival at the Island of Roudah, 
near Cairo. 


That portion of the army which had received orders to march 
to Girgeh, crossed the Nile on the evening of the 24th, and en- 
camped on the shore, to the left of Denderah, the ancient Tentyris, 
under the walls of the famous temple, dedicated tolsis. ‘This tem- 
ple is still in very good condition, but very much hidden underneath 
the sand which ages have accumulated around it. Its architecture 
is perfectly Egyptian. It is not the fault of the Arabs, that this 
edifice still continues to exist, for they have not been wanting in 
efforts to destrey it.» ‘They have mutilated the columns, the capitals 
of which represented the head of Isis, fractured almost all the sta- 
tues, and committed several other outrages, which have not, how- 
ever, deprived these chefs d’wuvre of the merit of great antiquity, 
and the still greater one, of showing the state of the arts at so re- 
mote a period. 

We found, above this temple, the ruins of an Arab village. We 
also saw, under its arches, the famous planisphere, discoyered by 
Denon. ‘The name of this learned traveller was engraved on the 
pediment of the temple ; I inscribed my own beneath it, not doubt- 
ing at the moment, that I should, at some future period, become 
acquainted with this man, and that feelings of attachment and es- 
teem would give an additional interest to this recollection. 

On the following day we re-commenced our route. country 
we passed through, was beautiful, rich, and cultivated ; it was co- 
yered with innumerable flocks, harvest and sugar-cane fields, and 
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numerous villages, surrounded with vineyards and gardens. We 
fancied we were journeying through a terrestrial paradise ; but the 
melancholy state of Egypt, subjected to foreign dominion, and peo- 
pied by ungovernable tribes, torn by all the horrors of a civil war, 
excited in my mind the most painful reflections. 


We continued to descend the river, always welcomed and enter- 
tained by the inhabitants of the two shores. Curiosity impelled 
every one, not even excepting the women, who are generally. so re- 
served, to quit their abodes and pursue us, enveloped in their long 
blue tunics, and covered with their black veils. 


We had with us a detachment of Mamelukes, under the com- 
mand of the Kachef of Keneh, whose foresight, not wholly disin- 
terested, provided us with every thing we could possibly want, 
taking care, however, at the same time, not to forget himself. 

During our night marches, we were apprised of the proximity of 
villages, by the barking and roaring of wild dogs, which take 
shelter in the holes they dig for themselves without the walls, and 
where, far from being disturbed, they are fed and encouraged by the 
inhabitants. 


On our arrival at Farshout, the Sheik-el-belad, or chief of the 
village, came out to meet us, surrounded by a numerous retinue. 
Generally speaking, we met with the same ceremonious and com- 
plimentary reception, at all the towns or villages through which we 
passed ; the Sheiks were those to whom we addressed ourselves for 
every thing we stood in need of, and, in almost every instance, we 
were highly indebted for their kindness and civility. 

Our camp presented a curious scene, being filled with shops of 
every description. ‘The Arabs who had established them, in thejr 
anxiety to make themselves understood, mixed French and English 
words with their own idiom ; these words were generally oaths, of 
the meaning of which they were, no doubt, perfectly ignorant. But 
it mattered not; purchases were made, by which they gained con- 
siderably, and we had the good nature to think that we had con- 
cluded excellent bargains ; every thing was really remarkably cheap. 
We were much surprised at the facility with which these men had 
learned French ; some Coptees, especially, spoke it with an excel- 
lent accent. 

We encamped without the town, and received a visit from father 
Antonio, an Italian by birth, but who had resided in Egypt for six- 
teen years. He was at the head of the convent of the place, and 
had a congregation of nearly a hundred Roman Catholics, of both 
sexes. This good father invited us to dine with him, and pressed 
us so much, that we at last consented. He received us at the head 
of his fag, showed us the chapel, related to us his anxieties and 
troubles during the six months of war, and did the honours of the 

frugal repast of which we partook, We wege anxious that our 
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host should come to the camp, but, although we gave him the most 
pressing invitations, we could not prevail on him to accede to our 
wishes. He told us that he was fearful of exciting the jealousy of 
the Arabs against himself and his congregation, and this apprehen- 
sion gave us an idea of the continual state of alarm and misery in 
which he lived. Desiring, at least, to do something which might 
be agreeable to father Antonio, we sent him, before our departure, 
some tea, some bougies, and several other things, the privation 
from ‘which he had so much regretted. Another acquaintance 
which I made here was that of a German doctor, who had resided 
in Egypt some years. He had attached himself to the service of a 
Sheik, after having been, as he assured me, physician to Mourdd 
Bey. This man spoke French very badly, and, as far as I could 

dge, he did not express himself much better in his native tongue. 

had, at first, hoped to have gathered from him some interesting 
particulars relating to the country in which he had taken up his 
abode, but I found him so exceedingly ignorant, that any attempt 
to obtain information from him was perfectly useless. He did not, 
however, fail to make me acquainted with the high opinion he 
entertained of his talents in the healing art, (Heaven knows where 
he had buried them!) Among other wonderful cures which he pre- 
tended to have effected, he told me that he had several times had 
the plague, but that, thanks to the eflicacy of his remedies, he had 
always recovered from it. I enquired why he had not cured Mourad 
Bey; he replied, that he should certainly have succeeded in doing 
so, had not the mental state of that chief, from the agitation caused 
by the idea of the unhappy condition of his country, placed an in- 
surmountable barrier in his way. ‘The exterior of this poor wretch 
by no means indicated that he had made a fortune by his profession, 





+ 


nor that he had applied to his own person the resources of his art, 


for his toilette was scarcely in a better condition than his health. 
He called himself an Austrian, but dressed himself according to the 
Turkish fashion, and on seeing him take his way to the mosque, I 
no longer doubted that he was a renegade. The science of this 
Esculapius must indeed have been very mediocre, for him not to 
have succeeded better in a country in which his profession is, in 
general, so lucrative. The very name of a physician, el hakim, in- 
spires the Orientals with a degree of respect, which always turns to 
the advantage of those who bear it. The impenetrable assurance 
with which these learned personages deliver their opinions and their 
drugs, makes them easily pass for supernatural beings, gifted with 
the mysterious faculty of discovering and curing every kind of dis- 
ease. I do not know how those European adventurers who, at the 
time of our stay in Egypt, came to seek their fortune in this country, 
under the venerable name of el hakim, contrived to agree with the 
native physicians, but they gave us a very poor idea oftheir know- 
ledge. Italians and Germans, for the most part, they concealed 
their ignorance ef their art under the jargon of their profession ; 
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and we should have considered ourselves most unfortunate, had 
necessity compelled us to have recourse to their advice. I do not 
include many worthy physicians whom we found established at 
Alexandria and at Cairo ; I am only speaking of those we met with 
in Upper Egypt, or attached to the service of the Beys. These chiefs 
of the Mamelukes themselves did not appear to entertain a very 
high opinion of their skill, for whenever an occasion offered for 
consulting our surgeons, they availed themselves of it withthe 
greatest avidity. Selim Bey, for instance, who at the battle of the 
Pyramids had received a shot in his shoulder, from which he had 
not up to that time been cured, profited, during our stay at Gyzeh, 
to place himself under the care of the Surgeon-Major of the garri- 
son, whose skilful treatment speedily effected a complete cure ; but 
it cost the Bey a formal transgression of the laws of the prophet, 
who, as it is well known, has forbidden the use of wine. This 
tonic having been prescribed to the patient, Selim did not oppose 
many difficulties to its use; and, as it was to me, in quality of a 
friend, that he applied to obtain this medicine, 1 soon found that my 
stock of Madeira became very considerably diminished. I saw no 
other means of putting a stop to the progress of this evil, than to 
entreat the Surgeon-Major to persuade the Bey that as his cure was 
completed, it was now necessary that he should abstain from wine, 
if he did not desire to see his wound open afresh. This scheme 
partially succeeded ; but it did not prevent Selim from returning 
from time to time to the charge, and entreating me to send hima 
draught, feeling, as he said, that his strength required it; and, un- 
happily, he did not find himself perfectly convalescent, until all my 
bottles had disappeared. 


The surrounding country of Varshout is distinguished by its 
luxurious vegetation, the most beautiful we had seen since our arri- 
val in Egypt. It would be difficult to give a just idea of the rich- 
ness and beauty of the environs of this town. Excellent roads, 
which are kept in the highest order, cut through the vast fields of 
corn, sfigar-cane, tobacco, and okera (a kind of vegetable, ex- 
tremely good, and wholesome), which were at that time covered 
with the freshest verdure. Clumps of date and orange-trees deco- 
rated this charming landscape with their thick foliage ; numerous 
flocks were grazing in the plain ; a crowd of people were occupied 
in their different labours ; and the purest and most exquisite sky 
crowned this smiling sceng, to which every thing contributed to 
give an interest and a charm, which I shall never cease to remember 
with delight. Here one would certainly never imagine, that the 
desert, the parched and barren desert, was so little distant from this 
favoured spot. The surrounding villages are numerous, and are 
easily —— by the thick tufts of trees which encircle them, 
and the artificial eminences on which they are always situated, to 
secure them from inundation. Thus elevated above the rest of the 
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country, they overlook the rich harvest with which it is covered ; 
and, judging from the general air of tranquillity and happiness, 
their inhabitants are sensible of the abundance which reigns around 
them. One only circumstance seems to throw a shade over the 
picture ; which is, the unfortunate necessity which compels the 
fellihs, or peasants, every evening to gather their flocks together, 
and shut themselves up in the interior of their villages, to secure 
themselves from the nocturnal attacks of the Bedouins, who are 
always ready to commit depredations whenever the opportunity pre- 
sents itself. This perpetual state of alarm in which the felldhs live, 
is the melancholy result of the tetal absence of any protecting 
authority ; the gifts of the earth are thus constantly wrested from 
the hands of those who cultivate them, and the daring thief gathers 
the fruits of that which is sown by the industrious peasant. 

Many of the Arabs of Farshout expressed a great desire to enter 
into our service, and we took with us a great number, in quality of 
grooms. ‘The number of boats which we expected to find at Girgeh 
not admitting of our embarking our horses and camels, we con- 
fided them to these people, to be conducted to Cairo by land; and 
not one of them deceived us: all arrived at their destination with 
the animals under their charge. It is true, that they made the 
journey under the escort of a squadron of sepoys ; but, in so long 
a march, they would have found very little difficulty in making their 
escape, and their fidelity does them great honour. ‘These Arabs, 
in general, appear to be very much attached to the service of their 
masters ; and, for my own part, I had never a single complaint to 
make against those who served me. 


The Kachef of Keneh quitted us at Farshout, and returned to 
his Government, but left us his Mamelukes and one of his officers, 
to conduct us as far as Girgeh, and furnish us on the route with 
every thing we might require. This was done by order of the 
Grand Vizier. 

We passed through the province of Bardis, which belongs to 
Osman Bey, who had adopted the name of Bardisy. The coun- 
try, like that we had just quitted, was rich and beautiful. 

On the 29th, we arrived at Girgeh, the capital of Upper Egypt, 
situated on the left bank of the Nile, ninety leagues south from 
Cairo, and twenty-five from Keneh. We encamped in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town, on the banks of the river. 

The left bank of the river is cultivated; the right, on the con- 
trary, is perfectly wild, and bounded by a chain of mountains, which 
extends as far as Mokattam, and the fortress of Cairo. 

Girgeh is a very commercial town. It contains an extensive 
bazaar, as well as several mosques, the minarets of which are dis- 
cernible at a great distance. The streets are narrow and dirty, like 
those of all the towns of Egypt. The principal article of mer- 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 17. X 
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chandise here is morocco, and articles of sadlery. ‘This town is 
washed by the waters of the Nile, on the shores of which there are 
here seen a great number of pelicans, and, it is said, of crocodiles 
also. These latter rarely descend lower. 

At Girgeh, we found the djermes, which had been brought from 
Lower Egypt, for the conveyance of our troops, and in which we 
embarked on the 2d of August. These djermes are very large 
boats, which contain, in the stern, a spacious and commodious 
cabin. ‘They have one, or sometimes two, masts, on which, when 
they ascend the river, they hoist enormous sails. These, however, 
afford no assistance in descending it. 

We thus reached Abouteje, where the tomb of Mourfd Bey is 
seen, who displayed so much courage and firmness in the long re- 
sistance he made to the French. ‘This valiant Emir had at last 
entered into a treaty with conquerors, and was proceeding to join 
them, when he was taken off by the plague. The fortitude with 
which he had supported his misfortunes, had acquired for him the 
esteem even of those against whom he fought ; and the Mamelukes 
had conceived so high an opinion of his valour, that they broke the 
arms he had borne over his tomb, thus acknowledging that no one 
was wortliy to inherit them. 

We next passed through Syout, Manfalout, and Minieh, and ar- 
rived at Beny Souef. lHlere we visited the fort which had been 
built by the French ; but the inhabitants had already begun to de- 
molish it, and were disputing with each other the possession of the 
materials. Without the town, we also saw a great many ancient 
columns, some of which were still standing isolated, and others 
employed in different buildings. A few leagues further on, we per- 
ceived the large pyramid of E] Lahoun, as Bruce calls it, and 
afterwards passed those of Dashour, Saccarah, and, lastly, Gyzeh. 

At break of day on the following morning, we arrived in sight of 
the citadel of Cairo. ‘The landscape which opened before us, pre- 
sented a picture of exquisite beauty. On the one side, pyramids, 
smiling villages, forests of date trees, fields carpeted with verdure, 
in which innumerable flocks were grazing ; on the other, the Mo- 
kattem and citadel of Cairo; and before us, the Nile, in all its majesty, 
covered with vessels, the ports of Old Cairo, the Mekids, and Gy- 
zeh, and Boulac, with their minarets. The ensemble of this scene 
was truly enchanting, and worthy the pencil of the greatest artist. 


We descended the channel, passing close by the houses of Old 
Cairo, the windows of which were filled with Turks and Mame- 
lukes, who continued to smoke their pipes, whilst attentively 
watching all our movements. We moored in the little island of 
Roudah, opposite Fort Ibrahim: it was already occupied by the 
troops sent from England, whom we joined, and then sent a de- 
tachment to Gyzeh, and other stations on the left bank of the river, 
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We at first encamped under the shade of a long and magnificent 
avenue of trees, of the kind called Pharaoh's fig-tree. These trees 
were very tall, and covered with a thick foliage; but their fruit, 
although ripe, appeared to us very insipid. It was not without the 
most lively sensations of pleasure, that we thus took possession of 
the rich gardens of Mourid Bey. We had not yet forgotten the fa- 
tigues of the desert, and the remembrance of those scorching and 
barren wastes, gave an additional charm to the lovely spot, of 
which we were now enjoying the delight. 

From our tents, which faced the south point of the island, we 
could perceive the Mekids, or Nilometer, which is used for mea- 
suring the height of the Nile. It isa column, which rises from the 
centre of a square basin, and on which are marked the different de- 
grees of height which it attains. 

The island of Roudah communicated with Gyzeh, by means of a 
bridge of boats, which had been thrown across the river by the 
French. It was defended on one side, by a tée-de-pont, and on the 
other, by the house of Ibrahim, which had been entrenched and 
made into a fort. It was in this fort that the remains of the brave 
Kleber reposed, who fell under the blow of a fanatic assassin. The 
death of this hero had given Egypt to us; never, but for this me- 
lancholy event, should we have obtained possession of it.* 

We were not a little surprised, on entering Gyzeh, to see this 
place armed with pieces, from one of the ships which had left Eng- 
land with us in 1798. ‘They were those which had belonged to the 
Cormorant, an eighteen-gun ship, which had run aground near Ro- 
setta, at the entrance of the Nile, and of which the French had 
taken possession. 





Tue Lanp or Love.t 
‘Oh, Love! no habitant of earth thou art.'—ByRron 


Anp dost thou ask where Love is found 
Unchangeable and pure, 

And free from Passion’s rankling wound, 
From human ills secure ?— 

If there’s a land where Love’s sweet lot 

For ever smiles and changeth not ? 





* When the French troops descended from Upper Egypt, some gre- 
nadiers of the 21st Regiment of Light Infantry passed near the country- 
house of Ibrahim Bey, where the remains of General Kleber reposed, 
cried, with an accent of the most intense grief and regret, ‘ Voila celui, 
quwil nous faudroit.’ 

+ From ‘ Ada, and other Poems,’ by Mary Ann Browne, 
X 2 
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Oh! do not ask; but look and see 
If thou can’st find a place, 

Where Love lives on in purity, 
Without a darkening trace 

Of selfish feeling on its name, 

Of sorrow’s mists, to dim its flame. 
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Turn, turn thee to the southern lands : 
Say, hast thou found it there ? 

Boast they Love's smiling rosy bands, 
Without a thorn of care ? 

No !—Passion’s steps have o'er them been, 

To mar the beauty of the scene. 


As flow the lava’s berning waves— 
As bursts the earthquake’s shock,— 
So come the passions o’er their slaves, 
E’en like their own siroc, 
Blasting each flower its breath goes o’er, 
sreathing destruction to the core. 


And search through the luxurious East,— 
Hast thou yet found the gem ? 
Smiles it amidst yon costly feast ? 
Decks it that diadem ? 
No !—here the tyrant man looks down 
On woman, who should share his throne. 


Gaze on the regions of the north ; 
And, in that chilly clime, 

Mark if the seraph shineth forth 
Untinged by woe or crime,— 
Ah! here, too, sorrow often flings 
Her gloomy fetters o'er his wings. 


Not even in our own sweet isles 
Can we the spirit claim ; 

Sometimes o’er us he gently smiles, 
With pure and holy flame : 

Tis but the glory of his eye, 

That looks on us in passing by. 


Pure Love is not of mortal birth, 
Nor oft to mortals given ; 
Sometimes it waves its wings o’er earth, 
But oh! its home is heaven! 
There—human cares and crimes aboye— 
There is the land of deathless Love ! 
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Strate or tHe Turkisu Press av ConstTaNriInopLe. 


We have no doubt that the title of this paper will startle many of 
our readers, who perhaps never dreamt that there could be such a 
thing as a press at Constantinople, among the indolent ‘Turks—the 
inveterate enemies to every species of improvement, especially when 
originating among the Giaours. Nevertheless, we can assure them, 
that there is a press at Constantinople, which was established in the 
1139th year of the Hedjira, (1726—1727,) and has now actually 
sent forth, for the instruction of the reading Moslems, no less than 
sixty-eight works, in the space of nearly a century. 

The last of these works is on anatomy and medicine, the first of 
the kind ever yet published in the Turkish dominions inthe Turkish 
language. ‘ This species of revolution in the opinions of Musul- 
mans, says M. Bianchi,* (to whom we are indebted for the infor- 
mation contained in this article,) ‘must particularly surprise Orien- 
talists, and persons who, by a long residence in the East, have be- 
come acquainted with the aversion this people entertain even for 
the most useful things, if they are not in the spirit of the Koran, 
and come from infidels. Their passive and blind obedience towards 
their Ulemahs, whose political interest ever tended to fetter and 
paralyse the spirit of the nation,—their prejudices and religious 
scruples against any representation of the human body,—their reli- 
gion, which forbids them the touching of blood as a source of im- 
purity,—the law, which opposes the opening of corpses under every 
circumstance ;—in short, the idea of predestination, which changes 
insensibility and improvidence into religious virtues, had hitherto 
formed insurmountable barriers to the progress of anatomy and 
surgery.’ 

But emulation, that main-spring of human action, and without 
which man would never have emerged from his first state of bar- 
barism, has at last manifested its power over the indolent Turks ; at 
least upon one of them,t who, feeling ashamed of the inferiority of 
his countrymen in matters of this kind, compiled this work on ana- 
tomy, chiefly from French authors, and obtained the Sultan’s sanction 
for its publication through the imperial press. 

It forms one stout folio volume, of about 300 pages. But the 
most remarkable circumstance attending the publication of this book 





* Notice sur le premier ouvrage d’Anatomie et de Médecine, im- 
primé en Ture 4 Constantinople, en 1820, intitulé ‘ Miroir des Corps dans 
Anatomie de PHomme, &e. Par T. H. Bianchi. Paris, 1821.’ 

+ Chani-Zadeh Mehemmed-Ata-Oullah, an Ulemah, and son of a 
Hekim-bashi, or chief physician of the empire, who had been sent by 
his father to study in Italy. 
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is, that, in spite of Turkish prejudice, it is accompanied by fifty-six 
copper-plate engravings, in which, although badly executed, the 
whole man, in all his anatomical parts, is faithfully represented. 


Whether this sudden infraction upon ancient prejudice and habit 
may prove the harbinger of civilisation among the Turks, we will 
not venture to predict; but, situated as they are, with respect to 
their revolted rayas (Christian subjects) on one hand, and the Rus- 
sians and Persians on the other, we may hazard the opinion, that 
either they must very speedily become zealous proselytes of Euro- 
pean civilisation, or, within a few years, they will be blotted out 
from the map of nations. 

As our notice is not intended for a medical publication, we ab- 
stain from giving any extracts from the body of the work ; but its 
first preface is such a choice morceau, that we cannot resist the 
temptation of giving our readers a faithful translation of it, such as 
has been furnished by M. Bianchi: 


‘Medicine and anatomy are elementary sciences, and the object 
of study in general. These sciences are those of the learned, of 
corporations and religions. Not only have they been acknowledged 
by sages and people of sound judgment, to be nothing but the 
seeking after truth, but, even in the most ancient times, they have 
been considered as precious and honourable sciences. ‘The advan- 
tages resuiting from them are not merely confined to the human 
species ; but, by the testimony of the learned, their influence like- 
wise embraces the whole of the worshippers of God, and all crea- 
ted beings. But it is especially modern medicine, the benefits of 
which are incontestible, and anatomy, founded on attention and 
exactness, which, by the true assertion of physicians, have arrived 
to such a degree of perfection, that all which (now-a-days) con- 
cerns the treatment of internal diseases, the dressing of wounds 
and ulcers, and the healing of infirmities, is, by an incomparable 
and admirable arrangement (of the rules of the art,) safe against 
every doubt, and exempt from danger for those who are called to 
the practice of these sciences. 

‘Tt is under these considerations, that Khamscichani-Zadeh has 
laid at the foot of the supreme throne, the three following books, 
bound up in one volume. 

‘The Judge, by excellency, he who is the regulator of the laws 
of the state, the Plato of the empire and the Califate, the sovereign 
to whom destiny hath revealed science and wisdom, the Sultan of 
Sultans, endowed with the virtue of Solomon, the monarch whose 
glory calls to mind the time of Ahosroes, the king of kings, clothed 
with the power of the age of Jemshid, the Sultan, or Sultan's 
son, the valiant Sultan, Mahmud-Khan, son of the glorious Sultan, 
Abdul-Hamid-Khan, (May ihe sun of his power never cease to en- 
lighten the course of his victories and his glorious enterprises !) 
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his Majesty, our lord, in short, having deigned, for several days, 
to examine and weigh, with exactness and discernment, all the truths 
contained in the above-mentioned book, found that, independent of 
the great utility it might yield to the Ottoman Empire, (whose 
duration is eternal,) and the Musulmans, it had not yet been pre- 
ceded by any kind of work, the advantage of which could be com- 
pared to it; and that, as such, it was worthy of being numbered 
among the precious and innumerable productions which have dis- 
tinguished his fortunate reign. His Majesty, moved by all these 
motives of general good, considered it from that moment, of the 
greatest importance, that the work should be printed and published 
under his supreme protection. This determination tended to prove 
the precept: Kings are inspired. 

‘The figures necessary for the work having been put in order 
and corrected by the author, he issued a hatti-humayoun (hatti- 
scherif,) marked with the signs of wisdom and happiness, by order 
of which, the work was to be printed at the imperial library. 
From that moment, the ancient and well-beloved servant of the 
Sultan, he who was nourished in purity and sincerity, under the 
shadow of the protecting phoenix of his Highness, one of the 
keepers of the archives, and head of the direction of the imperial 
printing-office, Esseid Abdul Rakhim, after having pronounced the 
Bismillah,* set immediately to work. But what was purely the 
result of the miraculous power of his Majesty was, that, without 
being under the necessity of having recourse to foreign means, 
we succeeded, with the assistance of God, and by uniting the nu- 
merous artists which this metropolis of Constantinople contains, 
in having the requisite drawings engraved upon fifty-six copper 
plates. On the other hand, the daily corrections of the author 
caused the printing of the work to be soon accomplished. At last, 
(thanks be to God, who knows every thing,) this book was en- 
tirely finished, and given over to the binder, in the month of Redjeb, 
1235, (April, May, 1820.) This justice is due to it, that, for the 
useful things which it contains, no other productions which have 
distinguished the reign of his Majesty can be compared to it. It 
is, without doubt, that which has procured to his slave, (the au- 
thor,) under the shadow of his power, the numerous rewards with 
which he has deigned to honour him. 

“May God, whose power is infinite, be, to the day of judgment, 
the support of our lord and master, the Emperor, and may He, 
for the good of Musulmans, perpetuate his power, and prolong his 
precious days! Such are the vows which I form, in honour of the 
prince of prophets.’ 





* The Turks never begin a work of any importance without saying 
or writing: ‘ Bismillah errahman errahim’—‘\n the name of the all- 
merciful God.’ 
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We cannot better conclude our article, than by adding a list of 
the sixty-eight works that have been published in the Turkish 
language, which, we hope, will be of advantage to the Oriental 
scholar. 

1. Tohfet-Uikibar fi Asfar-ul-Bahar.—History of the Maritime 
Wars of the Ottomans, by Hadji Khalfa ; 1 vol. 4to., published 1141 
of the Hedjira (1728.) 

2. Vancouli’s Arabic and Turkish Dictionary ; 2 vols. fol., 1141 
(1728.) 

3. Tarikhi Seiah—Journal of the Traveller, or History of the 
War of the Afghans, translated from the Latin work of the Mis- 
sionary, Krusinski; 1 vol. sm. 4to., 1142 (1729.) 

4. Tarikhi Hindi Garbi.—Wistory of the West Indies, and the 
Discovery of the New World, (plates,) supposed to be translated 
from the French ; 1 vol. sm. 4to., 1142 (1729.) 

5. Tarikhi Timur Gurguian.—History of Timur, the Georgian, 
translated from the Arabic of Ibn Arabehah, by Nazim Zadeh ; 
1 vol. sm. 4to., 1142 (1729.) 

6. Tarikhi Misri Cadim ve Djedid.—History of Ancient and 
Modern Egypt, by Soheli Effendi ; 2 vols. sm. 4to., 1142 (1729.) 

7. Gulcheni Khulefa—History of the Kalifs, translated from 
the Arabic, by Nazmi Zadeh Effendi; 1 vol. sm. fol., 1143 (1730.) 

8. Turkish French Grammar, by Holdermann ; 1 vol. sm. 4to., 
1143 (1730.)* 

9. Nizamil Umem.—Rule of Conduct in the Government of 
Nations, by Ibrahim Effendi ; sm. 4to., 1144 (1731.) 

10. Finzati Miknatisie—Of the Power and Use of the Mariner's 
Compass, compiled from Latin books, by Ibrahim Effendi; sm. 
4to. (plates), 1144 (1731.) 

11. Kitabi Dyjihannuma.—Mirror of the World ; a geographical 
work, with 39 maps and charts, by Kiatibtshelebi, or Hadji Khalfa; 
1 vol. fol., 1145 (1732.) 

12. Takvimet-Tavarikh.—Chronological Tables, by the same 
author ; 1 vol. fol., 1146 (1733.) 

13. Tarikhi Naima.—Naima’s Annals of the Ottoman Empire, 
from 1001 (1592) to 1070 (1659); 2 vols. fol., 1147 (1734.) 

14. Tarikhi Rashid.—Rashid’s Annals of the Ottoman Empire, 
from 1171 (1660) to 1134 (1721) ; 2 vols. fol., 1147 (1734.) 

15. Tarikhi Tshelebi Zadeh.—Tshelebi Zadeh’s Annals of the 
Ottoman Empire ; a continuation of the former till 1141 (1728) ; 
1 vol. fol., 1153 (1740.) These three authors were imperial histo- 
Tians. 

16. Guzevat Bosnia.—Account of the Campaign in Bosnia against 
the Austrians, from 1736 to 1739, by Oman Effendi; 1 vol. sm. 
4to., 1154 (1741). 








* This work is only mentioned here, as having been printed by the 


Imperial press of Constantinople. 
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17. Firengui Churi.—Persian and Turkish Dictionary, much es- 
teemed, (author unknown) ; 2 vols. fol., 1155 (1742.) 

18. Logate Vancouli.—Second edition of Vancouli’s Dictionary ; 
2 vols. fol., 1169 (1755-56.) At this period printing was inter- 
rupted for forty-three years ; not, as was asserted at the period, in 
consequence of the rebellion of the copyists, but of the death of 
the director, Ibrahim, of his successor and disciple, Cazi Ibrahim, 
and the events of the war, which threw the establishment into obli- 
vion. It was, however, revived by the Sultan Abdul-hamid; and 
the first work published, we find, is a continuation of the Annals 
of the Empire, from 1141 (i728) to 1159 (1743), by three 
authors, under the title : 

19. Tarikhi Sami ve Chaguir ve Subhi.—In one folio volume, 
printed in 1199 (1784.) 

20. Tarikhi Izzi.—A continuation of the former, by Izzi, till 
the year 1166 (1751) ; 1 vol. fol. 1199 (1784.) 

21. Irabil Kiafie—Commentary on the celebrated Grammatical 
Treatise, Kiafie, of Ibnil Hadjib, by Zeni Zadeh; 1 vol. 4to., 
1200 (1785.) 

22. A Translation of Vauban on Mines; plates, 1 vol. fol., 1202 
(1787.) 

23. A Treatise on the same subject. 

24. A Translation of Lafitte’s Art of War; 1 vol. fol., 1202 
(1787.) 

25. A ditto of Truquet’s Treatise on Practical Manceuvre , 1 vol. 
Svo., same year. 

26, 27. ‘Iwo other Translations from French Military works, of 
the same period. 

28. Lehedjet Ellogat.—An Arabic, Persian, and Turkish Dic- 
tionary, by Mohammed Essad Effendi ; 1 vol. fol., L210 (1795.) 

29. Sou-risalesi—A Treatise on Hydraulics, in the vicinity of 
Constantinople, by the Dervish Hafid ; 1212 (1797.) 

30. Subhai Soubian, (Children’s Rosary.)—Arabic and Turkish 
Vocabulary ; 1 vol. 8vo., 1212 (1797.) 

31. Tohfei Vebhii—Persian and ‘Turkish Vocabulary; 8vo., 
1213 (1798.) 

32. Table of the New Regulation for the Ottoman Empire, by 
Mahmud Effendi; printed by Abdurramam Effendi, new Director 
of the Printing Establishment, and Professor of Geometry and 
Algebra ; fol., 1213 (1799.) 

34. Cherhi Tohfei Vebhi—Commentary on the Work of Vebhi, 
by Ahmed Haiti Effendi ; 1215 (1800.) 

35. Telkhis ul ech Rial—A Treatise on Mining, by Hussein 
Rifki Tamani ; @vo., 1215 (1800.) 

36. Elrisalci Filhindese.—Treatise on Practical Geometry ; 4to., 
(plates,) 1217 (1802.) 

37. Tables of Logarithms ; Svo., (no date.) . 

38. Calculation concerning the Projection of Bombs, reduced 
into a tabular form ; Svo., (no date.) 
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39. A Translation of Bonnycastle’s Principles of Geometry ; (no 
date. 
oat A ditto of his Elements of Practical Geometry ; (no date.) 
41. Imtihan Elmuhendesin.—Examination of Geometrists, by 
Husseia Rifki; 4to., 1217 (1802.) 

42. Izharul Esrar, (Manifestation of the Secrets.) —A Gramma- 
tical work, by Beregli. 

43. Mirat Izhar.—Commentaries on Beregli’s Grammar, by 

Zeni Zadeh ; 1218 (1803.) 

44. Custom-house Tariff, by Anthony Fontone, in the Russian 
service ; 1217 (1802.) 

45. A Diatribe of the Engineer, Mustapha, on the present state 
of the Sciences at Constantinople ; 1218 (1803.) 

46. A Geographical Atlas, of twenty-four Maps, with Explana- 
tions, translated from the English; 1 vol. large fol., 1219 (1504.) 

47. Risalei Berguevi—An Abridgment of the Precepts of the 
Mohammedan Religion ; sm. 4to., 1218 (1803.) 

48. Churoot Essalat, (Conditions of Prayer.)\—An Elementary 
Book on Religion ; Svo., 1219 (1804.) 

49. Djerherei Mohammedie.—A Commentary on Religion, by 
Beregli, (much esteemed) ; 1219 (1804.) 

50. Tarikhi Vasif—Vasifs Annals of the Empire, from 1166 
(1752) to 1187 (1773) ; 1219 (1804.) 

51. Feraid ul Fevaid.—A work on Religion, by Anmed Moham- 
med Emin ; 4to., 1220 (1805.) 

52. Chehri Avamil Dyedid el Berguevi.—A work on Grammar 
and Logic, by Mustapha, son of Ibrahim ; 1220 (1805.) 

53. A work on the same subject, and with the same title, by 
Hussein ben Ahmed Zeni Zadeh ; 1220 (1805.) 

54. Elburhan.—On Arabie Logic, by Ismael Effendi; 1221 
(1806.) 

55. Eldoorrer Elmuntekhabet.—A very useful work on Philology, 
by the Dervish Hafid; 4to., 1221 (1806.) 

56. Cherhi Izihar ul Israr.—A second edition of Zeni Zadeh’s 
Commentaries on Beregli's Grammar ; 1224 (1809.) 

57. Cherhul Fevaid Diaie-—Grammatical Commentaries, by Ibni 
Malek ; (no date.) 

58. Kitab el Harem.—A Commentary on the preceding work ; 
1226 (1811.) 

59, Sarf Djumlesi—A complete Course of Grammar; 1233 
(1818.) 

60. Kitabi Menasik Elhadj.—Book of Ceremonies for the Pil- 
grims who resort to Mecca, by Elhadji Mohammed Edib ben Mo- 
hammed, a Dervish ; 1232 (1818.) 

61. Cherhul Akaid'ul Azedire-—Commentaries on the Dogmas of 
the Azedites, by the celebrated Sheikh Djelal Eddine Eddevani ; 
1233 (1818.) 

62. Eloothanios Elbasit fiter-djemet el Kamoos.—A translation of 
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the Arabic Dictionary, known to Oriental scholars by the title of 
‘Kamous’ (the sea), by Abul Kemal Esseid Ahmed Assim, transla- 
tor of the ‘ Burhani Kathi, ‘No. 33.) This dictionary, the largest 
in existence, consisting of three immense folio volumes, was pub- 
lished in 1233 (1818.) 

63. Three Treatises on the Arabic Grammar; author unknown ; 
1234 (1819.) 

64. Glossary of Divani’s Commentary on the Dogmas, by Molla 
Calembevi ; 4to., 1233 (1818.) 

65. Appendix, or Supplement to the Glossary, entitled Teshib, 
by Mir Abul Feth Essaidi ; 950 (1543-44), 4to., 234 (1818-19.) 

66. Appendix to the Glossary Mir Teshib, of the Commentary of 
Devani, containing the work of Abdul-Adhadi, by Abdul Calem- 
bevi; 4to., 1234 (1818-19.) 

67. Silcuti’s Appendix, or Supplement, to the Glossary of Chiali, 
on the Commentary of Teftasani, relative to the Doginas of Nessefi; 
4to., 1234 (1518-19.) 

68. Mirat el abd fi techrit azail iasane.—The medical work 
mentioned abeve ; printed at the press of Scutari, and presented to 
the Sultan in 1235 (1820.) 





SONNET. 


Now Spring again appears, in green array, 
Prank’d in her daisy-starred robe of pride, 
Crown'd with fair lily-bells a maiden bride, 

All blooming for the arms of merry May. 

Now tuneth every throstle up his lay 
Along the hawthorns of the hedgerow-side ; 
And the mern-soaring lark may be descried, 

Upcalling shepherds to the task of day. 

Why do I look upon the dancing throng 
With vacant eye, as one who seeks, nor finds 

Mirth in the laugh, nor music in the song? 

Is it that I alone, amongst the hinds, 
* Do seek that sympathy which doth belong 


To pensive evening, and congenial minds ? 








Tus Present Srare or Hayri.* 


A race of blacks, stigmatised by Europeans with the reproach of 
inferioritv, have been elevated, by their courage, to the rank of a 
free people. ‘Their flag flies in the sea of the Antilles, and their 
ancient metropolis itself has been compelled to acknowledge their 
independence. ‘This is the race which now occupies the island of 
Hayti, and from which we are called upon to decide, whether it be 
actually true, that the Maker intended to imprint, on the front of the 
African, the symbols of slavery and degradation. But, does the 
volume before us contain the documents which are necessary to 
direct our judgment? Has the author been uninfluenced by hatred 
and prejudice? Does he hold the balance even, between the plan- 
ters who are now the victims of those whom they oppressed, and 
the slaves who hold their former tyrants in abeyance? We think 
not. Mr. Franklin is not the impartial historian we could wish, 
for the people of Hayti, who, having scarcely entered on the ca- 
reer of civilisation, cannot, without manifest injustice, be com- 
pared with those of England or of France. 

The historical account of St. Domingo, which occupies the first 
two hundred and seventy pages of Mr. Franklin's work, reaches no 
further back than the year 1759, the date of the first insurrectional 
movements of the planters of St. Domingo against the authority of 
France. We must, therefore, have recourse to other writings, to 
become acquainted with the previous condition of the colony. 

The Ygneres were the first known inhabitants of Hayti. The 
Caraibs subsequently made a conquest of the island, and established 
themselves in it, by alliance with the daughters of the vanquished. 
They formed a numerous and quiet nation, when the Spaniards 
landed in their midst, massacred them without mercy, and repaired 
the ruined population by the importation of negro slaves from 
the coasts of Africa. At length some pirates, for the most part 
French, and known in American story by the name of Buccaneers, 
having escaped from the ravages of war, established themselves on 
the western side of the island: they had recourse to their mother- 
country for laws and for wives, while their numbers were swollen 
by prostitutes and convicts, whom the law would have condemned 
to punishment and ignominy. Under these immoral, cruel, and 
avaricious men, the colony was covered with slaves, and the negro 
trade assumed an activity proportioned to the general eagerness fer 
wealth. 











* The Present state of Hayti, with Remarks on its Agriculture, Com- 
merce, Laws, Religion, Finances, and Population. By James Frank- 
lin. fe. Svo. pp. 420. Murray. London, 1828, 
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The Present Stute of Hayti. 


The first planters, established as they were, in small numbers, 
on a country which, according to the calculations of Mr. Franklin, 
is at least four hundred miles long, and one hundred and sixty 
broad, could easily acquire extensive estates: they divided the 
whole soil among themselves, in such a manner that few middling 
or small houses were to be seen. ‘The concentration of their pro- 
perty, and the identity of their interests, placed riches in their very 
hands; pride ensued, followed by the distinction of ranks ; and the 
population of St. Domingo were subdivided into high whites, or 
rich land-owners, low whites, composed of lawyers, tradesmen, 
clerks, people of business, &c. men of colour, and slaves, all de- 
testing one another, and imposing every thing which was vexatious 
and disagreeable on the class immediately beneath them. 

Now broke out the French Revolution ; the high whites adopted 
the principles of it with enthusiasm. Oppressed by the metropolis, 
they seized the opportunity of recovering their rights ; and, being 
thwarted by the refusals of the mother-country, they rebelled. In- 
dependence was the object of their wishes, but only for their own 
enjoyment ; for they excluded the low whites from the advantages 
to which they themselves aspired. The low whites, also, were 
desirous of liberty ; but were, likewise, imprudent enough to sepa- 
rate themselves from the men of colour, who, in their turn, no 
less greedy of political rights, would have thought it derogatory to 
share them with the free blacks. And these, as selfish as the mu- 
lattoes and the whites, had no thought for some time of admitting 
to an equal enjoyment of the blessings of freedom, their former 
companions in sorrow,—the slave population, formed in 1789, and 
consisting of about four hundred and eighty thousand souls, a num- 
ber nearly double that of the free inhabitants. 

It was impossible to prevent disturbance from speedily arising in 
the bosom of a people, composed of elements so heterogencous, 
and excited at once by pride and interest, by jealousy and malice. 
For a considerable time, the slaves remained tranquil spectators of 
the bloody scenes to which the free population were abandoned : 
‘So great,’ saysa French writer, ‘is the weight with which slavery 
overwhelms the soul ; so powerful the spell which the submission 
of many generations attaches to the name of master.’ But, in- 
stigated by the emissaries of Spain, they also aspired to be free ; 
they flew to arms ; fire and sword spread, like a torrent, from one 
end of the colony to the other ; and the white men first, and after- 

yards the men of colour, fell beneath the weapons of the blacks. 

‘The beginning of the Haytian Revolution makes one shudder: it 
forms one uninterrupted series of dreadful crimes, massacres, con- 
flagrations, and reprisals, on which it were odious to dwell. It was 
not till after the accession of ‘Toussaint L’Ouverture to power, that 
the insurrection was organised ; and it is not till we come to this 
period, that the work of Mr, Franklin, confused and encumbered in 
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its early chapters, affords any thing like order, clearness, and in- 
terest ; combined, by the by, with too much partiality in favour of 
the whites, and some severity against the blacks. 

Toussaint L’Ouverture, whose glory Mr. Franklin vainly endea- 
vours to depreciate, put an end to the destruction and bloodshed 
which laid waste his country. The whites were recalled, and order 
was re-established ; and he was governing the people in peace, and 
preparing them for liberty, when Napoleon accomplished the con- 
quest of St. Domingo, the ruin of Toussaint, and the absolute 
triumph of the white skin. The blacks bravely withstood the 
European soldiers that were sent against them; and General 
Leclerc, not being able to effect their subjugation, entered into a 
treaty with them: when, to his shame, to the eternal shame of 
Napoleon, in violation of his sworn faith, he took possession of the 
person of ‘Toussaint, and sent him to France, where he ended his 
days in the cells of a prison. 

The arrest of Toussaint became the signal for a new war. The 
blacks again flew to arms; the men of colour united themselves 
with them; the war-like Dessalines assumed the command ; and 
the French army was utterly cut down. 

Dessalines was assassinated by his own men. Hayti was divided ; 
the southern part resolving itself into a republic, under the authority 
of President Petion, while the north, adopting the monarchical form, 
elected Christophe for its king. Christophe, whose coercive system 
Mr. Franklin warmly eulogises, at the same time endeavouring to 
justify his odious tyranny, died by assassination, and his short-lived 
kingdom was united to the republic under the successor of Petion, 
M. Boyer, of whom our author draws no very flattering portrait : 

‘Jean Pierre Boyer, who succeeded the late president, Petion, 
and who consequently became chief of the countries of his prede- 
cessor and of Christophe united, is a native of Port au Prince, and 
is about forty-eight or fifty years of age. He is a mulatto, but 
somewhat darker than the people of that class. His father, a man 
of good repute, and possessed of some wealth, was a store-keeper 
and a tailor in that city. His mother was a negress of the Congo 
country in Africa, and had been a slave in the neighbourhood. He 
joined the cause of the Commissioners Santhonax and Polverel, with 
whom he retired, after the arrival of the English, to Jacmel, when 
he joined General Rigaud, whom he accompanied to France, after 
the submission of the south to the authority of ‘Toussaint. On his 
voyage thither he was captured by the Americans, during the short 
dispute between France and the United States, and, after the adjust- 
ment of the differences between those two powers, he was released. 
Having resided in France some time, he, with many other persons 
of colour, attached himself to the expedition of Le Clere, and 
accompanied that armament for the subjugation of the colony: but, 
on the death of that general, he joined Petion, who successively 
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appointed him to be his aid-de-camp, private secretary, chief of his 
staff, general of the arrondissement of Port au Prince, and finally 
named him for his successor in the presidential chair. 

‘Boyer is below the middle size, and very slender ; his visage is 
far from being pleasing, but he has a quick eye, and makes a good 
use of it, for it is incessantly in motion. His constitution is weak, 
and he is afflicted with a local disease, which compels him to be 
exceedingly abstemious. He is fond of parade and exterior orna- 
ments, as is the custom of the country; but he does not display his 
propensities for them, except in compelling those of his staff and 
household to appear in all their embellishments. He is but little 
seen among his people, except on a Sunday, when he appears at the 
head of his troops, and, after reviewing them, he rides through the 
city, attended by a cortége of officers and guards. He is exceed- 
ingly vain of his person, and imagines that it is attractive and cap- 
tivating, and that his manners are irresistible.’ 

In the second part of his work, Mr. Franklin gives a picture of 
the moral, intellectual, and political condition of the population of 
Hayti. In the one hundred and forty pages which he has devoted 
to this subject, his partiality and injustice, in relation to the citizens 
of the infant republic, are more particularly manifest. He paints, 
in the most revolting colours, the ignorance and laziness, debauch- 
ery and corruption, which, if we must believe him, prevail generally 
throughout St. Domingo, and declares that no amelioration has 
taken place among the people since their emancipation : 

‘It is indisputable, that the declaration of freedom to the slave 
population in Hayti was the ruin of the country, and that it has not 
been attended with those benefits which the sanguine philanthro- 
pists of Europe anticipated. The inhabitants have neither ad- 
vanced in moral improvement, nor are their civil rights more re- 
spected; their condition is not changed for the better. They are 
not slaves, it is true, but they are suffering under greater depriva- 
tions than can well be imagined, whilst slaves have nothing to 
apprehend, for they are clothed, fed, and receive every medical aid 
in the time of sickness. The free labourer in Hayti, from innate 
indolence, and from his state of ignorance, obtains barely enough 
for his subsistence. He cares not for clothing, and, as to aid under 
sickness, he cannot obtain it; thus he is left to pursue a course 
that sinks him to a level with the brute creation, and the reasoning 
faculties of the one are almost inferior to the instinct of the other, 
and will be so until moral instruction effect a change. Had the 
Haytians been prepared for freedom by moral and religious educa- 
tion, emancipation might have done them some good ; but, even then, 
they would not have made much progress, unless agriculture had 
been legally imposed as a duty, and the Government enforced all 
the laws enacted for punishing negligence and disobedience. I 
have never yet been able to discover in Hayti, that the blacks, since 
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their emancipation, have improved in the extraordinary degree 
which they are sometimes represented to have done. It is pro- 
bable, that those blacks who live in the towns may have improved 
a little. heir intercourse with the strangers who visit the country, 
and their avocations, afford them opportunities of improving, which 
are denied to their brethren in the interior parts. But to calculate 
the increase of improvement from the progress of those in the 
towns, is wrong. ‘The whole mass of the people must be taken, 
and then, if the measure of moral improvement be ascertained, it 
will not be found to exceed one in fifteen, The state of ignorance 
prevailing among the people in the mountains and the interior parts, 
is almost inconceivable. It appears as if the work of civilisation 
had not commenced, and that the people had not taken one volun- 
tary step towards improving themselves in any one thing. Neither 


is there one step taken by the Government to force some degree of 


attention to those duties that may eventually improve them, unless, 
since the conviction of their own impolitic system of governing, 
the Code Rural should effect that change which ought to have been 
accomplished before.’ ° 

We are far from wishing to insinuate that, with liberty, the 
people of Hayti have come into possession of every virtue. We do 
not deny that they may have their vices; that they may be super- 
stitious, ignorant, idle, and even corrupt. But these are faults 
which Mr. Franklin has exaggerated, and are, besides, the legacies 
of their former masters, from which they have not yet had time to 
purge themselves. For, though to regain his freedom nothing is 
required in the slave but a few acts of courage or desperation, he 
cannot recover the dignity of man without reason and reflection, 
those moral qualities, the developement of which, in a mind that has 
been laid prostrate by slavery, is uniformly very gradual. ‘The moral 
state of the people, says Mr. Franklin, ‘is at the lowest possible 
ebb.’ Why! would not their deepest corruption be the fruit of the 
example which they received from the whites? And where is Mr. 
Franklin’s consistency in condemning so bitterly, towards the close 
of his volume, the very thing which he attempts to excuse in one 
of his first chapters, when he says: 

‘ The proprietors and planters of all denominations had arrived 
at a very high state of afliluence, their plantations were extensive, 
in a high state of cultivation ; thus possessing a soil rich and pro- 
ductive, in a climate particularly favourable for cultivation, their 
wealth scarcely knew any limits. But, unfortunately, their man- 
ners and habits became relaxed and depraved, in proportion as they 
advanced in affluence and prosperity. Proud, austere, and volup- 
tuous, they often committed acts which humanity must condemn ; 
and, in the season of agitation and disappointment, when the con- 
tending factions at home and abroad were endeavouring to under- 
mine them, they, perhaps, were led to the infliction of excessive 
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punishments, and to practise an unusual degree of severity in exact- 


ree 
r0- ing labour from their slaves. Sensual pleasures had also, at this 
ed time, become so prevalent as to excite very general disgust. 
ry, ‘The mass of society had become so depraved, that vice in every 
ich shape was gloried in, whilst virtue was scarcely known ; it cannot, 
ate therefore, be a matter of much surprise, that the rude, untaught, 
the and unlettered slave, just emerging from his savage customs, should 
en, be led by example to imbibe the vicious habits, and indulge the loose 
, it and ungovernable propensities, which characterised his master. 
— ‘ The ignorant cultivators give themselves no concern about pro- 
wits, curing moral education for their children ; and on the score of re- 
wig ligion they seldom feel the least anxiety, for three-fourths of them 
vagal are at this moment as rank idolaters as their forefathers were in 
age Africa. 
2 O 
why ‘In the towns also, it should be understood, the people are 
ing, mostly engaged in some mercantile avocations, or else théy are 
een handicraftsmen, or persons holding some civil or military appoint- 

ments. They, therefore, have not only an opportunity of educating 

their children, being contiguous to the schools, but they have the 
the pecuniary means for doing so. The cultivators in the country have 
edo neither ; money, in particular, they never have, except just as 
per- much as the sale of their vegetables, on a Sunday, brings them, 
wults but which is generally disposed of in payment for the salt provi- 
cies sions, ana the supply of taffia, required for their weekly consump- 
e to tion. They have no reserve for purposes of improvement, nor are 
ig 1S they taught to improve ; but the Government seems to consider, 
ny he that to keep them in ignorance is the most secure way to insure 
tion, tranquillity and repose to the country. That such is the feeling of 
t has the Government, I think, is quite evident from the one hundred and 
noral seventy-eighth article of the Code Rural, which I have given be- 
sible fore, and which orders that children shall be sent to their fathers, 
f the “to follow their condition of life.” As long, therefore, as their 

Mr. parents continue in ignorance and immorality, it is clear that the 

close children have no means of profiting by a good example. It is the 
1 one prevailing sentiment of the people of colour, that the blacks should 

be kept in their present state of ignorance, and so long as the Go- 
rived vernment is composed of people of the former class, the latter will re- 
isive, main in their present abject condition. As the negro is now situated, 
| pro- he is in a worse state of degradation than the slave ; for, although he . 
their is free, he is almost excluded from the general mass of the popula- 
man- tion; he is marked with the name of freedom, whilst he actually 
: they groans under despotism and oppression. In this state he is likely 
‘olup- to remain until some general change be effected in Hayti which 
emn ; shall place him in a state of unresisted intercourse with the more 
» con- enlightened portion of the people, by which he may be taught pro- 
inder- perly to estimate the value of liberty, and made to participate in 
essive those blessings which it is wont to diffuse. 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 17. ps 
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‘I do not know a circumstance that shows more clearly the back- 
ward state of knowledge and education in Hayti, than the little pro- 
gress made by the representatives of the people in the Senate and 
in the Chamber of Communes, for there are many of them who 
can neither read nor write. In the senate, out of twenty-four 
members, I could mention four or five who, at the time I left the 
island, could not write their names, nay, not even their initials. It 
may appear strange, that the President, who has the selection of 
the members who occupy seats in the senate, should appoint men 
thus incapable and uneducated to become his council and advisers. 
However strange’this may seem to others, it excites no surprise in 
my mind, because I am convinced, and it is a matter of general 
notoriety, that Boyer wants only mere passive instruments to obey, 
and not canvass or Oppose any measures emanating from the Go- 
vernment. Out of about seventy-two members composing the 
Chamber of Communes, there are twenty-six equally ignorant, and 
their only qualification seems to be a sufficient degree of pliancy 
to yield a ready assent to any proposition which has been submitted 
by the Government for their consideration. 


* All that Government wants of the members of either house, is 
to keep up the appearance of legislative deliberation, to give a 
colour to their own proceedings, and form a cloak to cover their 
plans of oppression and rapacity. The persons selected in the dif- 
ferent Communes as representatives, are those who have been re- 
commended by the Government; for the people have no voice, or, 
what is nearly the same, they dare not raise it against those whom 
the President has recommended to their choice. ‘These abject re- 
presentatives are mere tools in the hands of Government ; and, as 
they are well paid, they care little or nothing for the duties of the 
station to which they are elevated.’ 

Ignorant of the benefits of education, the planters gave themselves 
but little uneasiness about the instruction of their slaves. The 
troubles which followed the revolution have hindered the progress of 
knowledge ; but it is not true that the Government wish to keep the 
people in ignorance. Hayti contains some public schools, and 
printing houses, and possesses native writers of some reputation 
in more than one branch of literature. The blacks are aceused of 
idleness ; but they owe this vice to their former masters. The 
man who emerges from slavery, has a natural horror of labour, 
because task-work was the source of his most grievous sufferings, 
and also, because, by seeing his masters immersed in indolence, 
he must have imbibed the notion, that supreme happiness and fe- 
licity consisted in a state of inactivity. But we do not agree with 
Mr. Franklin in thinking, that the Haytian agriculturist cannot 
succeed without the employment of coercive means. Does it not 
appear, even from the calculations of our author himself, that the 
produce of the island has already increased, by one third, between the 
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years 1821 and 1823? Theft, and corruption, are, moreover, 
vices with which Mr. Franklin reproaches the Haytians ; but, do 
they not equally exist among the nations of Europe? Admitting, 
however, that they are more prevalent among the inhabitants of 
St. Domingo, is it at all unreasonable to believe, that they are ‘the 
temporary effect of previous events, and independent of the natioaal 
character ? 


In this rapid analysis, we have endeavoured to point out the spi- 
rit and design of Mr. Franklin’s work. It certainly contains some 
useful information, but it is evidently hostile to the black race of 
St. Domingo. It exaggerates their faults, while it passes by all the 
good qualities, even their valour and their love of independence, 
which other writers have consented to attribute to them. For our 
part, even after the perusal of this volume, we continue fixed in 
the persuasion that, before half a century shall have gone by, edu- 
cation and freedom will place the black people of Hayti on a level 
with the white inhabitants of Europe. 





War Sone ror GREECE. 


Up! rouse ye, Grecians, freedom smiles, 
Resound the song through all your isles ; 
Up! rouse ye, Grecians,—prove ye men, 
And freedom will return again. 


Unsheath the sword in freedom’s cause ; 
Defend yourselves from despot laws ; 
Bestir ye all—be firm—be bold, 

As were your ancestors of old. 


Your sires, who sleep within their graves, 
Have left their curse for abject slaves ; 
Come, arm yourselves! nor longer be 
Shackled by Turkish slavery. 


Take every man his spear in hand,— 
Spread quick example through the land : 
And let your murd’rous foemen feel 
The vengeance of vindictive steel. 


Freedom alone can make your isles 

A land of joy—a land of smiles ; 

Her peaceful banners, waving round, 
Will soon dry up your gory ground. 

Up! rouse ye, Grecians ! freedom smiles, 
Resound the song through all your isles ; 
Up! rouse ye, Grecians! prove ye men, 
And freedom will return again. 

Y2 











Tue Basoon or CHANDERNAGORE. 


CHANDERNAGORE is a town of Hindoostan, situated on the west- 
ern bank of the Ganges, and somewhat more than ten miles distant 
from Calcutta. It possesses some good buildings, amongst which 
is the Sudder Adaulut, or Court-house. 

It was firmly credited by the superstitious Natives, that this 
edifice was haunted by an evil spirit, and, in consequence of that, 
nobody had the courage to dwell in it. The house was very spa~ 
cious, surrounded by a large balcony, and a handsome portico 
formed the entrance. An English gentleman arrived at the place, 
and, disregarding the vulgar credulity, engaged it at the cheap rent 
of thirty rupees a month. A countryman of his, in a short time 
after, arrived at the same place, and was invited to take up his 
quarters at the Court-house, his host at the same time informing 
him of the current story, which served rather to amuse than terrify 
the unbelieving auditor. A suite of rooms, comprising bed-room, 
baths, and other conveniences, was allotted to each, which were 
only separated by a capacious hall occupying the intermediate space. 
They both retired to bed, placing but little confidence in the ru- 
mour, and entertaining no expectation of a nocturnal visitor. 

In the middle of the night, however, the gentleman who had en- 
gaged the house, was awaked by a cry of ‘ Thieves ! Thieves !’ pro- 
ceeding from the chamber of his friend, and, instantly springing out 
of bed, he ran to his assistance, and was told by him, that some 
thieves had opened the Venetian blinds, and stared in upon him as 
he lay in bed. ‘The servants were immediately summoned up, and 
arming themselves with firewood, and what other weapons chance 
threw in their way, and led on by the Englishman, went in search 
of the marauders, who were supposed to be on the balcony. When 
they arrived there, they were greatly surprised to behold a huge 
baboon, standing erect, with his fore feet placed against the Venetian 
blinds, and looking in at the window with a most malicious aspect. 
One of the men, more bold than the rest, who was equipped with 
a spit, endeavoured to wound the animal, but was afraid to advance 
near enough for that purpose. The beast, upon viewing his assail- 
ants, turned round, and, clothing his hideous face in a contemptuous 
grin, advanced a few paces towards them, as if to signify his dis- 
regard of their appearance, and, with one bound, vaulted from the 
verandah to the ground, and, ina few moments, baflled the speed of 
his pursuers. 

It was not long after this adventure, that they had retired to bed, 
when they heard shrieks, which, as they seemed to proceed from 
some distance, did not induce the inmates of the Sudder Adaulut 
to arise a second time. In the morning, they sent to inquire whence 
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the shrieks overnight proceeded ; and the messenger returned with 
the intelligence, that the baboon, in his flight from the Court-house, 
had fallen upon a Portuguese family outside the town, who were 
sleeping on mats in the open-air for the sake of coolness, and that 
he had attacked one of the females, and torn her clothes to tatters, 
but that, upon the rest of the family being awaked by her screams, 
and starting up to her assistance, the baboon had disappeared. In 
the course of the following day, they made some inquiries, and dis- 
covered it was the property of a half-caste woman, who kept a 
female school for the Natives ; and, sending their compliments, they 
informed her, that, if they were again annoyed by the baboon, they 
should be under the necessity of shooting him. 


In a few nights after this occurrence, the animal contrived to 
gain admittance into the Court-house, by jumping over the door of 
a stable, the top of which was open, and which communicated with 
the house. A ghorawalla, or hostler, was unfortunately lying 
asleep there, whom he seized by the hind part of the leg near the 
ancle, and nearly bit it through. After this, he proceeded through 
the chambers of the house, and, with instinctive mischief, over- 
turned every article of furniture, and whatever else he could see. 
Upon the domestics collecting to attack him, the baboon ran out of 
the house, and took refuge in a stable, the door of which one of 
the party immediately closed, and secured the object of their pur- 
suit. One of the gentlemen then loaded his pistol with slugs, 
which had been previously cut up for the purpose, and fired through 
the bars over the door of the stable, which volley, however, much 
to his wonder, appeared to have no effect. ‘The monster, seemingly 
unhurt and unwounded, then bounded up to the iron bars, and, open- 
ing his mouth, displayed a formidable row of tusks. ‘The gentle- 
man then fired his other pistol, and, apparently, with the same 
effect. He then introduced a bull-terrier ; who, upon viewing the 
baboon stalking round him on his hind feet, and scowling in deri- 
sion, roughened his back, and erected his tail, and, though labour- 
ing under the effects of fear, was prevented, by his innate courage, 
from showing it. ‘Two more dogs of the same breed were then in- 
troduced ; and, the moment they entered, the animal cried and 
screamed, and clung to the bars, from which situation he was soon 
dislodged, by an Indian goading him with his spear. The dogs 
then attacked him, and inflicted several severe wounds, which he 
did not fail amply to repay. In the midst of this scene, a man who 
had before caught and chained him up, happened to arrive, and was 
requested to enter the stable. At the sight of him, the baboon 
made the eastern salaam, and laid his head upon the man’s feet ; 
then, groaning piteously, put his paws upon his wounds : for every 
slug, though not very deep, had entered his skin in all quarters, 
and his forehead especially, which was streaming with blood. The 
animal, with a face which, though it conveyed the image of fiend- 
like passions, yet bore a near resemblance to the human counte- 
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nance, afforded a piteous, and, at the same time, a most disgusting 
spectacle. The man, taking one of his paws, proceeded to lead 
him home, while, with the other, the animal wiped his face, and 
seemed now as passive and obedient, as he was before contemptuous 
and regardless of his assailants. The school-mistress, immediately 
upon his arrival, bathed his forehead with water, staunched the 
blood with linen, and bestowed lavishly upon this frightful object of 
her solicitude, caresses and kisses, as if in mockery of human nature. 
Whether the baboon survived his wounds, was not ascertained. 
However, from that time, the evil genius was never known to haunt 
the Sudder Adaulut. 





L'Inpe Francaise.* 


Descriptions of distant countries possess charms fur most 
readers ; whether an unsettled state of mind has induced them to 
quit, or the love of home has retarded them in, their native country, 
there is no one who does not relish descriptions of foreign scenes, 
if they are well painted. ‘The first class love to retrace the dangers 
they have experienced ; the others take a deeper pleasure in the 
peace they enjoy from the recital of perils which enable them the 
better to appreciate the value of safety and tranquillity. It is to 
this well-known disposition that we must attribute the publication 
of so many important events, descriptive of distant parts of the globe. 

Since the fall of the powerful empire of Tippoo Saib, and since 
the complete dominion of the East India Company, that country 
has ceased to attract the attention of France. Whilst, among our 
neighbours, its beauties have been described, and its literature ex- 
plained, in works of various kinds, India is almost forgotten by us, 
and few of the French recollect, that the white flag still floats over 
many small settlements, and that a numerous Hindoo population is 
still subject to the crown of France. Established on the coasts of 
Coromandel and of Malabar, that population forms a part of those 
who occupy almost all the south of India; thus, a description of 
their religion, of their manners, and of their customs, offers, at the 
same time, a faithful picture of the social state of a very important 
portion of that Peninsula. ‘ L’Inde Frangaise’ is distinguished by 
some analogous publications executed in England, such as the 
beautiful collection of Danie]. These authors, having proposed to 
make known the Hindoos in general, have contented themselves 
with reproducing the most striking traits which characterise them ; 
many of these details, which, in the eyes of philosophers and of histo- 





* L’Inde Frangaise ; or, a Collection of Lithographic Drawings, re- 
resenting the Divinities,; Temples, Pagodas, Costumes, Physiognomy, 
“urniture, Arms, and Utensils of the Hindoo People, who inhabit the 
French possessions in India, and, in particular, the Coasts of Coroman- 
del and of Malabar. Published by M. Géringer; with an Explanato 
Text, by M. Eugtne Bournouf. Paris, 1828.—From Le Constitutionnel. 
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rians, are of great importance, could not possibly enter into their 
collection. The country which we call Hindoostan is, moreover, 
inhabited by very different classes of people, quite distinct the one 
from the other. A superficial observer only recognises Hindoos, 
Musulmans, and, besides these, some Europeans, their masters ; 
but the vague denomination of Hindoos embraces an infinite variety 
of races, established in this country since the most ancient epochs, 
and in the bosom of which the division into castes, having become 
perpetual, has separated them into different people. We must then 
avoid generalities, and confine ourselves to local descriptions ; 
if we desire to know this celebrated country, we must consider 
only a small part at atime of its vast territory, in order that its 
state of civilisation may be better understood. 

These ideas have directed M. Géringer in the choice and the 
union of the subjects which compose ‘ L'Inde Francaise ;’ a long 
residence on the Coromandel coast has given him the facility of 
designing, with the most scrupulous fidelity, a great number of re- 
presentations of places, of religious ceremonies, and scenes of pri- 
vate life, borrowed from the different races which inhabit that coast. 
Our Orientalists will compare the images and legends of the gods 
in this part of India with those of which the English have proved 
the existence in other parts. They will thus be able to determine 
in what degree the religion of the Brahmins, brought from the 
north, and established in India at a very ancient period, has pre- 
served its purity. 

‘ L’Inde Francaise’ gives, in short, every detail ona country which, 
in the time of Dupliex and of Suffrein, was the centre of a great 
power, and which still, at the present day, includes that, of all the 
French colonies, the possession of which is most important to the 


country. 

The drawings of ‘ L’Inde Frangaise’ were executed on the spot. 
Each lithograph is accompanied with an explanatory text, the editor- 
ship of which is confided to M. Eugtne Bournouf, who, for many 
years, has made India the object of his studies. This text contains 
not only a clear and precise explanation of the drawing to which it 
is affixed, but is managed in such a manner, that the separate do- 
cuments, when joined, form a complete description of that part of 
the peninsula of India, and of the manners and customs of its inhabi- 
tants. The drawings, lithographed with care, offer by turns the 
representation of Brahma, painted by a Hindeo of the Coromandel 
coast, and the portrait of Canabady, the superior of the Brahmins 
of Pondicherry. Canabady raised many difficulties before he would 
allow himself to be approached by a Kapoukara, the name which 
they give to strangers ; he assured them, that he was obliged, after 
each sitting, to take a bath to purify himself from the stains which 
he could not fail to contract. He acquiesced, however, after a 
formal assurance, that M. Géringer would refrain from touching him, 
ind that he would keep at the distance of from four to five feet. 
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We have also remarked the celebrated idol of Vishnou, or the 
preserving god, and a beautiful portrait of a Brahmin female. 
They cannot, with any justice, accuse our European ladies of 
coquetty ; for none of them would consent to have their nostrils 
pierced to bear so many jewels as are to be seen in the nose of this 
brown yet attractive beauty. The plate which represents the mar- 
riage of a Brahmin pair is not less curious, since it describes the 
most important ceremonies in the nuptials of Indians of that caste. 
We must not forget the portrait of a Raja, or Hindoo prince, 
and those of the Brahmins, authors, interpreters, and physicians. 

Congratulating M. Géringer on his eutire fulfilment of the pro- 
mises held out in his prospectus, we can only persuade him to per- 
severe. The prompt execution of this large and beautiful work 
ought to insure its success. 


Tue Dyrnc So.pier. 


‘ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori !" 


‘Tis over !—that look to the fast-setting sun 

Shows too plainly thy race of existence is run! 

That flush on thy cheek, and thy dim, closing eye, 

Tell too truly thy glorious career is gone by ! 

And the breast in the morning so haughty and bold, 

With the shades of the evening is wither'd and cold ! 

How proud ! when the death-fires in volleys were flashing, 

When the sabres around thee thy comrades were clashing ; 

How scornful thy glance at the foeman’s array, 

Yet subdued by a thought of the friends far away ! 

Oh! vain was the hope when the battle was o’er, 

That thou soon should’st revisit thy own native shore, 

And that plenty and peace would unsparingly shed 

All their blessings and smiles on the conqueror’s head : 

That hope and thy life-blood are ebbing away, 

And soon will but leave thee inanimate clay ; 

Yet her name on thy lips lingers tenderly yet, 

Whom in joy or in peril thou ne’er could’st forget ; 

And the sighs and the tears you exchanged when you parted, 

Are as fresh in thy heart as they were when they started. 

"Tis over !—that pang was the last thou wilt feel 

From fond recollections or enemy’s steel ; 

And, though amidst heaps of the dead thou may’st lie, 

The fame of thy victories never shall die ! 

For Albion will honour the brave who are slain 

In defence of her rights on the blood-deluged plain ; 

And the warm tear of beauty be shed o’er his grave, 

Who perish’'d so nobly his country to save ! 

While bards in their hymnings shall consecrate those, 

Who could barter their own for their kingdom's repose. 
P.G. J. 





Hints FoR THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE CouRTS OF JysTIcE AT 
THE Care or Goop Hope. 


(The following ‘ Hints’ were drawn up at the request of some 
inhabitants of Cape Town, by a gentleman who has long held a very 
high judicial appointment in one of our most important colonial 
possessions, and who had become, by a residence of nearly two years 
in South Africa, well acquainted with the defects of the Courts of 
Justice in that settlement. Though written without any view to 
publicity—addressed in the form of a letter to a friend, this hasty 
sketch may probably furnish useful suggestions, at a time when 
most important reforms of the institutions of the Cape Colony are 
in progress. ] 

My Dear Sir, Cape of Good Hope, Sept. 23, 1823. 

Waist interchanging our thoughts and opinions on the state of 
this colony, the conversation has frequently been directed to the 
Administration of Justice: and we have deplored the situation of 
the Judge, and the little confidence which appears to prevail in the 
decisions of the Courts, as now established. Several improvements 
have been suggested ; and you have requested me to draw up some 
sketch of a new and improved system of Colonial Jurisprudence. 

In consequence of your request, I have frequently and seriously 
reflected on the matter, and now commit to writing the result of my 
consideration. 

After all the attention which I have given to the subject, I am 
aware that my knowledge and local experience are not sufficiently 
extensive and profound to enable me to do complete justice to so 
vast an undertaking. But such information as I have obtained, 
shall, with pleasure, be imparted. I will therefore endeavour to 
suggest a few hints, which appear to me to be useful, and likely to 
assist those who may be engaged in newly modelling the legal po- 
lity of this Colony. 

Whatever improvement is attempted, must be introduced by a 
charter from the Crown. No instrument possesses equal weight 
and authority ; and none will be received with the same respect : 
none is so well calculated to bear down the opposition, and to repel 
the attacks of those who may wish to perpetuate the abuses of the 
present Constitution. 

I shall now proceed to consider, 1. The construction of the Court, 
the number and qualifications of the Judges, and other officers, to- 
gether with their salaries ; 2. The extent of their jurisdiction, and 
manner of raising the salaries of Judges ; 3. The modes of pro- 
ceeding in civil suits ; 4. The mode of proceeding in criminal pro- 
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secutions ; 5. The slave code, and the laws adapted to the native, 
black, and coloured population. 

The Court must be a Supreme Court, similar to that of Ceylon, 
and the settlement of the East India Company. No appeal must 
exist, except to the King in council; and the decisions of the 
Judges must not be liable to control, or reversal, by any Colonial 
authority. 

The reason for this is obvious : for, if the Court be controlled by 
any set of persons resident within the Colony, dissensions are likely 
to arise. Persons not so competent to the investigation of legal 
matters as the Judges, will be employed to interfere in. their deci- 
sions ; and those in authority may indirectly gain an improper in- 
fluence in the decisions and proceedings of the proper tribunals. 

I think that I speak from my own experience, when I say that 
one of my decisions was reversed in the West Indies, by the Colonial 
Council, very much through the malignant feelings of an individual 
member. And so uninformed were the members of the Court of 
Error of the papers before them, that the principal ground of their 
decision was stated to arise from a fact, brought to their knowledge 
by the evidence, which fact, upon inquiry, was not found to exist ; 
but the direct contrary appeared, on the perusal of the documents 
upon which they professed to form their opinion. 


Upon carrying the papers for the advice of counsel in England, 
the decision of the Court of Error was found to be wholly untenable ; 
and, upon a second trial, the jury were made to see the falsehood of 
the pretence under which the Court of Error attempted to shelter 
themselves :—an exposure, highly derogatory to the dignity and 
respectability of a British tribunal. When an appeal is made to 
England, no such disgraceful influence can be exercised. 

The Judges must be three at least in number. Many inconve- 
niences arise from two Judges only sitting : as in doubtful and dif- 
ficult cases, where a diversity of opinions exists, the decision must 
be made by one against the opinion of one, or no decision can be 
given. Besides this, the business of this Colony requires, at least, 
three Judges. 

The Salaries of the Judges ought to be as follows: The Chief 
Justice's salary, three thousand pounds a year, or two thousand five 
hundred pounds, at least ; that of the Puisne Justices, two thousand 
pounds each ;—all to be paid according to some invariable standard, 
and not left to fluctuate with the depreciation of the circulating me- 
dium of the Colonies, often depressed by the fraudulent practices of 
the Colonial Government, and the unwise and unwarrantable va- 
riations which they are pleased to introduce into the money, or 
other supposed measure of value. 

The Judges must be Barristers of England, or Ireland, of five 
years’ standing at the Bar at least. This condition, namely, that 
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the Judges must be selected from Barristers who have been called 
to the Bar so long before their appointment, is a matter of great 
importance ; otherwise, the situation of a Judye-may be made a job, 
and any nobleman, or other man of influence, may consider the 
office as well worth the acceptance of one of his children, or other 
dependant, and procure his call to the Bar, when he is not qualified 
to sit in a Court of Justice ; and when he is not competent, from 
his experience and knowledge of his profession, to do credit to the 
office, and to afford satisfaction to the suiters. 

The salaries of the Judges will scarcely exceed the sum of money 
arising from situations which must be abolished, as will be shown 
in the sequel. 

Judges must be Justices and Conservators of the Peace. 

All sentences, rules, orders, decrees, &c., of the Court, to be made 
with the concurrence of the three Judges ; or, in the absence of one 
or more, the opinion of Judge, or Judges, sitting. In case of a 
disagreement of opinion, the case must be decided by a majority. 
If only two are sitting, no judgment must be given, in the event of 
the Judges not being able to come to an unanimous determination ; 
but the cause must be postponed, until three can be brought to- 
gether, or a determination agreed upon. Or, perhaps, in the event 
of only two Judges sitting, and the third Judge not being within 
the Colony, the opinion of the Chief Justice, or elder Justice, to pre- 
vail, and be conclusive. The Court to have a seal. 

All processes to issue in the name of the King, and under the seal 
of the Court. 

The rank and precedence of the Judges must be stated in the 
charter. 

Present office of Fiscal must be abolished, and an Advocate-Fiscal, 
or Attorney-General, with a salary of five hundred pounds per 
annum, must be appointed. That sum, with permission to prac- 
tise in all cases, will be a sufficient inducement to a man of talent. 

A Marshall, or Sheriff, must be appointed, with a salary, and fees 
upon warrants and executions, &c. A Secretary, or Registrar, 
must be appointed also. 

In the event of the Fiscal, or the Secretary, being interested in 
any suit, Court must appoint some other person to act pro hdc vice. 

Judges, and Advocate- Fiscal, to be appointed by the King; the 
Judges to hold under the Great Seal. 

Court must admit advocates and proctors from persons properly 
qualified. : 

The abolition of the present office of Fiscal will afford several ad- 
vantages: 1. He is prosecutor, and receives part of the penalties. 
What a temptation does this afford to prosecuie! He pays no 
costs ;—what a temptation to oppress! And when we consider that 
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he may prosecute any person, with even the remotest prospect of 
obtaining a judgment; and that, in case of success, he is amply 
remunerated ; and that no injury arises to him from failure, and no 
redress is afforded to the innocent person accused, how great may 
be the oppression and injustice produced ! 

His salary, likewise, and the emolument of his office, will assist 
materially in defraying the expenses of the Court. 

The jurisdiction of the Court must be over ail the inhabitants of 
the Colony, except the Governor. The Court must have first a 
civil jurisdiction, in trial and decision of all suits arising from 
contracts, injuries, duties, interests, invested rights, titles in lands, 
houses, or other property, wherein individuals or the King are or 
is entitled to a claim to be so. But no action for any debt or duty, 
wherein less than one hundred rix dollars is sued for, must be tried 
in the Supreme Court. 

The jurisdiction must extend over testamentary and matrimonial 
causes, over Admiralty causes, also over criminal matters, and 
prosecutions arising therein, and over the proceedings of all in- 
ferior Magistrates and Judges. 

By uniting all the separate jurisdictions in one Supreme Court, 
we shall have the following sums to go towards defraying the ex- 
pences of the establishment :— 


Salary of Chief Justice ; . rix ds. 9,000 
Salaries of eight Puisne Judges, at 4250 rds. each 34,000 
Salary of Fiscal . See ees 10,000 
Salary of Judge of Admiralty. is ea See ae 
Salary of Registrar of Admiralty . . . . . . . 500 
Salary of Secretary of Court of Appeals . . . . . 480 

Salaries of two Assessors, at 300/.each . . . . . 600 


Making, altogether, a sum of nearly five thousand pounds sterling 
per annum, besides the emolument arising from forfeitures, &c. 
and fees of Court, all of which must be reserved to the Crown, 
and the prosecuting officer. 

These sums collected together will nearly suffice to pay the ex- 
penses of the Court. 

In civil cases, the suits of the natives, and the coloured and na- 
tive population, may be tried in the same manner as those of other 
persons ; but the oaths of slaves and natives must be admitted, 
except where their masters, or those interested in the property of 
the slave, shall be questioned. 


Mode of proceeding in Civil Suits. 


1. The Dutch law may remain in force in civil matters, in all 
parts of the Colony, except Albany; with some alteration, how- 
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ever, in the matrimonial code, and in testamentary cases, and the 
distribution of the estates of intestates; in which latter cases, the 
law ought to be assimilated to the laws of England, whenever it 
operates upon British-born subjects and their successors. 


2. The forms of proceeding by libel, or summary petition, as 
the commencement of the suit, may be adopted ; and the power to 
arrest, under a Judge's warrant, or upon an affidavit of debt, toa 
certain amount, should be introduced, instead of the very excep- 
tionable mode of proceeding by arrest, which now prevails. An 
affidavit must be made in all cases. And in the case of violent in- 
jury to the person, and the prospect of the defendant departing 
from the jurisdiction, and debts so proved, when the circumstances 
are verified upon oath, an arrest should be permitted, and in no 
other civil suits, until after judgment, or upon disobedience of a 
rule of Court, or contempt of Court. 


3. Witnesses must be examined, viva voce, in open Court. And 
the law of evidence which prevails in the English Courts, should 
be adopted without any exception or modification whatever. 

4. In some cases, commissions for examination of witnesses, 
may be allowed, but those cases must be strictly guarded ; and com- 
missions only granted upon affidavit, and strong reasons for ad- 
mitting them. 


5. The expenses of witnesses must be allowed, and the subpena 
and subpena duces tecum must be adopted. 


6. An equitable jurisdiction, similar to that granted to the Court 
in Ceylon, must be included. 


7. New trials must be allowed, as they are in Calcutta, and 
under the same restrictions. 


j 


Mode of proceeding in Criminal Suits. 


1. Trial by jury must be adopted in all criminal prosecutions 
within certain districts, and provision for this mode of trial should 
be extended as far as possible, except in the cases of slaves, and 
the natives, or coloured or black population ; in which instances 
juries must not be introduced, because they are not impartial, and 
experience proves their ineflicacy. 

I have been present myself at several trials in the West Indigs, 
wherein masters of slaves, and others, have been sued or prosecu- 
ted; and I never knew one instance in which the person injuring 
the slave was found guilty, however flagrant and clear his guilt. 


2. The law of England, with respect to evidence, must be adopt- 
ed in all criminal prosecutions. 


3. Grand juries must be summoned, and bills presented to them, 
exactly as in England. 
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Slave Code. 


1. The late proclamation, in regard to slaves, should be fully 
adopted and enforced.* a 

2. And in each district, two or more persons should be appointed 
as guardians to the slaves, and the Hottentots, and other natives. 
These guardians should be bound by oath to hear the complaints 
of the slaves, and of the Hottentots, and other black and coloured 
population. The guardians should have power to summon wit- 
nesses, and prepare every necessary document, for bringing to jus- 
tice those who oppress the natives, &c.; and when cases occur, 
which demand prosecution, the Judges, or the Judge, upon circuit, 
should have authority to inquire and determine the cases, without 
the intervention of a jury, in all instances in which a slave, Hot- 
tentot, black, or coloured inhabitant, or person, is either plaintiff 
or defendant ; except in those cases in which both parties agree to 
have the cause tried by a jury. But both parties must consent, 
and such consent, signed and written, and filed in Court, must be pro- 
duced before the cause can be removed from the cognizance of the 
Court to that of the jury. (This is necessary, to protect the slave 
from the influence of his master.) Guardians must be appointed 
by the Court.—This is indispensable. 


General Rules. 


1. Certain periods, or terms, must be fixed for the sitting of the 
Court, in criminal and in civil matters. 

2. A clause must be introduced, strictly prohibiting the Colonial 
Government from interfering with the provisions of the charter, 
and rendering null and void all Colonial enactments and regula- 
tions repugnant to the charter. 

3. The persons of the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, and each 
of the Judges, must be protected from arrest, and from criminal 
prosecutions, during the time they are in office, and for twelve 
months succeeding. 

4. Judges must be protected from all suits, for any thing done 
in virtue of their office. , 

5. One Judge sufficient to proceed on circuit, and never more 
than two on the same circuit. And power must be reserved to the 
syitors, &c. to move for new trials, and for revision of all proceed- 
ings on the circuit, to the full Court. 

6. In all civil cases, judgment must be suspended for some defi- 
nite period after trial, to allow moticns for new trial, or other re- 
vision or correction. 





* A much more complete Slave Code has been since introduced, be- 
ing upon the same general principles as the Trinidad order in Council. 





OvTRAGE RECENTLY COMMITTED ON AN ENGLISHMAN IN Java, 


An outrage, alleged to have been committed on a Mr. Whittle, 
an Englishman, has excited a considerable sensation among oun 
countrymen in Java. Mr. Whittle, it appears, is owner and com- 
mander of a schooner called the Helen, but whether sailing under 
Dutch or English. colours, does not clearly appear. Some five or 
six weeks ago, he cleared out at Batavia, bound for Anjir, and, as 
is usual, went on board the guard-ship, to show his papers, and get 
them countersigned. The officer, however, on board the guard- 
ship, thought proper to detain him, alleging that the passport 
given to a Mr. S., an English gentleman, a passenger on board the 
Helen, was irregular, as it did not state the object of his visit to 
Anjir. The schooner was, in consequence, stopped; but, on ap- 
plication to the Police Magistrate next day, the passport was de- 
clared to be in perfect form. The Commodore, on being informed 
of what had passed, sent the officer in command of the guard-ship 
a reprimand, and an order to allow the schooner to sail. When, 
however, the Helen again got under weigh, several shots were fired 
at her, which Mr. Whittle supposed was on account of his colours 
not being hoisted, and, as his peak was down, he sent a man aloft 
to tie them to the mast. The firing, however, was continued, and 
the schooner brought to, and the guard-ship’s boat came along side ; 
the Lieutenant in command of her immediately sprung on board, 
seized Mr. Whittle by the collar, dragged him to the waste, and 
ordered him into the boat, at the same time directing four native 
soldiers, he had in the’ boat, to load their muskets and shoot him, 
if he made the least resistance. On reaching the guard-ship, Mr. 
Whittle was dragged below and confined in a small cabin, and at 
night a truss of dried grass was thrown in for him to sleep upon. 
After being several days confined in this manner, his vessel, in the 
mean time, being in the charge of a boatswain and some men from 
the guard-ship, he was brought on shore to be examined by the 
Fiscal, on the charge of not hoisting his colours on leaving the 
port. It was found, however, that the port regulations did not 
require that colours should be hoisted by vessels leaving the har- 
bour. Upon this, Mr. Whittle’s accusers are stated to have shif 
their ground, and brought in various charges, all of which were 
utterly groundless ; but Mr. Whittle and his vessel, at the date of 
our correspondent’s letter, still remained in custody, and it was un- 
certain when they might be released. The writer remarks, that 
this is a pretty specimen of the protection which the trade of Java 
receives from the Dutch Navy, and adds something touching the 
backslidings of ‘ Dutchified Englishmen ;’ but, concludes our pious 
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correspondent, ‘ God forgive them, for they know not what they do!’ 
What the epithet of ‘ Dutchified’ is meant to express, we cannot 
precisely determine ; but, judging from the context, it cannot be 
intended to convey any thing in the way of compliment, as our cor- 
respondent proceeds to say, that, in his own private opinion, with 
some honourable exceptions, the Dutch are, no doubt, ‘ the Mihtur* 
caste of Europe!’ There is much severity in this, and we only 
publish it to show the odour in which the Dutch Colonial Govern- 
ment stands with the British residents in Java. 


We have given the circumstances of Mr. Whittle’s case as they 
have been communicated to us; and, if they are correctly stated, an 
outrage has been committed, the infamy of which will not be con- 
fined to the mere perpetrators of it, but will attach to the Govern- 
ment itself, unless it grants the inquiry which is so loudly called 
for, and visits the offenders with such a punishment as shall deter 
its officers in future from indulging in acts more worthy of the 
maritime savages of Tunis and Algiers, than of a people boasting 
to hold a distinguished place among the civilised nations of Europe. 
We mean no national reflection, for there are ruffianly spirits of all 
nations ; but, when they show themselves by overt acts of violence 
and brutality, it becomes the office of rulers to inquire and punish ; 
and, when they neglect this sacred duty, they place themselves in 
the same hateful relation to the community as if they had been ac- 
complices in the crime. Our information states Mr. Whittle to be 
an Englishman ; but at present we say nothing on that scare, for, 
supposing him to have been a Dutch citizen, sailing under the 
Dutch flag, we will not wrong the paternal feelings of the Govern- 
ment of Java by believing, for a moment, that that circumstance 
will render it less willing to do him the justice which should be 
impartially rendered unto all. Judex damnatur cum nocens absol- 
vitur, his Excellency the Commissioner knows to be an old remark, 
and we hope his conduct on the present occasion may prove that he 
feels it to be a just one.—Singapore Chronicle. 





* Mihtur—a prince, or a sweeper, but always applied by Europeans in 
a degrading sense. 
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Report oF tHe Committee or rue Liverpoon East Inpra 
ASSOCIATION, ON THE SUBJECT OF THE ‘RADE witH INDIA. 


Presented to the Association at a General Meeting, 21st March, 1828. 


[We intended, at first, to have given an analysis and extracts of this able and 
valuable document ; but, on perusing it attentively, we find nothing that can be 
spared, and, accordingly, prefer giving up sufficient of our space to include it as 
a whole.} 


Since their Report, presented to you in the year 1822, your 
Committee have not been unmindful of the various questions con- 
nected with this most important and increasing branch of the com- 
merce of this country. On the contrary, they have never ceased to 
reflect with deep regret, increasing from year to year with their 
increasing experience, upon the prejudicial effects produced by the 
fetters which have been, so unwisely, imposed thereon. Under 
these impressions, they would not have remained inactive, if any 
circumstance had occurred which appeared to call for particular 
attention on their part, as affording a hope that any efforts of yours 
could be availingly called forth. Looking forward, however, to 
the period which is fast approaching—the Session of Parliament in 
the year 1831—when the whole question of the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter will be again discussed, your Committee are of the 
opinion, that it is high time for you to be upon the alert. They are 
satisfied, that you have no time to lose in concerting measures to 
secure, not only a full and free intercourse with the continent of 
India, whereby the resources of that country may be laid open to 
the unrestricted employment of the skill, enterprise, and capital of 
the merchants and manufacturers of Great Britain, but also those 
whereby they may procure a like participation in a traffic from 
which they are now wholly excluded; viz. that to China, and in 
tea. 

Your Committee can scarcely suppose it possible, that any pro- 
position will be entertained by the Government, still less by Parlia- 
ment, for continuing to the Company, for a further term, their 
exclusive right to the China trade; yet they fear that, unless 
vigorous measures be adopted, an attempt will be made to place it 
under such restrictions, as will materially interfere with its full and 
beneficial enjoyment. It is on this account important, at this early 
period, to do all that is practicable towards awakening the attention 
of the public to all questions connected therewith. With this view, 
your Committee beg leave to offer to you the following statement 
of facts and observations upon the subject of the trade with that 
country. 

That the East India Company, in the conduct of its tea trade, has 
not only taken a shameful advantage of its supposed privileges, but 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 17. Z 
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in law, long ago, forfeited its monopoly, is a point of which those 
who will take the trouble to inquire, can scarcely fail to be con- 
vinced. ‘The object, therefore, of your Committee, in the following 
Report, in which the subject will be discussed in detail, is rather 
to rouse public attention, than to advance new arguments, which, 
indeed, in the present advanced state of public opinion on the great 
question of Indian commerce, would be superfluous. 

The 10th section of the 18th Geo. II, cap. 26, provides, in the 
clearest manner, that the East India Company, and their successors, 
shall, with the view ‘ to keep the price of tea in this kingdom upon 
an equality with the price thereof in other neighbouring countries 
of Europe, import such quantities of tea, ‘from any parts of 
Europe,’ as may be necessary for this purpose. The 10th section 
of the same statute provides, that, if the Company ‘shall, at any 
time, neglect to keep this market supplied with a sufficient quantity 
of tea, at reasonable prices, to answer the consumption thereof in 
Great Britain, it shall be the duty of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Treasury to grant licenses, to any other persons whatsoever, to 
import teas on the same conditions and for the same purpose. 
This statute has never been repealed, and ought, therefore, at the 
present moment, to have the full force of law. It has not only not 
been abrogated, but repeatedly confirmed. The 3d section of the 
14th of Geo. III, cap. 34, repeats, word for word, the provision to 
license private traders to import teas, in case the East India Com- 
pany should neglect to import a sufficient quantity to keep the 
prices on an equality with those of the continent of Europe. The 
same provision is again repeated in the 3d section of the 16th of 
the same reign, cap. 51. 

Your Committee quote trom a collection of charters and statutes 
prepared, shortly after they received their last charter, ‘for the use 
of the East India Company, and distributed by them to their offi- 
cers and public departments, for their guidance. Of the last two 
statutes which have been noticed, the only sections contained in 
this collection are those which your Committee have quoted ; and, 
with respect to the latest of them, the Company's officer who 
framed it, expressly states, that the whole Act, except the provision 
in question, is expired. 

The celebrated Commutation Act of 1784, by no means annuls 
any of the provisions to which your Committee have referred. On 
the contrary, it makes further provisions (as far as regards the 
Company's modes of sale) for securing to the public cheap teas. 
It tells them expressly, that ‘it is just and reasonable’ that they 
should ‘contribute their utmost endeavours for securing to the 
public the full benefit which will arise from an immediate and per- 
manent reduction of prices.’ Since the year 1784, tea is the sub- 
ject of no less than fourteen statutes, in net one of which is there a 
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syllable tending to repeal the provisions previously enacted for the 
security of the public. 

The principal Acts regulating the affairs of the East India Com- 
pany are the two last charters ; that is, the statutes of 1793 and of 
1813. The first of these makes no specific mention of the tea 
trade, except in so far as it confirms, with trifling and valueless ex- 
ceptions, the whole monopoly as it stood before the passing of the 
Act ; which, in law and reason, is surely a confirmation of what was 
enacted for the advantage of the public, as much as of what was 
enacted against it ; that is, in favour of the East India Company. 

In the last charter, the monopoly of the tea trade, and the ex- 
clusive privilege of trading to the dominions of the Emperor of 
China, are left untouched to the East India Company. The open 
intercourse with other countries of the east, and in all commodities, 
tea excepted, which were conceded to the nation in this case, called 
for express provisions in favour of the East India Company : they 
accordingly provided by the 2nd and Sth sections of the Act. In 
the first of these it is provided, that the monopoly shall be exercised 
conformably to former Acts, not repealed in the present ; and, among 
such repealed Acts, those securing cheap teas to the public are most 
unquestionably not included : nor could they be so, without a most 
flagrant neglect of its duty on the part of the Legislature, or, what is 
worse, without supposing a collusion between it and the East India 
Company to defraud the public. 

The Sth section has reference only to the present charter ; and as 
it provides, that the monopoly of tea shall belong to the East India 
Company, both in India and Europe, ‘ any thing in this Act con- 
tained to the contrary notwithstanding, it, of course, neither con- 
templates nor provides for a violation, such as has taken place, of 
repeated Acts of Parliament expressly enacted for the security of 
the nation at large. 

Down to the year 1772, the East India Company appears to 
have felt the necessity of complying with the statutes which we 
have quoted. In that year, they ostentatiously put forth a state- 
ment to show, that they sold tea by 46 2-3ds. per cent. cheaper than 
the Swedes, by 344 per cent. cheaper than the Dutch, and by 154 
per cent. cheaper than the French. 

At the period in question, the East India Company had to com- 
pete only with monopoly corporations like themselves ; and, with a 
better market and a larger capital, it was no very difficult matter 
for them, if they thought proper, to undersell such competitors. 
This state of things, however, was not of long continuance. 
The East India Company insisted upon extravagant monopoly 
prices, and, upon these extravagant monopoly prices, the state 
charged excessive duties. The Dutch, Danes, Swedes, French and 
others, took advantage of this state of things, and illicitly poured 
such a quantity of tea into this country that, at the passing of the 
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Commutation Act in 1784, it was computed, that they furnished two 
thirds of the whole consumption of the kingdom. At this period, 
the nations in question exported, from Canton to Europe, no less 
than 13,469,890 lbs. of tea yearly; whereas the East India Com- 
pany exported only 5,450,614 lbs. After the passing of the 
celebrated Commutation Act, which may safely be described as a 
measure of the minister of the day to support the East India Com- 
pany at the expense of the nation, the duties were reduced from 
119 to 123 per cent, and a window tax was imposed to make up 
the expectation of a loss to the yearly amount of 600,000/. to the 
revenue. The tea trade of the East India Company was improved ; 
for, in the second year, when the Commutation Act came fairly 
into operation, the Company’s sales arose from 5,857,883 lbs. to 
15,081,737 lbs. ; but the nation was evidently worse off than ‘during 
the smuggling svstem. The sum total of the advantage which the 
public derived from this measure, as far as the East India Company 
was concerned, was a reduction in the price, to the amount of 
6d. a pound on the average of all teas ! 

The King’s duty on tea was not raised until the commencement 
of the French revolutionary war; and the Company preserved, 
from the period of the Commutation Act until then, its monopoly 
entire. The East India Company had now no competitors, either 
in the shape of monopoly companies or free traders. No means 
existed for determining whether they sold their teas cheap or dear. 
They forgot the conditions on which they held their charter. The 
nation supinely submitted, and the Legislature made no effort to 
protect the people from this gross oppression. 

In the Commutation Act, the Legislature, in order that the Com- 
pany might take no advantage of the monopoly, then so completely 
established in its favour, specified the prices at which the first sales 
of tea should be put up; thus pointing out the rates at which it 
expected the nation should in future be supplied. It is remarkable, 
that the Company’s prices, down to the present hour, exceed this by 
full 15 per cent. ; while, in their turn, they exceed the last quota- 
tions of the New York Market by no less than 43 per cent. 

The following table, exhibiting the comparative prices of English 
and Dutch teas, in 1772 and 1827, will afford a very curious and a 
very instructive exposure of the Company's evasions of the statutes 
made for the protection of the public. 


London prices. Dutch prices. London prices. Dutch prices. 
1772. 772. 1827. 1827. 
s. a. a. @ re & oe 
Bohea... 1 1095.... 2 05 ie See 
Congou.. 3 0:25 ....3 7875 2-868 0.0) bigs 
Hyson......7 4 ....6 8.683 4. fh. sess Bee 








Average.... 4 0.75.... 4 1.68} a: a Re 


From this statement it appears, that the Company’s teas, since 
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1772, have fallen in price about 25 per cent only, whilst those of 
the Dutch have fallen above 66 per cent. 

The prime cost of the Company’s tea, in China, on an average of 
several years, according to their own showing, is 1s. 44d. per lb. 
They are sold, at their sales in London, at an advance of 92 per 
cent. The advance on Dutch and American teas, beyond the price 
in China, is only 48 per cent., estimated by a comparison of the 
Canton with New York and Antwerp statements. 

For the annual average consumption of tea in the United King- 
dom, or at least for the average sales of the East India Company, 
your Committee will take the amount in 1824, the latest which hap- 
pens to be in their possession, and which exceeds the average of the 
four preceding years’ sales by 1,000,000 Ibs. per year. ‘This is 
28,300,000 Ibs. The sale amount of this, calculated by recent 
London Prices Current, is 3,686,682/. At the American or Conti- 
nental prices, this tea would cost 2,950,178/. : the difference is the 
yearly gain of the Company, by its evasion of the law, viz.— 
736,5041 

By the 24th Geo. III, cap. 38, the Company are directed to sell 
their teas to the highest bidder, if an advance of one penny per 
pound is offered; the putting-up price not to exceed, upon the 
whole tea sold in each sale, the prime cost, freight, charges, lawful 
interest from the arrival of such tea in Great Britain, and the com- 
mon premium of insurance for sea risk. The advance upon the 
Company's putting-up price is usually above 30 per cent., which is, 
of course, the profit derived by them from their monopoly. They 
make their charges, therefore, as prescribed by Statute, no less 
than 62 per cent. 

The prime cost of 28,300,600 Ibs. of tea in China being 1,945,6241., 
it follows that their charges amount to 1,206,286/. It will be in- 
structive to know how the Company makes out these exorbitant 
charges. The following are specimens taken from their accounts 
for the year 1822-23, when the quantity of tea sold was, 
27,700,000 lbs. 

Charges in China £50,649 

Ditto in England 176,841 

Commission and allowance to supercargoes, &c. ........ 79,516 


£307,006 
The Company had, in the above two years, 59,465 tons of ship- 
ping engaged in the China trade, the only profitable employment 
for which is the tea monopoly. The average freight of these was 
21l. 11s. 1d. per ton* per voyage, which is uf two years’ duration, 
instead of one, as in the American trade to China, or as in that to 
Bengal, which is of the same length. One half of this, charged to 





* Parliamentary Papers, Session May 14, 1824. 
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the yearly investment, makes the enormous sum of 640,8591., 
without reckoning demurrage. Interest of money and insurance 
make up the remainder of the charges. 


The Company has lately sent teas direct from China to Canada. 
The results of this speculation afford matter of curious illustration. 
Your Committee have before them the account of one of these sales, 
which took place at Quebec in the month of September last, and it 
enables them to exhibit the following comparison with the Com- 
pany’s sale prices, in London, of a corresponding period. 


September, 1827. Quebec. September, 1827. London. 
— ? __! 

Hyson Skin ............ 2 24 per Ib ; 
Young Hyson .... 7.6 
Hyson 
Best Souchong 
Inferior ditto 
CONGO. 60 cesescceccces 2 
Bohea 
Pekoe 
Gunpowder 


This statement exhibits an average difference of 9.8 per pound 
in favour of the Quebec sales : or, in other words, the London prices 


exceed those of Quebee by 272 per cent. It clearly follows from 
this, that, if the statute be complied with in both cases, the East 
India Company exacts 30 per cent. profit from the British, and only 
24 per cent. from the Colonial customer. If this be not the true 
explanation, then the Company have one way of complying with 
the statute in Canada and another in London. They have, accord- 
ing to circumstances, two prices, which is not considered respectable 
in any trader whatever, and is altogether unpardonable in merchants 
who are sovereigns, enjoying a monopoly, which puts the whole of 
their countrymen at their mercy for a necessary of life! Your 
Committee really fear the true fact is, that, in the United Kingdom, 
where the Company have a complete monopoly, they fleece their 
countrymen of the last penny they can give, while in Canada, 
where they have to compete with the American smugglers, they 
must be content with what they can get. 

A few explanations respecting this Canadian tea trade will be ne- 
cessary. Your Committee have before them a statement of the 
imports of tea into Canada for eighteen years. In the sixteen years 
previous to the year 1825, the average importation of the Company's 
teas into Canada was only 2,713 chests. ‘These had been purchased 
at the Company's sales in London, and the King’s duties were 
withdrawn upon them, Notwithstanding this, the principal supply 
of our North American Colonies in tea was furnished by the contra- 
band trade of the Americans, burthened with the charges of a distant 
land and water-carriage, with the American duties, equal to an ad 
valorem duty of 39 per cent., as well as with the charge necessary 
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to cover the risk of smuggling. The Colonial Legislature com- 
plained, and the Government at home gave the East India Company 
the option, either of supplying the Canadian market, or allowing 
the Canadians a free trade with China. The Company preferred 
the first alternative ; and, on the average of the years 1825 and 
1826, they imported into Quebec 15,033 chests and boxes of tea. 


This is the commodity which the C ompany has sold at 213 per 
cent. cheaper than the teas sold at the same time in London. But 
this is not all ; the American teas, burthened as has been described, 
would still have driven the Company's teas out of the market, had 
they not been protected by the extraordinary lightness of the Colo- 
nial duties, which, on the prices we have given, are but 12 per cent. ; 
that is, 27 per cent. less than the American duties, and full 88 per 
cent. less than the English. 

When the East India Company have been charged with a viola- 
tion of the laws, made for the protection of the people of this 
country, through the extortion of the tea monopoly, the only plau- 
sible attempt at explanation made by their advocates has been, that 
their teas, though called by the same names with those used in 
America and on the Continent, are, in reality, of a superior quality. 
This is, at best, a mere assertion ; but it is also an assertion which 
will not bear the slightest touch of examination. ‘Those who re- 
ceive the cheapest teas will, of necessity, consume the best, if there 
be any thing at all like equality in their respective circumstances. 
A pound of hyson tea costs, in America, duty included, 4s. 7d. per 
pound. In London it would cost full 10s. ad., or 131 per cent. 
more. No wealth, no tea-drinking propensity can stand against 
such a fact as this. The Americans, in reality, consume infinitely 
better teas than we do. ‘The proof of this is complete. In one 
hundred parts of the American consumption, there are seventy-nine 
parts of green tea to twenty-one of black. In the English con- 
sumption the proportions are exactly reversed. Now, as all green 
teas are more valuable than all black teas by full 48 per cent., it is 
clear that the Americans are consumers of teas of a superior quality 
to ours. Further, in the whole American consumption, bohea tea, 
the lowest description, forms but one forty-fourth part ; in ours it 
forms, at least, one-sixteenth part ! 


All English travellers of intelligence will readily acknowledge, 
that they have been struck with the superiority of the American 
over the English teas. This must, of necessity, be the case, even 
had they been originally of the same quality, for this obvious rea- 
son, that the American teas are fresher; because the East India 
Company is compelled, by law, to keep a whole year's consumption 
in store, and sell no teas, therefore, except such as have been for 
twelve months in their warehouse. It is curious enough, that the 
Kast India Company, (when, in 1772, they exhibited a comparative 
statement of their own prices and those of the Continent, in order 
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to saow that they complied with the statutes,) took no notice what- 
ever of the different qualities of their own and the foreign teas, 
although they dwelt, at the same time, on particulars sufficiently 
minute and trifling ; such, for example, as that the discount and all 
allowances made by them were six per cent. more than those made 
by their competitors. Neither did the Legislature, when it provided 
for the importation of Continental teas, take any notice whatever of 
any difference in quality. ‘The assertion, in short, is a recent one, 
brought forward by the Company's advocates in their extremity. 
As far as regards both American and Continental teas, it has no 
foundation whatever ; a fact to which a thousand disinterested, in- 
telligent, and travelled witnesses can bear testimony. 

The East India Company is bound, by the 24th Geo. III, cap. 38, 
or the Commutation Act, to furnish the country with a supply of 
tea adequate to the demand. Your Committee have now to in- 
quire, whether they have fulfilled the conditions of their charter in 
this respect. It will be easy to show that they have not. In the 
year 1800, when the population of the United Kingdom was 
15,149,258, the whole quantity of tea on which duty was paid was 
26,398,805 lbs., which gives an average of 27? ounces per head per 
annum for each individual. In 1810, when the population may 
be estimated at 18,534,659, the quantity on which duty was paid 


was 28,469,736 lbs., giving only 244 ounces per head. In 1820 the 
quantity, duty paid, was 26,100,000 Ibs., and the population being 
estimated at 21,193,458, the average per head falls to 194 ounces ; 
or, in 20 years, the supply had diminished, as compared with the 
population, by 29} per cent !! 


At present the consumption may be taken, as has beenalready stated, 
at 28,300,000 lbs., and the population being estimated at 22,700,000, 
the average per head is near 20 ounces.* The consumption of 
tea, therefore, in reference to the numerical population only, and 





* Tea is exported direct from China to New South Wales, and the 
yearly consumption of that colony was reckoned, three years ago, at 
about 3000 chests per annum, or 210,000 lbs. The population in 1821 
was 40,000. It may perhaps be estimated three years ago at 50,000; 
this gives a rate of consumption of 65 ounces. Our present consump- 
tion being about 20 ounces per head; it appears the poor convict popu- 
lation of New South Wales consumes tea in more than a three-fold pro- 
portion to the free and wealthy people of the United Kingdom. How 
prodigiously would the trade of this country be increased, if our trade 
with China was left equally unfettered—what great accession to the re- 
venue would it bring! Your Committee forbear to go into any calcula- 
tion, founded upon these data; for they must be so obvious as to strike 
the most cursory reader. It is true, that the high duties paid to the 
Crown restrict our consumption; but still our superior wealth, as com- 
pared with that of the population of New South Wales, would go far to 
compensate for this, 
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without any relation at all to the augmented wealth and comfort of 
the people, instead of increasing, as it would have done in a free 
trade, has fallen off in 26 years by 28 per cent. Instead of being, 
as it is at present, 28,300,000 lbs., it ought in fact to have been, 
even under the monopoly system, no less than 39,556,582 lbs. ;—so 
much for the services of the East India Company to the nation. 


It is the high monopoly prices of the East India Company which 
have arrested the increase of the consumption of tea. In peace and 
in war they have never failed to exact from the consumer the 
highest possible price, without the least regard to his convenience 
or accommodation. Smuggling, or a sacrifice of the King’s duties, 
has alone promoted the consumptiou of tea in this country, which a 
very short statement will show. 

From the year 1711 to 1720, the average price of the Company's 
teas was 13s. 5d. In 1721, great quantities of tea were smuggled 
from France, and in the next year the Company was compelled to 
reduce its prices to 7s. 7d. ‘The King’s duties at this time were 
200 per cent. on the cost. They were reduced to 84 per cent. 
From 1734 to 1744, the Danes and the Swedes smuggled great 
quantities of tea into England, and the Company's sales were oc- 
casionally as low as 3s. 84d. per Ib. The Company as usual called 
upon the Legislature for assistance. The duties were reduced from 
128 to 69 per cent., and the very next year the Company's teas 
rose to 4s. 64d. per lb. 

In 1747, under protection of the reduced duty, the Company 
raised their prices to 7s. 3d. per lb; but the quantity of tea sold 
was not more than one-ninth part of that of the preceding year. 
In 1760, the duty being still lower, the Company's price was 6s. 4d. 
per lb. In 1767, smuggling was again carried to a great extent, 
and a further reduction of duty was made by the complacent Legis- 
lature, who never, all this time, thought of charging the monopoly 
with any share in the encouragement giving to smuggling. In 
1783, the duty was estimated as high as 114 per cent, and the 
quantity of tea, imported by the East India Company, was little 
more than one-half of what it had been 14 years before. 


The Company had enhanced their price 28 per cent. The Com- 
mutation Act reduced the duties to 124 per cent. ‘This increased 
the Company’s sales nearly three-fold, but reduced their prices only 
about 14 percent. Peace and war, as your Committee have al- 
ready asserted, have made little difference in the conduct of the 
East India Company. From 1784 to 1794 their pound of tea cost 
3s. OLd. On the average of the whole period of the first war of 
the French Revolution, the price was jd. per lb. more; and during 
the peace of Amiens it was 3d. per lb. higher than in the war which 
had just ceased. In the seven following years of war the price was 
3s. 23d. per Ib. At present, in a period of profound peace, the Com- 
pany sell their teas 232 per cent. higher than in the peace which 
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followed the American war: in other words their tea is, by so 
much, dearer than it was 40 years ago. Further, although freight 
and insurance be nearly one-half less, the Company's teas are at 
present 164 per cent. dearer than their average prices during the 
whole of the late war ! 

It is a vulgar error, and one of pernicious tendency, to imagine 
that the consumption of tea in this country is general. One-third 
of an ounce a day is considered a moderate allowance for the con- 
sumption of an individual. At this rate the consumers of tea, sup- 
posing, as we have already done, the consumption of tea to be 
28,300,000 Ibs., amount only to 1,240,548, or a little less than one- 
sixth part of our computed population, 

Any person of common intelligence must be convinced, from the 
facts which have now been adduced, that the supply of tea furnished 
by the East India Company, is wholly inadequate to the consump- 
tion of the Kingdom; that their exorbitant monopoly prices are 
the great obstacle which has hitherto impeded its extensive, and 
even general, consumption ; and that they have neither performed 
their contract with the Government, nor their duty to the nation. 


Your Committee have next to inquire, to what extent the reve- 
nue and the commerce of the nation have suffered by the Company’s 
possession of the monopoly, and what prospect there is of im- 
proving both, by pursuing an opposite system. 

They take the annual consumption of tea in this country, as 
stated more than once, at 28,300,000 lbs. The sale amount of this 
has been given at 3,686,682/. The difference between this and the 
Dutch and American prices, or, which is the same thing, what the 
price would be in a free trade, under the supposition that the Eng- 
lish are incapable of bringing teas from China cheaper than the 
Dutch or Americans, is, as before stated, 736,504. 

As to the risk of smuggling in a free trade, it is quite enough to 
state, that the reduction of the heavy and exorbitant tax, imposed 
on the commodity by the Company’s monopoly, will afford the best 
security against it ; as diminished taxation has been found to do in 
every other case. ‘The present tax on tea, or the bounty on 
smuggling, amounts to 169 per cent., according to the statements 
already given. ‘This bounty would be reduced by near 70 per cent. 
in a free trade. 

The East India Company and their advocates have been in the 
habit, rather inconsiderately, of charging all encouragement to 
smuggling to the King’s duties only ; carefully keeping in the back- 
ground the temptation to this practice, arising out of their own ex- 
orbitant monopoly profits. It may be easily shown, that the public 
tax on tea is by no means so high as on several other articles which 
contribute materially to the public revenue. Let tobacco be se- 
lected. ‘The average price of all the tobacco in this kingdom is 
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much over-rated at 6d. per pound ; but, to avoid all charge of ex- 
aggeration, let it be taken at this price. ‘The duty is 3s. per lb. or 
600 per cent. Were the crown, therefore, to take a duty on tea 
equal even to 169 per cent., (that is, a duty equal to the present 
tax paid by the nation to the state, and to the monopoly,) the risk 
of smuggling in the tea trade would be less than that in the to- 
bacco trade, by just 431 per cent. ‘The consequence of this to the 
revenue would be to raise it, on the quantity already given, from 
3,686,6821. to 6,230,4931.; that is, to improve it at once by more 
than half a million, beyond the sum expected to be saved by the 
important labours of the present Finance Committee! What effect, 
your Committee will ask, would this have on the tea trade, in re- 
ference to the nation and to the merchants? Would it not be to 
throw it open to fair competition ; to place it at least on an equality 
with the eoffee trade, the sugar trade, the spice trade,—and on a 
much better footing than the tobacco trade, the wine trade, and 
others which could be easily named ? 

Your Committee will now proceed to offer some observations 
upon the greatly extended traffic, between this country and China, 
which may justly be calculated upon, when the restrictions imposed 
by the Company's monopoly are removed, 

The Chinese empire contains 150,000,000 of people, so greatly 
superior in industry, civilisation, and wealth, to the rest of Asia, 
that an ordinary artisan of that nation will earn, in the British ter- 
ritories in India, just fourfold the wages of a similar artisan, being 
one of our own native subjects. ‘This fact is conclusive; it must 
be considered as a just criterion for judging of the respective 
civilisation of the two races, and, which is the same thing, of 
their capacity for conducting foreign commerce. ‘The population 
of China, therefore, in reference to a commercial intercourse with 
this country, and in comparison with the people of India, would 
be much more correctly stated at 300,000,000 than 150,000,000,* 
The restricted intercourse and connexion, which British subjects 
are permitted to hold with the Briti-h territorial possessions in 
India, has indeed some little effect in reducing this disproportion ; 
but nothing short of a free settlement and colonisation, calculated 
to remedy the sloth and barbarism of the native inhabitants, and 
improve and augment the productions of their soil and industry, 
can materially affect it. 

The vastly superior trade which the East India Company itself 
carried on with China, beyond what it did with its own possessions, 
when the monopoly of Indian commerce was entire, is a strong 
corroboration of the view here given of the respective capacities 
of the two nations. 

* It might very fairly be stated at more, but your Committee place it 
at this proportion in order to afford no room for cavil. 
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Your Committee will say a few words upon this subject before 
they proceed. ‘The total exports of the East India Company, from 
Great Britain to China in 1814, were 987,788/. ; their whole ex- 
ports to India in the same year were only 740,9011.* On the ave- 
rage of the four subsequent years, it appears the Company's exports 
to China had fallen off to 864,375/. ‘Through the infusion of free 
trade, the Indian commerce had advanced, in the same period, to 
3,850,3601.¢ The Commissioners of the Customs and the East 
India Company, or both, refuse, for the satisfaction of the public, 
to separate the Chinese from the Indian trade, and on this account 
it is not practicable to give the necessary comparison, between free 
and monopoly trade, for a later period. One important fact, how- 
ever, may be stated—in 1814 our total export, from Great Britain 
to India and China together, amounted only to 2,559,033/. ; in 
1826, it was 4,739,3591.F 

The trade, by sufferance, carried on between British India and 
China, illustrates, in a remarkable manner, the commercial capa- 
bilities of the latter country. In the year 1814, when, as already 
mentioned, the whole export between Great Britain and China was 
only 987,788/., and that to India about 749,9011., the Colonial 
exports amounted to 1,533,576/.; that is, the exports of the two 
ports of Calcutta and Bombay to a single port of China, amounted 
to nearly the same sum as the whole exports of the East India 
Company from Great Britain to the regions lying between the Cape 
of Good Hope and the Straits of Magellan. 


But the American commerce with China, of which your Com- 
mittee will now give a brief sketch, affords perhaps, of all others, 
the evidence which is most to their purpose. On the average of 
the first years of the American commerce, down to the year 1800, 
their annual exportations of tea did not exceed 2,735,090 Ibs. On 
the average of the three first years of their renewed intercourse 
with China, after their last war with Great Britain, they exported 
8,607,173 lbs. yearly. On the average of the years 1824 and 1825, 
their exports had increased to 13,314,449 lbs. 

The exports of the Americans from China, it will be seen by 
this, have increased, in twenty-five years, 387 per cent. Those of 
the East India Company, in the same time, have increased only 
23 per cent.; indeed, for the greater part of the time, they have 
been stationary or retrograding. 

Excepting that to Great Britain and Canada, the East India Com- 
pany have notrade from China to any other country whatsoever. The 
Americans carry ona trade from thence to the Continent of Europe, 
to South America, to the Philippine and Sandwich Islands, which, 





* Lords’ Report of 1820 and 1821, p. 120. 
+ East and West India Trade, ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed 15th May, 1827. 
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to the three last countries, is increasing year after year; so that 
the extent of it, at its Chinese valuation, amounted in 1825 to 
229,505l. In the year 1805, the whole imports of the Americans 
into China amounted to 740,795/. In 1825 they rose to 1,609,0621. ; 
and their exports, being 1,823,442/., made their whole Chinese 
trade 3,443,5041. 

The export trade of the East India Company, from Europe to 
China, has long been stationary. On the average of the six years, 
ending with 1220, it amounted annually, at its Chinese valuation, 
to 1,481,173. ; their average yearly exports, trom their Indian ter- 
ritories to China, amounted, in the same period, also at the Chinese 
prices, to 368,521/., making their total imports into China 
1,859,6941. Excluding, of course, remittance of territorial revenue 
in merchandise, which is not trade, their exports from China may 
be taken at the same amount as the imports, which will make their 
whole Chinese commerce 3,719,388/. 


With a population of 22,700,000, and after an intercourse of 
150 years’ standing, our trade is but eight per cent. greater than 
that of the Americans,—with less than half our population,—with 
not one-half of our taste for the great staple of Chinese export,— 
and with so comparatively recent a knowledge of the Chinese trade. 
When we go a little further into the matter, however, we shall 


find, that the profitable and effectual trade of the Americans is much 
greater than that of the East India Company. The East India 
Company laid before the Trade Committee of the Lords, in 1520 
and 1821, a statement of their exports from Great Britain to 
China, for a period of twenty-six years, commencing with their 
last charter. In the first year of their statement, their exports, 
consisting of woollens and metals, amounted to 731,5591.; in the 
last year of the last charter, there was an increase upon this of 50 
per cent. Of the eight years of the present charter, of which an 
account is exhibited, there is, with one inconsiderable exception, a 
decrease of exports year after year; and, in the last year of the 
statement, they are less by 154 per cent. than they were twenty-five 
years before. Upon fifteen successive years, there is a heavy loss 
sustained ; and, out of twenty-six years, three only exhibit a profit, 
and this a very trifling one. In the whole period the loss sustained 
is 1,668,1031., which is, of course, so much of the national capital 
wasted and destroyed.* 

In statements laid before the Lords’ Committee at the same 





* © What portion of the Teas and other articles exported from China, 
in vessels of the United States, is destined for America, and what for 
European consumption, itis difficult precisely to determine. Although 
doubts have been expressed, whether the demand arising from the latter 
constitutes a permanent or a considerable portion of their trade, it may 
fairly be assumed that a contrary opinion prevails in America; as it is 
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period, the East India Company represent themselves as having 
totally failed in their attempts to introduce British cotton manu- 
factures among the Chinese. But, though the East India Company 
has failed in introducing, or in introducing to any useful purpose, 
British manufactures, the Americans have succeeded, notwithstand- 
ing, to all appearance, they are so much more unfavourably cir- 
cumstanced. ‘They made the first attempt to introduce European 
manufactures among the Chinese, so late as 1819, when their 
whole importations amounted to no more than 4188 pieces of 
camblets and 769 pieces of broad cloth. ‘The following is a state- 
ment of their imports of British goods, into Canton, in 1824-25. 

Long Ells........ 7,842 pieces Handkerchiefs.... 27,123 hdfs. 

Bombazetts...... G2 5% Cambries.. 3,250 pieces. 

Camblets........ — Chints ...ocikaves~ MAGS ce ¥ 

Broad Cloths .... 10,257... Shirtings ........ 7,612 

In the next year the importations were greatly increased, and 
were as follows : 

Long Ells........ 10,620 pieces. Cambries 8,288 pieces. 

Camblets 4290... i er eS es 7,376 

Broad Cloths .... 12,067... = Shirtings ........ 13,694 

Handkerchiefs .. 31,694 hdfs. 

The value of a branch of trade which had no existence seven 
years before, was in this last year 190,620/. During the past three 
years, it has been well known in this country, that the quantity of 
British goods exported direct to Canton has been greatly increased ; 
for the British merchant and manufacturer have the mortification of 
seeing this trade openly carried on by foreigners before their eyes, 
while they themselves are rigidly excluded, by law, from the least 
direct participation therein. Previous to 1819, the bullion imported 
by the Americans composed 83 parts in 100 of their whole impor- 
tation. Although, since that time, the quantity of furs and skins 
imported by them into China is considerably diminished, the impor- 
tation of British manufactures had, in 1825-6, reduced the propor- 
tion to 74 parts in 100. 

In the event of a free trade between this country and China, our 
importations thither will, no doubt, chiefly consist of manufactured 
articles. Raw goods the Chinese already receive in great quanti- 
ties from our Indian possessions, from the Indian Islands, Siam, 





stated, in the report upon American currency, laid before the House of 
Representatives, in 1819, ‘ that the annual exports in American vessels, 
from the United States and all other ports, to China and the East Indies, 
can hardly be estimated at more than twelve millions of dollars, and it 
cannot be doubted that the sales of East India articles in Europe exceed 
that amount. The value of merchandise from China and India consumed 
annually in the United States, is probably equal to five millions of dollars ; 
and, if this be so, the consumption of East India articles by the United 
States is paid for by the mere profit of the trade.’—Extract trom Report 
by the Lords’ Committee on Foreign Trade, 7th May, 1821. 
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Tonquin, and other neighbouring countries ; and the Americans may 
as before import all the bullion which China requires. As far as 
our commerce is concerned, China will export and not import 
bullion. It in fact does so at present; one of the largest supplies 
of Spanish dollars or silver ingots, received into our settlements in 
India, being in fact derived from Canton. ‘The following may be 
stated as the most probable articles of exportation from the United 
Kingdom to China, on the establishment of a free trade—lead, 
quicksilver, iron, copper, furs, woollens, cotton goods. With 
respect to metals, it appears that the Americans imported, in 1824, 
to the value of 116,375... With our superior means, this is a 
branch of trade which may be very greatly extended. ‘The taste of 
the Chinese for our woollen fabrics has been long established, and 
in this a great increase may be expected in a free intercourse with 
them. The East India Company have asserted, that the woollen 
fabrics of this country were forced by them upon the Chinese ;_ but 
for this opinion it is obvious there is no foundation ; for, indepen- 
dent of the quantities of British woollens sent to China from our 
Indian possessions, in express contravention of the Company's bye- 
laws, the Americans furnished an additional supply, which, in 1825, 
amounted to the value of 674,622 dollars.* 

For our cotton manufactures India has afforded a great and un- 
expected demand. ‘This market, which had no existence at all for 
several years after the commencement of the present century, took 
off, in the year 1826, 26,219,103 yards of printed and plain cottons. 
The Chinese, independent of their superior wealth and superior 
population, are far more favourably circumstanced for taking off 
such goods, than the inhabitants of Hindoostan. ‘The raw material 
is dear in China, cheap in India. India has always exported both 
the raw and the manufactured material. China has always im- 
ported the first, and, with one inconsiderable exception, Nankeens, 
never exported the second. Cotton twist may especially be men- 
tioned as an article of expert from this country, and likely to be in 
great demand among the Chinese. Such is, in fact, the improved 
state of our machinery, in reference to this article, that we could 
afford to supply it to the Chinese nearly at as low a price as, in 
former times, they were accustomed to receive the raw material 
from our Indian possessions or from America. Under such circum- 
stances, the extent to which this article may be exported to China 
may be inferred from what has been done in the less favourable 
market of Hindoostan. t It was first sent thither in 1816, the 
export in that year amounting only to 624 Ibs. In 1826, the quan- 





* East and West India Trade, ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed 15th May, 1827. 

+ This experiment is about to be tried, through the medium of private 
enterprise ; a considerable shipment having been made for that market, 
by the indirect route of Singapore. 
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tity exported was 918,535 lbs., of which the share of the East India 
Company was just 852 lbs. In the year 1827, the export has been 
much greater, and in the present year it is going on at a still 
greater rate.* 

Our imports from China will consist of drugs, raw silk, sugar, 
tea and bullion. ‘Those who are unacquainted with the tea trade, 
may have some doubts of the capacity of the Chinese to furnish us 
with the large supply of tea upon which your Committee speculate. 
A few words of explanation will be necessary. 

A little more than a century ago, tea was hardly known as an 
article of commerce to the European nations. The following is 
probably a near approach to the present consumption of the different 
nations of the European race: 

Great Britain and Colonies.... 30,000,000 Ibs. 
North and South America..... 12,000,000 
Continent of Europet weeee 4,000,000 


46,000,000 

The Chinese being as much addicted to the use of tea as when 
we first knew them, and it being very improbable that the con- 
sumption is at all diminished among themselves, it is evident that 
very nearly 46,000,000 Ibs. of tea are now grown in China, beyond 
what was grown there some seventy years back ; 60 parts in 100 
of this have been the produce of the last forty-five years. 

The fact, as connected with green tea, is particularly striking. 
The European consumption of this description amounts, giving one- 
fifth part to the English, four-fifths to the Americans, and one-half 
to the Continental nations, to 17,600,000 lbs. The Chinese them- 
selves do not drink green tea as a beverage, and consume it only in 
trifling quantities as a medicine; all that is grown, therefore, of 
this quality is produced expressly for the use of American and Eu- 
ropean nations. In fact, whole districts of a distant province of the 
empire are appropriated to the cultivation of this variety, almost ex- 
clusively, for the markets of Europe and America. 





* In the three first months of this present year, the export of twist to 
India has been 826,515 Ibs. In the corresponding three months of 1827, 
the export to India was 139,149 lbs. 


+ Your Committee have at present no estimate of the consumption 
of Russia, but it is now very considerable, and consists of tea of fine 
quality, produced in provinces which afford no part of the supply for 
other European and American nations. This proves that almost every 
province of China is suited to the production of tea, and that there can 
be no doubt, that the supply will always be commensurate with the 
demand, without speculating upon the highly probable event that the 
article will be grown in various European clas. This may, more 
especially, be the case in the similar and congenial soil and climate of 
India, when the desirable and necessary policy of the free settlement of 
Europeans is fully established. 





GrouNDS OF OBJECTION TO THE CaALcuTrTaA Sramp Tax. 


By an Old Inhabitant. 


[Tue question of the Indian Stamp Tax has been so fully discussed 
in our pages, and so ably treated also in the last Number of ‘ The 
Edinburgh Review,’ that we should not have thought it necessary 
to revert to the subject ourselves ; but, having received from India 
a manuscript, containing a condensed and well-arranged view of the 
leading arguments in this question, possessing some novelty of sub- 
stance as well as form, we readily give it a place among the other 
records already printed on this important subject. The objections 
of the writer, who is, we believe, what he really signs himself, An 
Old Inhabitant, are thus stated] : 

1. As consumers, we do pay our proportion of every mofussil tax 
—even the land tax, the salt tax, the opium tax. Although the 
Indian land revenue is the rent of the soil, yet under a system which 
leaves that in the hands of private owners, and to find ils level, the 
cultivators acquire capital, and cultivate at less expense of produc- 
tion. Here cultivation is carried on by advances, or borrowing, at 
great interest, for which consumers pay indirectly, in prices, wages, 
and enhanced cost of all production. 

2. We pay, in the first instance, all the customs and import duties, 
just as the inhabitants of the mofussil, in the first instance, pay their 
taxes ; and they relieve us only of such part of the import duties as 
their consumption takes up. 

3. We pay town duties, house taxes, taxes on liquors, &e. &ce., 
in like manner as the inhabitants of places out of the jurisdiction of 
the Court. 

4. In other most important particulars, the European portion of 
us are very differently situated from the great body of his Majesty’s 
native subjects. 

5. We are not allowed to purchase land. 

6. We are liable to be ordered out of the country at a moment's 
warning. 

7. We are not allowed to colonise, or to resort hither. 

8. We are not allowed to purchase, or deal in salt. 

9. We are not allowed to go eleven miles from Calcutta, without 
permission. 

10. We are not allowed to follow callings in the interior, without 
special license, revocable at will. 

11. The above are direct interferences with industry, with the 
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free disposition and employment of capital, and with personal liberty 
of action. 

12. Comparing our situation with that of our countrymen at 
home, British-born subjects here are further exposed to many per- 
sonal restraints and political disabilities. 

13. We have not the benefit of juries to settle our differences, and 
assess damages. 

14. We have not the full benefit of the Act of Habeas Corpus. 

15. We have no voice in the nomination of the smallest magis- 
trate, or functionary, set over us. 

16. We have not the privilege of communicating our thoughts 
by printing, but under revocable license, so that security of pro- 
perty against the mal-administration of justice has not that guaran- 
tee which all upright judges desire. 

17. We have not the right to assemble for public purposes, 
without special leave. 

18. We have no voice in the imposition of any tax or burden 
upon us. 

19. We have no knowledge even of taxes or burdens meditated, 
till they are passed into laws. 

20. We have no corporate bodies, or public institutions, or organs 
of communication and influence with the Government here, or with 
any one of all the authorities in England. 


21. We are the first and most directly interested in the financial 
measures of Government, especially such as relate to the imposition 
of burdens, the raising of loans, or paying them off, the reduction 
or augmentation of interest, &c.; yet we have no knowledge of 
these matters so deeply affecting our property, which, be it ob- 
served, cannot invest itself in agricultural purchases, till they are 
suddenly and secretly carried into operation; and we have no op- 
portunity, as in England, of preparing, distributing, or providing 
against partial and injurious effeets of such measures. 

22. We are not now complaining of all the aboye and other dis- 
qualifications ; but we have always considered, and do consider, 
that so many privations and restraints were, in some degree, com- 
pensated by freedom from any laws, taxes, or burdens, within the 
jurisdiction of the King’s Court, not specially and distinctly imposed 
by the Legislature, or sanctioned by the concurrence of the said 
Court. 


23. We see no end to the imposition of taxes by local authority, 
in which we have no influence. If once the system of imposts takes 
root, we submit that the intentions of the Legislature, in throwing 
open the Indian trade, and expressly limiting the amount of duties 
to be borne by it, might be indirectly, but effectually, defeated by 
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excises, assessed and property taxes, and other burdens without 
number, affecting, in various ways, the ship-owner, trader, planter, 
capitalist, and all concerned in Indian commerce. 

24. In his Majesty's colonies, taxes are levied either by the au- 
thority of colonial assemblies, in the older settlements, or in the 
more recent ones, by crown Governments, in which one or more 
Judges, independent of the Governments, have a voice. 

25. Such security to the legal rights and interests of the subject, 
and to the cautious weighing of measures affecting him, we have 
not ; although, from this not being a royal Government, but one 
delegated to the servants of the Honourable Company of Merchants 
of England, trading in and to this country, that protection may be 
reasonably thought peculiarly needful. 

26. The establishment of the Supreme Court here, and its re- 
quired concurrence in enactments affecting us, were declaredly in- 
tended by Parliament as a protection of this nature. We do not 
enjoy the advantages, like national colonies and establishments, of 
being administered under the immediate inspection and habitual vi- 
gilance of our virtual representatives in Parliament. ‘The affairs of 
India are privately conducted in another place : in the first instance, 
by the Honourable Court of Directors, and, secondarily, by the 
Board of Control. It is only incidentally, and on rare and special 
occasions, that matters connected with India come at all to the no- 
tice of Parliament, or are made public even to the proprietary body 
of stockholders. 

27. We most respectfully decline subscribing to the opinion, that 
there is, and ought to be, no difference between the inhabitants 
within the pale of the Supreme Court, and those without, in respect 
to legislation, or liability to imposts. 

28. The establishment of the Royal Courts, for the reasons as- 
signed by Parliament, proves the former,* and places the inhabit- 
ants of Calcutta under a totally different system of laws, with, of 
course, distinct rights, duties, and liabilities. 

29. In respect to the latter, we respectfully submit that the dis- 
tinct nature of our rights and liabilities, from those of inhabitants 
under the Honourable Company’s jurisdictions, is equally clear. 

30. We are advised that English settlers, wheresoever sojourning 
under the King’s flag, carry with them every practicable right and 
obligation of their birth, excepting such as are taken from them by 
the Legislature of their own country. 

31. Whereas the Native subjects, acquired by conquest in a fo- 
reign country, can claim no rights of British settlers, or any rights 
as British subjects, but such as are expressly conceded to them by 
the same supreme authority. 





* Distinct laws. + Distinct rights and duties. 
2A2 
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32. This difference of position we take to be essential and funda- 
mental, and that it is expressly recognised in all the legislation of 
England for India. 

33. The Native inhabitants of Calcutta have, by law, every right 
and privilege of British inhabitants, in virtue of their dwelling among 
us, and being expressly taken from the jurisdiction of the Company's 
laws, and placed under the courts and laws of England. 

34. Our main objection being to the system of unlimited taxa- 
tion, imposed without our previous knowledge, or the knowledge of 
our virtual representatives in Parliament, we have the less dwelt on 
local and partial, or inconvenient, effects of the Stamp Act: we are 
not, however, the less alive to the recognised impolicy and wrong 
of law taxation, or taxes on justice in any shape,—to the well known 
ultimate incidence of taxes that affect the transfer of capital, upon 
the needy instead of the opulent,—or to the notorious unproductive- 
ness of stamp duties, compared with the cost of levying, and the 
gross sums levied. 

35. One great and striking proof of the inconvenience and severity 
of a system of taxation carried on by private communications to and 
from England, is seen in the length of time it takes up, and the 
entire change, in political and commercial relations, which may take 
place before a tax returns hither sanctioned. What was proposed 
and approved as a war measure, or to meet urgent financial wants, 
muy find, peace restored, finances prosperous. What was suggested 
when commerce flourished, and disposable capital overflowed, may 
find trade and manufactures languishing, and money scarce. What 
was proposed in periods of harmony and intercourse among all 
classes of inhabitants, may find distrust and ill-humour prevailing. 

36. We believe the system of European direct and indirect 
taxation, and the system of Asiatic imposts, where the State is the 
real land-owner, and absorbs all of the nett rent of land, which it 
does not distinctly renounce, (by gift or compromise,) to be incom- 
patible, in the political economy of any state ; the latter system 
having prevailed in India, time immemorial, aggravated under the 
Honourable Company's regime, by their possession of the great 
monopolies, and the exercise of their mercantile functions, we be- 
lieve it to be impossible that the practices of English finances can 
be productively, or largely, introduced here, without great suffering 
to all classes of consumers, on whom taxation, in whatever shape, 
ultimately falls. 

37. In respect to the security against excessive taxation, which is 
said to be provided by the Act, which requires the assent of the 
King’s Ministers to any proposed impost, we beg to profess our 
loyal reliance on the gracious intentions of his Majesty at all times, 
and our especial confidence in the liberal spirit which has charac- 
terised so many of the acts of the present Ministers. But we re- 
spectfully urge that no such confidence can be put forth, or consi- 
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dered as a constitutional or valid security to the subject, against the 
possible abuse of power, or neglect of duty, in any other set of Mi- 
nisters who may in future times be called to office. There is no 
real solidity in any such guarantee at any time; and least of all, 
towards the close of the present charter, when his Majesty's Minis- 
ters have a natural and laudable interest in raising the standard of 
Indian revenue as high as possible, to counterbalance the Indian 
debt, with which, it is presumed, the British Exchequer will be 
burdened, in case of a resumption of the Company's exclusive pri- 
vileges. 

38. Finally, the Government assures us that we have nothing to 
fear from over-taxation, as they will only ask fresh contributions 
when they are urgently in want of them, and which is the only 
cause of their now asking them in shape of a Stamp Tax. But 
what security can we have in the moderation of a Government, the 
very basis and foundation of whose revenue system is that of 
drawing all the rent of the estate, expending as little of it as pos- 
sible, and pocketing, or remitting the difference, as ‘ tribute,’ or 
‘ surplus revenue, —a political and economical error,—but unhappily 
recognised in every successive charter, and boasted of so lately as 
1822 and 1823. A Government, drawing its resources, as in Eu- 
rope, from the contributions of the subjects for the common pur- 
poses of protection and government, may be restrained from asking 
more than its needs require; but a State that is land-owner, trader, 
and mouopolist, can give no security that it will not exact all it can, 
to be enabled to remit a surplus to the mother country. 





Tue CoRoNaAL. 


(Translated from a Sonnet written, in Modern Greek, by the late Ugo Foscolo, 
and addressed by him to Lady 


Far from my native Heaven, a wreath I wove 
Of mingled odour, and of various hue. 

Smiling and sad—my own heart’s emblem true— 
The violet pale—the rose that blooms for love. 
The delicate hyacinth, and myrtle green, 
Embracing the soft lily’s virgin sheen. 

And, oh! still dearer, from Hesperian bower, 
The laurel shadowing each subject flower, 

My Heliodora! thou wilt haply wear 

This votive coronal I wreathed for thee, 

To twine the tresses of thy golden hair, 

Thy sunbright locks, proudly and gracefully, 
Bright as thy polish’d brow, and perfumed as thy sigh, 





Lerrers From THE East.—Recentr Account OF THE 
STaTeE OF SINGAPORE. 


Tne following account of Singapore, contained in a very recent 
letter from a visitor to that settlement, will be, no doubt, new to 
many of our readers : 

Singapore, 10th of November, 1827. 

I nap got thus far without experiencing much benefit from the 
change of air; but a short residence on this most delightful island 
completely re-established my impaired health, and I have been 
enabled to enjoy myself, during the stay of the ship, much more 
than I could possibly have expected. 

The numerous and, in many points, exaggerated reports of the 
capabilities and conveniences of this far-famed emporium, rather 
induced me, at first acquaintance, to feel some disappointment. 
This soon wore off; and, as it gradually disappeared, the new formed 
town, with all its concomitant business-like scenes of activity and 
industry, rose progressively into a place of no mean aspect, even to 
my unbiassed mind. It will not bear, it is true, any comparison 
with the appearance of our great commercial towns of the western 
hemisphere; nor has it to hide its diminished head when mentioned 
with Indian ports. 

A large number of the houses are built of brick and stone, in a 
very superior style; the second and more numerous class are wood, 
with tiled roofs. The bazaar, in appearance, in bustle, and com- 
pact arrangements, far excels that of Penang; the revenue exceeds 
it proportionally. In climate, the inhabitants are peculiarly fortu- 
nate; the average of 78° of temperature is hardly to be expected, 
in lat. 1° 18’, which is that of Singapore; further than this, the 
nights are always cool and refreshing. Here are no such things as 
sleepless nights after hot, grilling days; the sea and land breezes 
alternately cool the air. 

I have been informed, that seventy-nine Chinese junks, from 100 
to 800 tons, 120 Bugis boats, from fifty to 150 tons, and Malay 
and other boats of the Archipelago, too numerous to mention, with 
twenty European ships and square-rigged vessels, have been seen, 
at various times, in the roads together, navigated by different 
nations, and trading, under the vigilance of the police establishment, 
in perfect harmony. 

The smallest boat in use here, only ten feet long by one foot 
broad, and pulled with a double paddle, by one man, can traverse 
in perfect safety the roads of Singapore, at all seasons of the year ; 
affording safe and good anchorage for the fleets of all the world! 


Here the Chinese, Choliahs, Malays, Bugis, Javanese, Arabs, 
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and various other tribes, live together, peaceably and quietly, under 
their European masters. A few cases of desperate revenge, peculiar 
to the Malayan race, have occurred ; but it is, indeed, wonderful to 
see such unanimity prevailing generally among such different tribes ; 
it must and can only be ascribed to the efficiency of the police, 
which has been for years under the direction of a gentleman of the 
Civil service, eminently qualified for any office of responsibility and 
trust. It would be hardly worth adding my mite to the general 
voice in his favour; he is decidedly the flower of the Penang ser- 
vice, which has been doomed for years to labour in obscurity, and to 
experience nothing but neglect and slight from those who are placed 
over it. 

Various improvements, which had been projected by Mr. Fuller- 
ton, such as fortifications on a large scale, roads across and over 
the island, &c. &c., had been put a stop to before my arriyal. The 
Government, it appears, considered Mr. Fullerton’s staff large enough 
for 10,000 instead of 2000 men. <A number of bullocks for the 
artillery, which, by the bye, could have been of very limited service, 
and would not have thriven, are countermanded. ‘The Governor 
thus crippled, poor man! is determined, it seems, to enjoy his otium 
without, instead of cum dignitate, and means to take up, for the 
future, his quarters at Malacca; which has, from its territorial 
capabilities, and consequent powers of affording pasturage for his 
(as applied to the straits) illegitimate child, land-tax, been always 
his favourite, preferring it before Penang or Singapore. He will be 
here in the middle of his flock; and, as far as I can learn, his 
retirement from the extremes of his mis-managed province will be 
looked upon as little short of a blessing. 

His hands, if not in blood, are stained in the dye (lake) of pa- 
tronage ; not supporting and protecting those who deserve it, but 
lavished indiscriminately on his friends and connexions, whether fit 
for his gifts or not; it is not the wants of the seryice, but those of 
his friends that are considered. No barrier is insurmountable to 
that genius which clearly demonstrated that going to the expense 
of five rupees a month was cheaper. than paying for the same time 
at the rate of only two! ! 


The system of extortion which had been found to work on the 
rich plains of India, in the shape of land revenue, was transplanted 
into the poor and barren soil of the Malayan peninsula, by the 
Governor, Mr. Fullerton. It appears to me to present an appear- 
ance very similar to the effect which might be expected to result 
from the introduction pretty generally of the upas-tree (if we may 
believe the descrij/tion of it) ; destroying vegetation in the bud, and, 
if persevered in, likely to depopulate the whole of the interior of the 
island, occupied by agriculturists. There is, at least from what I 
heard openly and generally spoken, very little security to be had 
for property ; for it is, at any time, in the power of Government to 
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resume, and dispose of, to others, such ground as they may please 
to term ‘land of unfulfilled contract.’ 


Some gentlemen, residents in the island, had secured small lots 
of ground, at considerable expense, for building houses on, the only 
recommendations of which were their sea-ports: a narrow slip of 
ground between them and the sea, which had been appropriated to 
an evening drive and parade, not deep enough to build upon, and 
which, it was understood, at the time the above gentlemen occupied 
their lots, would always remain open, and which had remained so 
for years, the Inspector-General (a fine name) proposed to dispose 
of, forsooth, because it was likely to fetch money. It is to be 
hoped, that such an act of injustice may not be effected, and that 
the Supreme Government, whose eyes, for the sake of once-flourish- 
ing Singapore, we do hope are opened, will take into their own 
hands the helm which Mr. Fullerton is evidently unable to manage. 
The very unnecessary increase of troops, since the Bengal Establish- 
ment was replaced by Madrassees, together with the more expen- 
sive nature of the soldiers, has more than doubled the heretofore 
too extravagant demands of the Eastern settlements on the treasury 
of Bengal. 

A few hundreds did formerly, where thousands, since the intro- 
duction of Mr. Fullerton’s staff, and the Inspector-General’s depart- 
ment, will not do now. Many of the acts of this Government, so 
disgraceful when viewed by themselves, are, no doubt, owing to the 
difficulties into which the fundamental error of no council has led 
them. ‘To please his own ambition, Mr. Fullerton got the counsel- 
lors divided and sent away, so as never to have more than one to 
sit with him: thus, by asserting his right to the casting vote, he 
became independent; and thus, left to his nod, the Honourable 
Company have allowed their constituents to feel the effect of his 
mis-management and extravagance, to the tune of many thousands. 

The Madras troops had scarce arrived to replace the Bengal 
forces, which were represented as dearer and more difficult to 
manage, When one corps refused to obey orders, and got their own 
way on the subject of provisions ; and it was clearly proved, and 
made as plain as A B C, that a wrong calculation, and wilful mis- 
representation had been made to the Supreme Government. 

Sooner or later, truth will out: 

‘Ex fumo dare Iucem.’ 
The Bengal Government, there is reason to believe from the 
stoppage of further outlay, have exerted their power; Mr. Fullerton 
intends to remain at Malacca, and all may yet be retrieved. 

If allowed to grow by itself, Singapore must thrive, and will 
exceed the most sanguine expectations by its prosperity. Neither 
customs nor any additional weight can safely be added to its legiti- 
mate burden, or that which it has borne since its infancy. 





To Caprain Witiiam Maxriecp. 


Sir, London, April 14th, 1828. 

Tue prominent part you have acted for some time past at the 
East India House, the zeal, activity, and independence you have 
exhibited, claim my admiration, and must plead my apology for 
addressing you personally on this occasion; and if, in so doing, I 
shall prove at all instrumental in preserving your consistency, I 
shall contribute no less to preserve your credit, than to benefit the 
public. 

The motives by which I am actuated, are very remote from 
hostility or opposition. I have long approved and applauded that 
line of conduct which had evidently the public good in view, with- 
out the shadow of personal gratification ; and the sacrifice of your 
individual interests was no less praiseworthy than creditable. 

It has been long known to many, that you were engaged in the 
preparation of a work, descriptive of the East India Company’s 
service, trade, &c. &c., and, Sir, from my knowledge of your zeal, 
application, and general information, with a belief that you have 
long contemplated such subject, with reference to the continuation 
of the present charter, I have no hesitation in saying, that I antici- 


pate much public benefit from the facts, evidence, and data, which 
I believe it in your power to adduce at so important a crisis. 


Report, however, says that your opinions, on many important 
points, connected with Indian affairs, have undergone considerable 
change, and that you now even consider the preservation of our 
Indian Empire dependent on the preservation of the East India 
Company. Mere report, however, would have had little weight 
with me, unless corroborated by some circumstances, which I con- 
fess have excited my surprise. Had you not been present at the 
last two Quarterly General Courts held at the India House, I should 
have found an excuse for you, which I am at present unable to 
conceive. 

When no positive evidence can be had, we must avail ourselves 
of such as presents itself; and the opinions of some men may be 
ascertained by their silence on certain occasions, as unequivocally 
as if distin@fly averred. ‘The defalcation which had occurred in the 
Honourable Company’s treasury, the importance of the subject, and 
the interest it excited among a large body of the Proprietors, 
rendered such affair no less worthy of notice, than likely to attract 
your attention. You have given too many proofs of your fearless 
independence to allow me to attribute your studied silence, on a 
question of such interest, to dread; and ignorance only could be an 
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adequate plea for abandoning a task, which justice and the public 
interests urged you to undertake. 


The Company’s treasury then, Sir, may be notoriously plundered, 
and the delinquents not merely pardoned but promoted, while a 
perfect oblivion is produced, and you are studiously silent on the 
subject. Mr. Gahagan, I think, did advert to the circumstance, at 
the last Quarterly Court, but declared his want of knowledge of the 
facts to enable him to submit a motion on the subject, while he 
dwelt on the importance of it. If you could have stated your in- 
ability, for want of information, to frame a motion on such an 
important point, I should have been spared the trouble of address- 
ing you on this occasion; but, if I am not grossly mis-informed, 
you were, long ago, in possession of all the particulars of the trans- 
action alluded to, as well as the extraordinary conduct of the Court 
of Directors in such affair. With such information, what a case 
ought you not to have established,—what credit might you not have 
obtained,—and what an opportunity you have lost ? 


You must be aware how many there are who admire and ap- 
prove, both in the Court of Proprietors and out of it, the conduct 
of those who dare to question the proceedings of the Court of 
Directors ; and, although few are the hands which are raised to 
support the minority, there are many who reciprocate in their 
feelings and opinions, though they are uot at liberty to avow them. 


Your silence, coupled with a knowledge of the transaction, evinces 
a degree of indulgence and consideration on your part, which I had 
little expected ; and, under such circumstances, I shall be as little 
surprised to find you soon the strenuous advocate of those you have 
so frequently assailed. If you are a sincere convert to the opinion, 
that the happiness and prosperity of India are best secured through 
the administration of the East India Company, I am well aware no 
argument of mine can have any influence; but, if it is the mere 
portion of those advantages, which the extensive patronage of the 
Court of Directors hold out as the reward of their faithful adherents 
and defenders, which operates to turn you, let me entreat you to 
hesitate ere you adopt a course so delusive and discreditable. 
Remember you have too long, too stedfastly, and too effectually 
exposed the defects and mis-management of various branches of 
the Company's service, to be readily forgiven; while the hungry 
dependents, and thick-and-thin supporters of every abuse, claim the 
lasting gratitude and sole rewards of the Court of Directors. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
An Oup Proprietor. 


EEN % 9s BERRA me ERE Ee eres 





Kina’s anp Company's OrFicers IN THE UNITED SERVICE 
CLuBs. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir,—You will oblige me much by devoting a page or two of 
your valuable ‘ Herald,’ for the purpose of announcing to the officers 
of the Indian Army, in what high estimation they are held by the 
officers in the King’s Military Service, who compose a very large 
majority in the clubs, termed United Service Clubs, as well as to 
submit how far the designation ‘ United Servic e " includes, in point ot 
fact, the officers of the Honourable Company’s service. 


You have no doubt heard, as well as personally know, a great deal 
of what goes forward in the variously denominated Clubs which 
abound in London, as respects the qualification and balloting for 
Members ; and that it is not the being a gentleman, which decides 
the question of admission to these Clubs.” Character, which should 
be an essential, is, of all things, the least attended to ; it is not even 
a requisite. 


As a military man, I am sorry to say the above observations 
strongly characterise the proceedings of the United Service Clubs; 
in addition to which, a party feeling prevails there, which is any 


thing but honourable to the members. ‘To prove the same; I could 
furnish you with numerous instances, but I shall content myself 
with selecting two: The first being that of Sir Thomas Munro, late 
Governor of Madras, who, a short time previous to the account of 
his death reaching England, was balloted for as a Member, and, I 
understand, narrowly escaped being blackballed. Now, if Sir 
Thomas, on the score of character, ran such a risk, who have we in 
the Indian army who can possibly hope to succeed? But, as [ have 
said before, the candidate's fate rests not on character,—it depends 
on the party, or service, he belongs to. Sir Thomas was not one of 
us ; and therefore, the attempt to exclude him. 


In the other instance, I beg to submit, through your pages, the 
following letters, which have passed between a member of the 
Junior United Service Club and an officer of the Indian army. 
The publicatfOn of the letter of the latter is not only intended as a 
warning to his brother officers ; but he also hopes that it may meet 
the eyes of those to whom it applies, as well as those who can, 
under the protection of a blackball, wantonly trifle with the feelings 
of a gentleman: and he cannot but felicitate such characters, on 
the happy invention of a weapon that can be used with such safety 
to themselves. To some whiskered warriors, whose range of service 
may have been limited to the Cape, or a bird's-eye view of Waterloo, 
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the blackball is an enviable weapon : it is to them what the stiletto 
is to the assassin, and to such let it be consigned.—I am, Sir, your 


most obedient servant, 
London, 16th April, 1828. A SuBSCRIBER. 


«My Dear ,—I inserted your name, seconded by a brother 
officer of mine, in order that, if it should meet your approbation, 
you will, on Monday next, be one of us. If, on the contrary, you do 
not think well of it, you may withdraw it, whenever it pleases you ; 
which, though I confess I shall feel sorrow in doing so, will in- 
stantly be done, without the least inconvenience to you. Your elec- 
tion, I think, I can secure, having a strong phalanx in my service, 
ready to vote for a friend ; and from having been so fortunate as to 
have saved a —————- from his fate, which was nearly decided. 
Write to me your feelings on the question, and it shall be attended 
to. We had a large General Meeting yesterday ; ————— in the 
chair; most numerously attended; and many excellent speeches 
were made upon the occasion.—Believe me, my dear ———, sin- 
cerely yours, 

‘J. U.S. Club, Dover-street, Piccadilly, —.’ 

Tuesday. 


* My Dear ,—I fear. you have not received a note from me 
three days ago, in which I stated having proposed you as a Member 
of our Club. Should you disapprove of my having taken this step, 
no harm whatever is done ; for you can withdraw your name without 
the least inconvenience in the world to you or to me; therefore be 
under no uneasiness whatever on that account. If you approve, on 
Monday you will be elected, and on Tuesday will receive, from the 
Secretary, your instructions. Write to me as soon as you can.— 
Believe me, &c. 

‘ J. U. S. Club, Dover-street, Piccadilly, 

Saturday morning. 


‘My Dear ,—I was engaged yesterday with ———, which 
prevented my writing you until now. Since I proposed you as a 
Member, a feeling, not in any way honourable to those who partici- 
pate in it, has arisen among some of the and , that 
there will not be vacancies enough for the King’s Service, and, in 
consequence of which, a determination to prevent any one else from 
joining the Club. In order to effect this, they reject the officers of 
the Civil Department of Navy and Army, and add to it those of the 
East India Company's Service. I beg you not to give yourself the 
least annoyance on this account, when the cause is made known to 
you ; the principle might be good in abstract, but never in its pre- 
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sent practice. I write no more at present, as I hope to meet you 
to-morrow, or perhaps shall have that pleasure to-day.—Believe 
me, &c. 

‘ Wednesday morning.’ 


*My Dear ,—You cannot conceive how much your com- 
munication has annoyed me, as an officer of the Honourable Com- 
pany’s Service, and holding his Majesty's commission. I feel more 
than hurt at the ungentlemanly feeling which seems to guide the 
conduct of many of the Members of your Club, towards officers of 
the Indian army, and I more than agree with you in what you say 
on the subject. While the regul: itions of the Club continue as at 
present, and professions are publicly held out that the Members are 
admitted on the principle of an union of the services, I repeat_that it 
is ungentlemanly for the Members, from any one particular service, 
to unite, in secret, for the purpose of generally excluding those of 
another service to themselves. In fact, I will go farther, and say, 
that it is assassin-like in those who can publicly hold out union and 
good fellowship in one hand, and yet secretly stab with the other. 
‘The sooner an exposure takes place the better ; and, that the feelings 
of my brother officers may not be further outraged by a party, I 
shall endeavour to make your communication as public as possible, 
which I trust you will not object to. 

‘ Anticipating, as I did, that, as an officer of the Indian army, I 
should have met with that fairness which one gentleman has a right 
tu expect from another, I felt obliged by your having so kindly put 
my name on the list ; and, without attaching any, or the least blame 
to you, I feel now only hurt that I should have allowed it to appear 
in a place where party feeling seems predominant. ‘That there are 
many honourable men in your Club cannot be doubted; but that 
there are others, your communication sufficiently proves.— Yours,’ &c. 

‘ Saturday morning.’ 





Tue Dearu-pLtace or Cuarves XII. 


Herf fell th’ enthusiast, ‘ the Swede !’ 
The spot, these cypress trees surround ; 
And though mine be no warrior’s creed, 
I feel I tread no common ground. 


That little pillar bears no name, 
It needeth none where he did fall ; 
It only marks the spot where fame 
Link’d with his memory, Frederickshall ! 


His name! oh, it is written there 
Eternal on that rocky wall ; 

No more this obelisk need bear, 
Than ‘In the fight of Frederickshall !’ 





GENERAL Letrer or News FrRoM Mapkas. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Sir, Madras, December 31st, 1827. 

I cLosep my last letter to you on the 4th inst., but I am not 
sure that you will receive it much before this, although despatched 
long before.* I need not here recapitulate any thing I then said, 
but go on informing you of the occurrences of the month, the most 
prominent of which is a sad storm with which Madras has recently 
been visited. I enclose you the particulars of it, as correctly as I 
have been able to ascertain them ; perhaps from some of the news- 
papers you may glean something more, but I think I have not 
omitted any thing of consequence. Little else of novelty has 
occurred throughout the month. I inclose you copies of such 
General Orders as I think of sufficient interest ; you will perceive 
from one of them that the oflicer, formerly mentioned as having 
killed one of his brother officers, by a blow from a billiard cue, has 
been tried by a General Court Martial, found guilty of manslaughter, 
and sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment. A sepoy was shot 
on the 24th inst., at Palaveram, for attempting to take the life of 
a Native Officer ; you will find his Court Martial ¢ in the inclosed, 
and some other rather strange Orders. 

George Lys, Esq., has been appointed Sheriff of Madras, for the 
year 1828; and he has appointed Mr. J. 'T. Baillie as his Deputy. 
This is as it should be. Mr. Lys is an old and very respectable 
inhabitant of Madras; he has for some years been Coroner; and 
young Baillie, whom he has appointed his deputy, is the son of a 
late highly respectable medical officer on this establishment, and is 
now entered as an Attorney of the Supreme Court. He once ex- 
hibited symptoms of being an honest attorney, (a rarity indeed at 
Madras,) but of late he seems to have fallen into the wicked courses 
of his professional brethren, and will probably turn out as great an 
adept as any of them, J. Nixon, Esq., a gentleman belonging to 
the Bench, has succeeded to the situation of Coroner, in room of Mr. 
Lys. Accounts have been received here, this month, of the death, 
on his passage to England, of Captain D. Newall, C. B., an old 
and distinguished oflicer of the coast army. 


A country-born man, who had carried on the business of silver- 
smith and jeweller for some years here, having given rather exten- 
sive credit, found himself in embarrassed circumstances, about two 








* The letter referred to has not yet reached.—Ep. 
+ This will be found under the usual head, in a subsequent page.—Eb, 
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years ago; and, for the satisfaction of his creditors, he made over 
his books, with about eighty thousand rupees of out-standing debts 
on them, to an attorney of our Supreme Court, with instructions to 
use every legal measure to recover the amounts. The attor- 
ney retained the books for eighteen months, and then returned 
them, accompanied, of course, with a statement of his success. 
From this statement, it appeared he had collected the sum of eleven 
thousand rupees, and his bill of costs, charges, and expenses, 
amounted to nine thousand five hundred, leaving to the creditors of 
the unfortunate silversmith the sum of fifteen hundred rupees out 
of the eighty thousand! It would occupy too much of your pages, 
were I to detail many of the enormous charges in this bill of nine 
thousand five hundred rupees, One only I will mention; to a young 
officer, who owed the estate twenty-eight rupees, the zealous attor- 
ney had addressed three separate letters of demand, for each of 
which he charges ten and a half rupees, although the fee of such 
letter, as laid down by the Court, is three and a half rupees; not- 
withstanding which, this bill has been taxed and passed by the 
Master in Equity. 

You will observe from the inclosed General Order, that our right 
honourable Governor has been graciously pleased to honour the class, 
formerly distinguished here by the name of Country-borns, with 
the more gratifying title of Indo-Britons. The benefit they are to 
derive from this I am unacquainted with, but hope it is considerable ; 
what is rather extraordinary is, that it is generally understood here 
the boon has been granted at the earnest request and solicitation of 
a few country-born individuals, the descendants of banished Dutch- 
men, refugee Spaniards and Portuguese, and others, whose fathers, 
mostly Germans, came to India in the regiment de Meroun. 
At all events, a letter has been sent up to Government from 
this class, returning thanks for this accession to their hereditary 
honours; and, as it is signed wholly by this race, it follows that all 
now consider themselves Indo-Britons, and entitled to all the 
immunities and privileges of such. 


Nothing of a public nature has been done by Mr. Lushington, 
since he assumed the Government. It is said he is about soon pro- 
ceeding on a tour to the Neelgherry Hills, where it has been deter- 
mined to form an establishment for the benefit of sick officers and 
soldiers, and the Governor enters keenly into its adoption: engi- 
neers, &e., accompany him for the purpose of forming the proposed 
buildings. It is said there is to be a large barracks and hospital for 
the European soldiery, and good detached bungaloes for officers and 
others. No doubt is entertained but this establishment will be of ma- 
terial utility to the service in general; and many will derive, from a 
few months’ residence there, that restoration to health which it at 
present requires a yoyage to England to obtain ; and it will be the 
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saving of the lives of many European soldiers. Major Kelso, of 
the Native Infantry, is appointed to the command at the Neel- 
gherries. 

Report says that our Governor is most anxious, by some means 
or other, to augment the revenues of the country,—a rather difficult 
affair, coming after Sir Thomas: Munro, as, under his government, 
every thing in this way had been effected that ingenuity or a com- 
plete knowledge of the country could with safety warrant. And it 
is further added, that finding little can be done in increasing the 
revenue, recourse is to be had to curtailing the expenses of Go- 
vernment in every possible manner. The pruning-knife of reform 
and retrenchment is to be set hard at work, and every reduc- 
tion made that can be effected. It is, however, to be hoped 
they will only be exercised where the retrenchment is of real im- 
portance, and not on paltry trifles, such as the pay of a few sepoys, 
and the still more trifling pay of half a score of peons. The Gover- 
nor has appointed his son, (a civil servant,) to be one of his secre- 
taries. It is said the secretaries and others know but little of what 
is going forward, as the Governor himself is most indefatigable in 
his attention to business, and executes a great deal with his own 
pen. Since his arrival he has been examining minutely all the ac- 
counts and records of Government for some years back, comparing 
the revenues and expenses of collection, the salaries of all ranks, 
and every thing else connected with the commercial, judicial, and 
revenue departments. The expenses of the army, it is said, are 
also undergving his scrutiny ; if with a view to retrenchment it is to 
be hoped he will recollect the occurrences of 1809, when Sir 
George Barlow, by his endeavours to render himself popular in 
Leadenhall Street, nearly sacrificed the whole establishment, and 
involved the army in a labyrinth from which it has not yet reco- 


vered. 

Some misunderstanding exists between the military authorities 
at Penang and the Recorder ; no authentic statement of it has yet 
come before the public, although report blames both parties. Of the 
Recorder we as yet know but little ; of course he is an upright judge. 
The military commandant, Captain Fraser, is an officer well known 
to the Coast Army, as one who has had experience and seen service, 
and withal a gentlemanly, shrewd officer. 

In the inclosed Garrison Orders, you will find a caution from the 
Commander-in Chief, as to bringing before military courts martial, 
individuals who are not amenable to such authority. I will write 
you during the ensuing month, (January,) as there will be many op- 
portunities, 


I remain, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Cc. D. 
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‘ Madras was visited, on the night between the 5th and 6th of 
December, with one of those severe hurricanes to which it is occas 
sionally subject, but which, fortunately, are of rare occurrence, as, 
from the year 1807 to the present period, we can only recollect 
three of equal violence ; viz. those of 1511, 18, and 20. During: 
the whole of the 5th, the weather wore a most threatening appear- 
ance, the surface rose to a great height, the clouds were gathering 
thicker and blacker, and during the day, the violent gusts of wind 
from the north-west, accompanied by heavy clouds of dust, indicated 
acoming storm. Towards evening the wind became rather less 
violent, although at intervals sudden gusts continued to break forth, 
and at midnight it commenced to blow a perfect hurricane, exciting 
dismay and spreading desolation far and wide. It had rained, more 
or less, during the twelve hours preceding ; but it now fell in tor- 
rents, and the gale had acquired such a violence as seemed to carry 
a Ilbefore it. From about two o'clock, A.M., of the Gth, till between 
four and five o'clock, the storm of wind and rain continued most 
severe; during this period it was at its height; the wind then 
veered from the north to the east and the south-easterly points of 
the compass, still blowing with great fury; but soon after five 
o'clock it abated considerably, and by nine o'clock it became 
moderately calm. 

‘ The scene next morning was dreadful ; the destruction terrible. 
Every one’s thoughts were naturally turned towards the shipping. 
Seven vessels were in the roads the preceding evening, and had 
been seen riding hard all the day before ; no communication had 
been carried on with them during the 5th, and all attempts of the 
commanders, who happened all to be on shore, to get on board, proved 
fruitless, as no boat could possibly leave the shore from the ex- 
tremely heavy swell and high surf. The vessels were, the Hope, 
Captain T. Hill; the Security, Captain A. Ross; the Malabar, 
Captain D. Oliver; the Felicitas, Captain P. Campbell; the Gunjava, 
Captain J. Taylor; the David Malcolm, Captain W. D. Messiter ; 
and the schooner Waterloo, Captain J. Williams. 

‘The Hope had only arrived from England five days before, and 
the Security during last month. Out of those seven vessels, five 
were driven ashore, and totally wrecked. The Hope, Security, 
Malabar, and Waterloo, Were lying on the strand, to the south of 
Fort St. George, off St. Thomé. ‘The Felicitas was wrecked about 
seven miles to the south of Covelong. The Malabar got sately into 
Divicotta, with the loss of her masts and rudder. Of the Gunjava no 
tidings have been heard ; but it is hoped she is safe, and she is sup- 
posed to have been seen by the ship Royal Charlotte, which arrived 
here from England on the 9th; as, two days before she made this 
port, she saw a ship answering the description of the Gunjava, 
without a mizen-mast, but was unable to communicate with her. 

Of the ships thus unfortunately wrecked, not one will be saved ; 
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in fact, most of them have already been sold by auction, and are 
quickly disappearing, piecemeal, from the beach. Part of the car- 
goes and stores have been saved from the wrecks, and landed, mostly 
in a damaged state, and are now also selling off by auction. 


‘ Fortunately the lives of the mariners were preserved, and, with 
a few exceptions only, the crews got safely on shore; but many 
ran great hazards, and none of them saved more than the clothes 
they had on them. It is deplorable to add, that many of the 
poor fellows, after struggling and escaping from a watery grave, 
were beset on their reaching the beach by the natives, who had 
flocked thither in thousands, and who actually tore the clothes from 
off the backs of the half-drowned Europeans, as well as plundered 
some of them of the few sovereigns or dollars that they had secured 
by tying them round their necks. ‘'wo poor tars positively had their 
trowsers torn from off them, for the sake of a little money that was 
sewed in their waistbands; being thus robbed by their fellow-men 
of ‘what waves and tempests spared.’ Nor were these disgraceful 
doings put a stop to, until the Right Honourable the Governor, 
with his Body Guard, and the Superintendant of Police, with a posse 
of peons, reached the spot. Every individual amongst the European 
community, seemed to vie with his neighbour in affording aid to the 
distressed ; and foremost of all stood our Governor, who was on 
the beach by seven o'clock, and remained there during a great part 
of the day, exerting himself amidst this scene of horror and devas- 
tation, and using every means for saving the lives, and securing the 
property, of those belonging to the ships. 

‘A subscription has been set on foot for the relief of those unfor- 
tunate men, who have lost every thing ; and, notwithstanding that 
the Madras public have of late had numerous calls on them, in the 
way of subscriptions, (we shall not say on their benevolence, for 
many subscribe for pictures, services of plate, and monuments, that 
refuse their mite in this instance,) the fund already exceeds 12,000 
rupees, and is intrusted to a committee of gentlemen, who will, no 
doubt, see it properly appropriated. Government, in the mean 
time, have set apart a large barrack for the reception of the sea- 
men, where they are supplied with every necessary of life, and 
medical attendance. 

‘The scene on shore was no less appalling than that which the 
beach presented ; the violence of the contending elements had been 
so great that the very appearance of the public roads, and every 
where around, seemed changed. It is almost impossible to give an 
accurate description of the devastation and havoc made, far more to 
describe the sensations and feelings that every one, capable of re- 
flection, experienced during this night. Much individual distress 
has been occasioned, and to describe the general injury done is 
impossible ; most fortunately few lives were lost, but a great many 
cattle were killed and drowned. Old trees, that had stood many a 
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blast, were torn up by the roots; the huts of the Natives were 
in many places swept away; and the houses of Kuropeans have 
universally suffered, more or less; many partly unroofed, others 
materially injured. ‘The beach was strewed with large stones, and 
many boats were driven far into the Black Town. ‘The loss of 
window glass, lamps, wall shades, &c., has been enormously 
great; in almost every house some injury has been sustained ; 
many gardens and shrubberies have been completely destroyed. 
The glass windows of the light-house, and every other exposed 
building, were smashed to pieces. ‘The storm does not seem to 
have extended far beyond Madras, either on the coast, or into the 
interior, At Palaveram, Ponamallee, and Wallajabad, its effects 
were felt rather severely on the buildings, but nothing more. 

‘It is considered extraordinary, that captains and owners of vessels 
should continue to resort to this port, during the period prescribed, 
as dangerous and unsafe; but of late years we have never been 
without shipping, of some description or other, in the roads during 
the whole of the monsoon. Last year, several accidents happened 
from boats swamping when embarking troops; and the warning 
given this season may, perhaps, induce those concerned to be more 
‘autious how they risk the lives of so many human beings, besides 
much valuable property. On shore, we have the consolation that 
a hurricane has always the effect of purifying the air, and rendering 
the climate healthy. ‘Thus does the goodness of the Almighty 
produce some benefit from the greatest evil.’ 


Tripures or Respecr to Mr. Evepuinsronre ar BomBay. 


Tue latest Bombay papers received, are filled with reports of 
meetings, speeches, entertainments, addresses, &c., to Mr. Elphin- 
stone, the late Governor of Bombay, on his departure from that 
Island ; and, although we think the value of any eulogies whatever 
much lessened, when they come from a community in which the 
same freedom to censure the acts of Government is not openly al- 
lowed, and where no m:ffi dare indulge in the exercise of this privi- 
lege, without risk of ruin to all his future prospects ; yet, as praises, 
even from such a community, may be held by many to be worth 
something, we record the most material portions of them here, 
namely, those which are embodied in the addresses regularly signed 
and presented, and which, indeed, include the substance of the 
speeches at the meetings, &c., so as to supersede the necessity of 
giving them also, had there been even room for that purpose. We are 
not disposed to deny to Mr. Elphinstone the merit of great talents and 
many social virtues ; but the great blemish in his public character 
appears to us to have been this, that, while professing the utmost 
regard for freedom and liberal opinions, and affecting to relieve the 
Press of Bombay from a censorship, he was acting in direct oppo- 
sition to his professions, supporting Mr. Adam in his odious restric- 
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tions at Bengal, and exercising an influence over the Press at Bom- 
bay, quite as great as an acknowledged censorship, and suffering it 
to be used for the worst purpose, that of bringing the only autho- 
rity which existed as a check upon the abuse of his own, namely, 
the King’s Courts, into contempt. This is a great blemish, it must 
be admitted ; but, great as it is, it shall not prevent us from giving 
free utterance to the eulogies indulged in by those who seem not to 
think as we do on this part of Mr. Elphinstone’s public conduct, or 
have consented to pass it over altogether. We trust he will live 
to see the error of this himself, and devote the remainder of his 
days in England to the real object of advancing the happiness of 
the Natives of India,—by which he may amply atone for the errors 
of the past. The extracts from the Bombay papers, to which we 
have alluded, are as follow :— 


“On Wednesday last, (November I4th, 1827,) the subjoined addresses 
from the European and Native Communities were presented to the Ho- 
nourable M. Elphinstone, late Governor of Bombay, as a tribute of 
admiration to the talents and virtues which, for thirty years, were known 
to have distinguished his public conduct and his private life—At twelve 
o’clock on that day many ladies, the whole, we may say, of the gentle- 
men of the Presidency, and many strangers from distant dependencies, 
who had hastened to offer their last meed of respect to this distinguished 
individual, together with the whole body of respectable Natives, assembled 
at the Government House in the Fort. Mr. Elphinstone, attended by 
his old and distinguished friend, the Honourable the Governor His Excel- 
lency Sir John Malcolm, the Commander-in-Chief, and the Members of 
Council, received and replied to the addresses presented to him, in that 
dignified but retired manner which has ever been a marked feature of 
his character. It would be useless, and more than useless, to remark 
upon the scene at the Government House on Wednesday last. No lan- 
guage of ours could convey an idea of the sincerity, and intensity, 
of feeling which pervaded every breast, far less pourtray the recollec- 
tions attached to the name of Mountstuart Elphinstone. 


“ADDRESS OF THE BRITISH INHABITANTS OF BOMBAY. 


‘To the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, Late Governor of 
Bombay. 

‘HONOURABLE Sir, Bombay, Nov. 5, 1827. 

‘We the undersigned British Inhabitants of Bombay and its depen- 
dencies cannot permit your departure from this country without express- 
ing, thus publicly, the profound respect and esteem which your private 
character so justly merits, and the high admiration which your public 
virtues have universally produced. Nor are these professions the mere 
tribute of applause, which it is customary to present to a Governor on 
resigning his Government; but the sincere and heartfelt sentiments 
which amiable urbanity and engaging friendliness, united to the various 
acquirements and commanding abilities of a powerful and richly culti- 
vated mind, must invariably inspire. 


‘Gifted with talents of the highest order, you could not fail to attract 
the notice of your superiors from your earliest arrival in India; and 
their selecting you for public situations of the highest importance has 
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been fully justified by the zealous, meritorious, and able manner in which 
the various duties entrusted to your charge have been at all times per- 
formed. Having chosen the political department of the service, your 
eminent qualifications obtained the marked approbation of that distin- 
guished diplomatic character, the late Sir Barry Close, under whose aus- 
pices you commenced your public career, and who led te your being ap- 
pointed Resident at the Court of the Rajah of Nagpore in 1803. Five 
years afterwards, while thus employed, you were selected for the difficult 
and delicate conduct of an Embassy to the King of Cabul, and imme- 
diately on its conclusion nominated to be President at Poonah. It was 
then that we became more particularly acquainted with your private 
virtues and political capacity; and, during a period of sixteen years, 
while we have been delighted with the courtesy and affability of the 
polished gentleman, we have at the same time observed, with admiration, 
the firmness and sagacity of the accomplished statesman. But it must 
remain for the historian to appreciate and record, in merited terms of 
commendation, the conciliatory but undaunted conduct which you dis- 
played in the embarrassing and dangerous discharge of your official 
duties, during the last years of the late Peishwas’s Government,—the es- 
sential assistance which you contributed, both by your presence and 
counsels, to the successful termination of the warin the Deccan,—and the 
able measures which you adopted for rendering the unavoidable exten- 
sion of British power the source of unknown felicity to the inhabitants 
of conquered territories. 


‘Of the manner in which you have presided over the Government of 
this Presidency, during the last eight years, it would not become us to 
express circumstantially the opinion which we have formed; nor is it 
necessary, as we doubt not that it will receive from the proper authori- 
ties that distinguished approbation to which it is, for many causes, so 
justly entitled. But we may be allowed to observe, that, during this pe- 
riod, commerce has been encouraged by the considerate attention and 
liberal support with which every suggestion for the convenience of the 
mercantile community has been at all times entertained. ‘The Civil ad- 
ministration has been most materially improved in all its branches, and 
these improvements have been rendered of permanent utility by a revision 
of the Code of Civil Regulations, and by the zeal to acquire an acquaint- 
ance with the Native languages, customs and laws, which your enlightened 
measures and discriminating patronage have excited in the junior Civil 
servants. Nor have the military and marine services benefited in a less 
degree, since in them, likewise, have been introduced important amelio- 
rations in every department ; andthe comfort and accommodation of the 
troops and seamen have“been insured by a judicious and unexampled 
liberality. In consequence also of the erection of churches, the consi- 
deration evinced for the interests of religion, and the successful mea- 
sures adopted for the education of the children of Europeans, Chris- 
tianity has been enabled to diffuse, most eflicaciously, mene 9 these 
territories its benigninfluence. To your wise and extended views, there- 
fore, must be principally ascribed the increased prosperity of this Pre- 
sidency; and gratifying must it be to you to be convinced that you 
have not only thus materially contributed to render this portion of the 
British dominions of so me greater importance to the mother country, 
but that you have also taught its Native subjects, from this result having 
been produced, by essential ameliorations in their condition, to appre- 
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ciate and admire the unwonted benefits which they enjoy under the 
British Government. 

‘Weare, at the same time, persuaded that the recollection of none of the 
liberal and enlightened measures which you have originated and pro- 
moted, will afford you amore lasting gratification, than those which have 
been adopted for the extension of moral and intellectual improvement 
amongst the Native inhabitants. For it may be confidently expected, 
from the prosperous commencement of the endeavours now exerting for 
this purpose, that they will be ultimately crowned with success. But 
how unavailing would these efforts have proved, had it not been for the 
animating support with which you have so constantly encouraged and 
protected them. As, however, the Native gentlemen have determined 
to testify, in a manner the most appropriate, the high respect and admi- 
ration with which they regard your character, and the grateful sense 
which they entertain of the numerous and invaluable advantages which 
the Native subjects of this Presidency have derived from your auspicious 
government, any further remarks on this point would be superfluous. 

‘It is with mingled feelings of pleasure and regret that we now address 
to you these few expressions of our unfeigned and heartfelt respect, es- 
teem, and admiration. We rejoice that, after an absence of thirty years, 
and after displaying in the highest and most important situations those 
private virtues and public qualifications with which you are so peculiarly 
distinguished, you are about to be restored to your home and your friends, 
and to that country on which you reflect so much lustre, and which, we 
trust, may still benefit by your pre-eminent abilities ; but we lament the 
privation of that affable, pleasing, and instructive intercourse which has 
afforded us so much gratification, of that animating and discriminating 
encouragement which has excited zeal in all ranks, and of those com- 
manding abilities which have promoted with such success the welfare and 
prosperity of this Presidency. Under such impressions we can only 
alleviate the profound regret occasioned by your departure, by uniting 
in sincere and earnest wishes that you may long enjoy sslalireimeed 
health and happiness, and by assuring you that our breasts willever be 
inspired by these sentiments, which our words have so inadequately 
conveyed. 

‘ In order, also, to perpetuate by ostensible memorials the remembrance 
of these sentiments, and of the causes which have produced them, permit 
us to request that you will allow your statue to be sculptured in marble, 
in order that it may be erected in a suitable place in Bombay, and to 
solicit your acceptance of a service of plate, which will be prepared and 
presented to you in England. We have the honour to be, Honourable 
Sir, your most obedient and most humble servants, 

‘Tuomas BucHanan, Chairman. 
(Followed by about 200 signatures.) 


‘MR. ELPHINSTONE’S REPLY TO THE ADDRESS OF THE BRITISH 
INHABITANTS. 

‘ GENTLEMEN,—I receive the honour conferred on me with gratitude 
proportioned to my respect for the intelligent and enlightened commu- 
nity from which it comes. 

*‘ My long acquaintance with this establishment, while it renders your 
kindness particularly grateful to my feelings, enables me also to appre- 
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ciate the value of your opinion, and renders the present an occasion of 
pride and gratification of which I shall never lose the impression. Qua- 
lified as you are from your character and situation to judge of my public 
measures, the approbation you have conferred on them is the highest re- 
ward I could receive. 

‘Nor, in this avowal of the satisfaction which I derive from your ap- 
plause, de I forget how small a share I can individually claim in the 
proceedings that have called it forth. Much is due to the able and 
estimable colleagues with whom I have been associated in the Go- 
vernment, and much to the circumstances under which I entered on my 
duties. 

‘ Placed at the head of an establishment which was rapidly rising in im- 
portance, and increasing in extent, I found an impulse in all classes that 
must, under any guidance, have led to striking improvement. In the Civil 
Service, I found an enlarged and liberal inclination to adapt our institu- 
tions to the peculiarity of our situation, and to conciliate even the preju- 
dices of a people unaccustomed to our rule, and averse to many of our 
most favourite maxims of government. I found the army characterised 
by a spirit of discipline, order, and forbearance, calculated, beyond all 
other means, to gain the affections of the countries which its valour had 
subdued. In all branches of the service, and in all members of the Bri- 
tish community, I met with the same zeal for the honour of the nation, 
and the same expanded wish to promote the welfare of the people with 
whom our conquest had connected us. 

‘In enumerating the different improvements that have taken place since 
I have been in the Government, you strongly recal my obligations to the 
gentlemen by whose talents, industry, and ability those measures have 
been brought forward and matured, and who owe little to me but for an 
anxious desire to encourage their labours, and to profit by the light that 
resulted from their inquiries and experience. 

‘Interested as I am in the success of those institutions, and in the pro- 
sperity of this Presidency, | cannot but feel the liveliest pleasure when I 
reflect on the hands to which beth are now committed. The versatile 
talents and solid judgment of my successor, his varied experience, his 
thorough asain of the Natives and of mankind, combined as they are 
with a kindness and benevolence that cannot be surpassed, afford a cer- 
tainty of rapid advance and improvement to every part of an establish- 
ment, in which I shall never cease to take the deepest and most anxious 
interest. 

‘I should be devoid of all feeling if I were insensible to the expression 
of personal esteem whith you have added to your recommendation of my 
official conduct. It comes from a body of whose applause I may well 
be proud, and from individuals for whom I shall retain, while I live, the 
sincerest sentiments of respect and of attachment. 


‘I accept, with a due sense of the honour, the splendid testimonials by 
which you propose to perpetuate the recollection of the sentiments which 
you have now expressed. I cannot but set the highest value on a dis- 
tinction which serves to commemorate my connection with this establish- 
ment, and to record the honourable judgment which you haye passed on 


my services. 
*M. ELPHINSTONE. 
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‘ADDRESS OF THE NATIVE PRINCES, CHIEFS, &c. 


© To the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, late Governor of Bombay. 


* HONOURABLE Sir, Bombay, 15th November, 1827. 

“We, the Native Princes, chiefs, gentlemen, and inhabitants of Bombay, 
its dependencies, and allied territories, cannot contemplate your approach- 
ing departure from this country without endeavouring to express, how- 
ever faintly, the most profound and lasting regret which has been oc- 
casioned in our minds, by your resignation of the Government of this 
Presidency. For, until you became Commissioner in the Deccan and 
Governor of Bombay, never had we been enabled to appreciate correctly 
the invaluable benefits which the British dominion is calculated to diffuse 
throughout the whole of India. But, having beheld with admiration, for 
so long a period, the affable and encouraging manners, the freedom from 
prejudice, the consideration at all times evinced for the interests and 
welfare of the people of this country, the regard shown to their ancient 
customs and laws, the constant endeavours to extend amongst them the 
inestimable advantages of intellectual and moral improvement, the com- 
manding abilities applied to insure permanent ameliorations in the condi- 
tion of all classes, and to promote their prosperity on the soundest prin- 
ciples, by which your private and public conduct has been so pre-eminently 
distinguished, we are led to consider the British influence and Govern- 
ment as the most important and desirable blessing which the Supreme 
Being could have bestowed on our native land. 

To particularise all the acts of your Government which are so justly 
entitled to applause is beyond our power; but we may venture to re- 
mark, that, in the former possessions of this Presidency, and the territories 
of its allies, the beneficial effects of your auspicious administration have 
been evinced, by the correction of abuses, the introduction of essential 
improvements into all the Civil departments, and by the consequently 
increased security and welfare of the people. In Goozrat, and the terri- 
tories of the British Allies there situated, in consequence of your wise 
and extended views, various districts, which had long remained almost 
waste, have been restored to cultivation; an important change has been 
effected in the habits of the predatory tribes; and, effectual means having 
been adopted for repressing outrages and preserving public security, the 
country, from enjoying a tranquillity, protection, and exemption from 
onerous charges previously unknown, now presents an appearance the 
most flourishing and gratifying. In this island, also, the inhabitants can 
never adequately express the grateful sense of the salubrious and inva- 
luable advantages that have resulted from the judicious and laudable 
liberality with which roads have been formed, and an inexhaustible supply 
of water has been provided by the excavation of wells and tanks. It was, 
however, in the Deccan, that the most favourable opportunity presented 
itself fur your displaying, with their fullest lustre, those high abilities of 
the statesman, tempered with all the milder and engaging virtues of the 
private individual, which the historian will love to commemorate. For 
the conciliatory and benign manner in which you divested conquest of 
all its terrors, and introduced the British power in the Deccan,—-the effec- 
tual means adopted to render hostilities as little detrimental to the people 
as possible,—the solicitous attention shown to the interests and rights of 
all classes,—the deliberate caution with which changes in the ancient 
form of government have been effected,—and the enlightened measures 
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adopted for its administration,—promise to insure the peace, prosperity, 
and happiness of the people. 

‘ Grateful, however, as we are for the consideration which has been 
evinced for our personal interests and prosperity, it is the liberal and 
enlightened measures, which have been adopted for communicating to 
the people, by improved methods, a knowledge of literature, science, and 
morality, that particularly demand our most unfeigned and heartfelt 
acknowledgments. To you, therefore, honourable Sir, we find it im- 
possible to express our gratitude in adequate terms ; since, had it not 
been for the animating support with which you have so constantly en- 
couraged and protected them, the efforts to excite a desire and love of 
intellectual and moral improvement, that have commenced so prosper- 
ously, and promise to be crowned with ultimate success, must have been 
altogether unavailing. But permit us to acquaint you that, in order to 
evince that we are ourselves fully persuaded that no amelioration can be 
of more incalculable benefit to this country than the diffusion, amongst 
our children and countrymen, of that extensive knowledge, those noble 
modes of thinking, those wise and liberal principles of government, and 
those sublime views of moral rectitude, by which the British are so 
eminently distinguished, we have determined to raise a subscription 
amongst ourselves, which, at the present moment, amounts to upwards of 
two lacs of rupees, for the purpose of founding one or more professor- 
ships, for teaching the languages, literature, sciences, and moral philoso- 
phy of Europe. Nor can we doubt that you will be pleased to comply 
with our earnest solicitation, that we may be allowed to honour these 
professorships, as a slight testimony of our unceasing gratitude, with 
that name which we so much revere and admire, and to designate them 
as the ‘ Elphinstone Professorships, and that you will permit your por- 
trait to be drawn by an able artist in England, in order that we may 
place it in the rooms of the Native Education Society, as a permanent 
memorial of the liberal and enlightened founder and protector of that 
Society. 

‘ But, in presenting this sincere tribute of applause to the highly liberal 
and enlightened principles by which your public conduct has been so 
peculiarly characterised, it is your private virtues which have so par- 
ticularly excited our admiration, gratitude, and respectful affection. For 
your accessibility, the absence of all form, and the urbanity with which you 

ave always received persons of this country of all classes, the courtesy 
with which you have admitted them into your own parties, and the affable 
and unrestrained manner in which you have condescended to mix in 
their society can only be ascribed to those amiable, generous, and high- 
minded sentiments, whj¢h shine so conspicuously in your every word and 
action. The causes, therefore, which now occasion our most profound 
and heartfelt grief,—in consequence of being deprived of those private 
virtues which have raised us in our own estimation, and afforded us the ut- 
most gratification, and of those transcendant public abilities which have so 
effectually promoted the welfare and prosperity of our country, and 
rendered every amelioration permanent, by ensuring the diffusion of in- 
tellectual and moral improvement,—are much too obvious to require that 
we should in vain endeavour to convey by words those feelings by which 
we are at present so oppressed and overpowered. But permit us to as- 
sure you that we all unite in the most fervent prayers, that you may 
long enjoy unintcrrupted health and happiness in the society of those 
friends and in that country from which you have been so long separated ; 
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and that the pleasing and grateful sentiments which your private and 
public conduct have inspired in our breasts, will ever form the most 
delightful object of our contemplation ; that the name of Elphinstone 
shall be the first that our children shall learn to lisp; and that it will be 
our proudest duty to preserve indelibly, unto the latest posterity, the 
fame of so pre-eminent a benefactor to our country, We have the 
honour to be, Honourable Sir, your sincere well-wishers and obedient 
Servants, 

(Sealed and Signed by his Highness the Raja of Sattara, and others the 
Native Princes, Chiefs and Gentlemen, Allies and Subjects of the 
British Government of Bombay.) 


MR. ELPHINSTONE’S REPLY TO THE ADDRESS OF THE NATIVE 
PRINCES, CHIEFS, &c. 


* GENTLEMEN,—Nothing could have afforded me higher satisfaction 
than the address with which you have been pleased to honour me on this 
occasion. 

‘It records the opinion of a body, of whose esteem I have always been 
most desirous; and it relates to subjects, on which your approbation has 
peculiar value. 

* The first duty ofan Indian Government (after securing the safety of the 
state) is to attend to the welfare of the Native population ; and the most 
genuine proof that it has endeavoured to fulfil the charge, is to be found 
in the favourable opinion of an assemblage, such as that by which I have 
had the honour to be addressed. 

‘The known character of many of the individuals to whom I am indebted 
for this honour, and the high place which they hold in the estimation of 
the public, entitle them to be considered as the representatives of all 
the dignity and worth of their country, and add weight to the applause 
to which their own authority was sufficient to give the highest value. 

* On these grounds I must consider the present address as the most 
honourable testimony that could have been borne to my conduct, and 
must ever feel a high sense of the kindness of those by whom it is con- 
ferred. 

‘If an earnest desire to promote the welfare ef my native fellow sub- 
jects could alone have entitled me to the commendations you have be- 
stowed, I should here conclude this part of my acknowledgment, in 
the confidence that the honour was not entirely undeserved; but as the 
success of all my endeavours, wherever they have been useful and effi- 
eacious, has originated in the spirit and maxims of the British Govern- 
ment, of which I have been the humble instrument, I must ascribe to 
the beneticent influence of that Government a great portion of the feel- 
ing of which you have honoured me by making me the object. 

‘Impressed with the highest opinion of your loyalty and attachment to 
the British Government, and mindful of the occasions on which many 
of you have supported the interests of the Honourable Company, the 
authorities in Great Britain consider it as an imperative obligation to 
watch over your interests in return: nor is there any course by which 
their favour is so likely to be obtained, as by contributing to your wel- 
fare, and conciliating your good-will. 

‘Of its anxiety to promote the happiness of this part of its dominions, 
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the Honourable Company could not have given a more convincing proof 
than it has just afforded in the nomination of Sir J. Malcolm to the 
Government of this Presidency. 

‘ Distinguished, as that eminent person is, for all the qualities of a 
soldier and a statesman, there is none for which he is more remarkable 
than for his esteem and attachment towards the Natives of this country, 
and there is no character in which he is more ambitious of appearing, 
than in that of the friend of India. 

‘In returning my grateful acknowledgments for the address which has 
now been presented to me, I should do little justice to my own feelings, 
if I could conclude without noticing the impression made on me by the 
manner in which your approbation is to be perpetuated. By associating the 
present mark of your good opinion with an Institution promotive of the 
education of your countrymen, you have increased, beyond calculation, 
the honour conferred on me, while you have evinced an extent of wis- 
dom, liberality, and public spirit, which shed a lustre over your own 
characters still more than upon mine. “This measure, if properly pur- 
sued, is worthy of the judgment and foresight with which many of you 
are eminently gifted, and tends to raise still higher the opinion which I 
had already formed of your community, and to increase the respect and 
regard with which I shall ever remember the valuable persons of whom 
I am now to take my leave. 

‘ However far from this place the rest of my life may be spent, I beg 
you to be assured that the proofs Ihave received of your attachment shall 
never be forgotten, and that I shall never cease to feel the utmost soli- 
citude respecting the progress of this part of. the Empire, and for the 
improvement, prosperity, and happiness of its inhabitants. 

*M. Evpuinstone.’ 


We present our readers with an address, written for the purpose of 
being delivered at the entertainment given to the Honourable Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone; but the arrangements for the evening did not admit 
of its being given: 

ADDRESS. 
As some tall bark, that hath in stately pride 
Dashed her broad bows through many a troubled tide, 
Steers homewards on her course, rich with the stores 
Of distant climes, and nears her destined shores ; 
And whilst each billow seems her track to court, 
Furls her white sails, and glides into her port, 
So full of treasures, (treasures only their's 
Whose Wealth is wisdom, and whose memory shares 
The poor man’s blessing and the good man’s prayers, 
Parts, on his homeward course, our honoured guest, 
Most honoured and most loved, where known the best! 
Stamp’d on the brightest annals of the state, 
Where high emblazon’d shine the wise and great, 
His name shall stand pre-eminent, and truth 
Shall there delighted trace him from his youth, 
With bold and ardent spirit pressing on 
To his own glory’s perihelion ! 
Nor find, throughout the track that he pursued, 
One foot-print quit the path of rectitude ! 
How bright and brilliant shall that transcript be, 
The blotless record of integrity! ! 
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And memory shows him in her fairy light 

Firm in the council, fearless in the fight, 

For, (braving obstacles that others shun,) 

Was knowledge to be gained or glory won, 
There, there, be sure, was Elphinstone ! 

Let the bright mirror of remembrance throw 

Its fond reflection back, ten years ago! ! 

Ten years ago! on that eventful day 

When war's ‘ magnificently stern array’ 

Had panoply’d itself on Kirkee’s plain 

And Peace had stretc'i’d her olive branch in vain, 
The civic hero of the field beheld 

That battle scene, and proud his bosom swelled ! 
He saw the standard of his rancorous foe 

Girdled by countless myriads ; and a glow 
Prophetic of his triumph fired his eye, 

Whilst on his brow the Laurels of Assye 

Rustled impatient for the victory. 

With calm unchanging cheek and dauntless air, 
He mingled with the warrior band to share, 

The glory of their Spartan-like defence ; , * 
And, with a lip of soldier-eloquence, 

Breathing a kindred spirit in each man 

Inspired the young and cheer’d the veteran— 
Where thickest press’d the foe, where deadliest shone 
The cannon-flash, there noble Elphinstone, 

Like some presiding deity, appears, 

With the bold bearing of his ancestors ! 





But when war’s tumults ceased, how blithely gay 
His presence chased our exile hours away ! 

Mirth was his hand-maid—pleasure was his bride, 
Sport the companion ever at his side, 

Whilst affability around him flung 

The glow of happiness on old and young ; 
Himself the sun of every circle here, 

Bask’d in the radiance of his own bright sphere, 
Like to that forest-bird whose plumage gives 

The light in which alone he loves and lives ! 


But gloom falls fast upon the setting sun, 
And soon, how soon with yonder signal gun 
Round our fair isle, the tocsin of regret 
Shall fling its sounds from rock to parapet ; 
And many a stern and stoic heart will feel 
Emvtions they may struggle to conceal, 
Awaken'd by the talismanic spell, 

That links affliction with the word—Farewell. 


Farewell—see summon’d at the magic sound, 
The widow and the orphan crowd around ; 

And, pouring blessings with their last adieu, 

The Christian, Guebre, Musulman, Hindoo, 

All castes, all classes on one object bent, 

With heartfelt sorrow swell the loud lament ! 

But ’midst the mournful, as they quail and cower, 
Who deepest will regret that parting hour ? 


Lo! where the Genius of the Deccan stands ; de: 
The blood-red boar-spear glittering in his hands, ur 
His swarthy brow, high flashing with the trace in 
Of his fresh triumph in the mountain chase, wl 
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The tuskied prey lies weltering in blood 

That darkly reddenus the descending flood, 

And Classelsye’s loud alpine-echoes roar 

With the deep death-groans of the dying boar! 
Here as he gazes, Rumour, whoee loud tongue 
Had far abroad the saddening farewell flung, 

And babbled the bad tidings to the breeze, 

Fast flies to Deccan land—the Genius sees— 
Sees that bold front that never felt a fear, 

And sunburnt cheek that never knew a tear! 

Yet, when that rumour struck with wing so wild 
His stony heart—he wept—wept—like a child! 

So when on Hereb’s steep the prophet stood 

And smote the flinty rock, out gus’d the flood! 
Then spoke the mighty spirit of the chase, 

*Go, noblest scion of a noble race, 

Go, where proud honours, gained in thy career, 
Fling back in gladness their refulgence here ; 

Go to thy father-land, and in the bold 

Bleak mountains of thy birth-place, still behold 
These rugged Ghauts and precipices drear, 

Where thou hast roam’d a Deccan HIGHLANDER, 
And o’er their rocky summits with delight 

Hast cheer’d from dawn to dusk the wild boar’s flight, 
For here thy praises shall each glen resound, 

And all thy sporting haunts, henceforth, be classic ground 
Then oh! forget not thou, (where’er the fates 

May lead thee from thine old associates, ) 

The land that (eager for thy latest praise, ) 

Cradied the pastimes of thine earlier days ! 

And now farewell, this tear, the heart-sprung token 
Of all that’s felt more deep than could be spoken, 
Tells that my task is done, my spell is broken— 

I cast my shiver’d boar-spear in the river— 

And cheerless leave this once-loved land for ever— 
The Spirits of the Deccan speak with me— 
Farewell—great Elphinstone, to sport and thee!!!’ 
And that Farewell, tho’ poured in fancied strain, 
Hath not been uttered by these lips in vain— 

For the sad valediction dims each eye 

And finds an echo in each bosom nigh. 

But let not sorrow cloud this festal night ! 

Bid sociaLfeeling take its loftiest flight 

To pledge our loved, our honoured guest, the while 
We yet can bask in his benignant s nile— 

Yes, fill your goblets, bubbling to the brim, 

Fill to each toast, that breathes one thought of him, 
And this our last be echoed far and wide, 

God bless our Friend, our Patron and our Pride ! 








Pusiic Opinion. 

A work of very great merit and originality has been published during the month, 
describing the ‘ Rise and Progress of Public Opinion in Great Britain and the Con- 
tinental States.’ The author, however, has wholly omitted all mention of India, 
in his first and seconde dition, though we are informed, that, in the third edition, 
which is shortly to appear, a chapter will be devoted to our Eastern Possessions, 
in order still further to illustrate, by the present condition of British India, those 
views which the author has so ably and eloquently expounded by examples drawn 
from our own country, France, Italy, Spain, and even Turkey. The author of 
the volume, Mr. Mackinnon, late Member for St. ives, has had access to the best 
sources of information, and we have no doubt that he will avail himself of them 
with an ability and eagerness commensurate with their importance, 





CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA. 


[B. signifies Bombay—M. Madras—and C, Calcutta. } 


Armstrong, H., Mr., to be Registrar of Zillah Court at Mirzapore.—C. Oct. 18. 

Atkinson, W. H., Lieut. Bengal Engineers, removed to Madras,—C. Oct. 5. 

Alcock, C. B. P., 2d Lieut. Engineers, to be Lieut.—C. Oct. 5. 

Abbatt, Jas., 2d Lieut. Artill., to be Ist Lieut.—C. Oct. 5. 

Alexander, W. F., Ens., posted to 50th N. L—C. Oct. 1. 

Abbott, A., Lieut. Artill., to be Adj. to Kurnaul Div. of Artill., v. Blake, dec.— 
C. Oct. 2. 

Awdry, Jas., Lieut. 55th N. I., to be Interp. and Quar.-Mas., v. Simpson, res.— 
C. Oct. 2. 

Aubert, Maj., 2d Extra N. L, to have charge of 31st N. I.—C. Oct. 19. 

Arnold, Geo., Maj. Cay., to be Lieut.-Col., v. Sweetenham, Noy. 2; posted to 2d 
Regt.—Noyv. 29, 

Agnew, E. J., Mr., adm. Assist.-Surg.—C. Nov. 2. 

Aitchison, Jas., Capt. 28th N. I., on furl. to Europe.—C, Oct. 5. 

Alexander, Wm., Lieut. 5th L. Cay., on furl. to Bombay.—C. Nov. 9. 

Abbott, Peter, Ens. 4th Extra N. I., to be Lieut., v. Tweedale, res.—C. Nov. 2. 

Angus, George, Surg., to take rank, v. Primrose, res.—C. Nov. 2. 

Alcock, R. P., Ens. 46th N. L, to be Lieut., vy. Guthrie, prom.—C. Nov. 16. 

Abbott, E., Lieut. of Engin., to be Exec. Eng. of the Neemuch Div., in Depart. of 
Pub. Works, v. Thomson, rem.—C. Nov. 16. 

Agar, G. F., Capt. 49th N. 1, leave of absence extended to visit the Cape.—C. 
Nov. 23. 

Axford, Rich., Capt., permitted to retire—C. Nov. 28. 

Auriol, J., Lieut.-Col. 21st N. I., on furl. to the Hill Prov. for health.—C. Nov. 29. 

Blackburne, to be Judge and Magistrate of Juanpore.—C, Oct. 25. 

Burry, C., Mr., to be Registrar of Zillah Court of Sylhet.—C. Nov. 1. 

Broadfoot, Wm., Cadet, adm. to Infantry.—C. Oct. 3. 

Bude, H. De, Ist Lieut. Engin., to be Capt.—C. Oct. 5. 

Baker, W. E., 2d Lieut. Engin., to be Lieut.—C. Oct. 5. 

Brown, M. W., Lieut.-Col. Artill., to be Lieut.-Col. Comm.—C, Oct. 5. 

Boileau, J. P., Maj. Artill., to be Lieut.-Col.—C. Oct. 5. 

Bazley, F. R., 2d Lieut. Artill., to be Ist Lieut.—C. Oct. 5. 

Borleau, F. B., 2d Lieut. Artill., to he Ist Lieut.—C. October 5. 

Buckle, Edm., 2d Lieut. Artill., to be Ist Lieut.—C. Oct. 5. 

Begbie, A. P., 2d Lieut. Artill., to be lst Lieut.—C, Oct. 5. 

Beck, J. H., Ens., posted to 24th N, I. 

Batt, John, Lieut. 5th L. Cayv., to be Interp. and Quar.-Mast., v. Oldfield, res. 
—C, Oct. 2. 

Baget, C. Y., Cadet, prom. to Cornet of Cavy.—Oct. 9. Posted to 9th Regt. L. Cay. 
—C. Noy. 29. 

Broadhurst, W., Ens., posted to Ist Eur. Régt.—C. Oct. 12. 

Bruyn, P. P. V. V. De, Ens., posted to 64th do.—C. Oct. 12. 

Becher, Lieut.-Col. 16th L. Cav., to be President of Arsenal Committee, v. Hop- 
per.—C. Oct. 12. 

Barstow, Lieut. and Adj., to act as Interp. and Quar.-Mast., to 37th N. L, v. 
Griffiths, prom.—C, Oct. 8. 

Burns, J. G., Lieut. 3d N. 1, to be Capt., v. Chambers, dee.—C. Oct. 12. 

Blois, T. F., Lieut. 1Jth N.1., to be Adj., vy. Crondace.—C. Oct. 19. 

Bremer, T. M., Ens. 33d N. L., to be Adj., v. Festing, prom.—C., Oct. 19. 

Bryant, Lieut.-Col., to continue Judge-Ady.-Gen. on departure of the Com.-in- 
Chief from Presidency.—C. Oct. 19. 

Baker, John, Assist.-Surg., to do duty in Fort William in the absence of Assist.- 
Surg. Spence.—C. Oct. 19. 

Brown, G, G., Assist,-Surg., posted to 26th N. L—C. Oct, 17. 
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Bogie, Lieut. 9th Lt. Cav., to act as Interp. and Quar.-Mast., v. Woodward res.— 
C. Oct. 17. 

Buchanan, G., Cadet, prom. to Ens., Oct. 19; posted to 7th N. 1.—C. Nov. 30. 

Bignell, W. P., Cadet, prom. to Ens., Oct. 19 ; posted to 19th N. I.—C. Noy. 30. 

Burgh, H. de, Capt. 2d Lt. Cay. to be Maj., v. Arnold, prom.—C. Nov, 2, 

Bourdillon, B. C., Cornet, to be Lieut., v. Frazer, prom.—C, Nov. 2. 

Biddons, G. R., Cadet, prom. to Cornet.—C. Nov. 2. 

Beck, W. G., Ens. 24th N.1., perm. to res.—C. Nov. 2. 

Baker, W., Mr., admitted Cadet of Cav., Nov. 2; posted to 6th Lt. Cav.—C, 
Noy. 29. 

Brodie, T., Cadet, prom. to Ens., Nov. 2; posted to 40th N. I1—C. Nov. 30. 

Bowden, H., Lieut.-Col. Com., rem. from 33d to 51st N. L—C. Oct. 27. 

Bryce, Alex., Assist.-Surg., posted to Ist Lt. Cav.—C. Oct. 27. 

Brett, Assist.-Surg., app. to 29th N. L, at Shahjehanpore.—C. Oct. 31. 

Bishop, G. T., Lieut. 9th Lt. Cav., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. Oct. 26. 

Brodie, D. H., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Nov. 9. 

Browne, C. R., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C,. Nov. 9. 

Baldock, R. W., Major 35th N. L., returned to duty.—C. Nov. 9. 

Birnell, J. R., Lieut. 11th N. L, returned to duty.—C. Noy, 9. 

Burkinyoung, F. W., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Noy. 16. 

Bell, James, Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Noy. 16. 

Bowen, H., Lieut.-Col. Com. 51st N. L., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. Nov. 16. 

Blake, T. G., Ens. 67th N. L, permitted to retire—C. Nov. 16. 

Bracken, Chase, Lieut. 45th N. I., to Sub.-Assist in the H. C.’s Stud, vy. John- 
stone, dec., Nov. 16.; on leave to visit the Presidency.—Nov. 29. 

Baldwin, T. J., Major 22d N. L, on furl. to Eur.—C. Nov. 23. 

Bailey, H. C., Lieut., perm. to retire.—C. Nov. 28. 

Bowyer, Cornelius, Lieut.-Col., C. B., 69th N. L, on furl. to Eur.—C. Noy, 30, 

Beaty, Francis, Lieut. Ist Eur. regt., returned to duty.—C. Noy. 28. 

Baines, C. H., Lieut.-Col. 60th N. L, on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. 21. 

Burt, B., Assist.-Surg., M. D., Civ. Station, Moorshedabad, on furl. to the Presi- 
dency.—C, Dec. 21. 

Bird, L. S., Capt. 24th N. I., to visit the Hill Provinces for health—C. Noy. 8. 

Boscawen, H. A., Lieut., and Adj. Mug. Levy, leave to visit the Presidency. 
—C. Nov. 29. 

Browne, C., Lieut.-Col. Com., C. B., leave to visit Agra—C. Nov. 29. 

Brownlow, G. A., Lieut. 3d Lt. Cav., on furl. to Moorshedabad for health. 
—C. Nov. 29. 

Burnett, C. J. F., Lieut. 8th N. I., on furl.—C. Dee. 7. 

Brown, R., Surg., rem. from 33d to 61st N. 1.—C. Dee. 8. 

Bontein, J., Capt. Ist Lt. Cay., to take charge of the horses for Muttra, to join 
his regt.—C. Dec. 8. 

Bellasis, D. H., Majan3d N. I., Agent for Clothing the Army, on furl. to Europe. 
—B. Nov. 1. 

Bagshawe F. D., Lieut., 5th N. I., to be Quar.-Mast. and Interp. in the Hindoos- 
tanee Levy.—B. Nov. 1. 

Burrowes, R. E., Capt. H. M.’s 28th Foot, to be Aid-de-camp to the Hon, Go- 
vernor.—B. Nov. 7. 

Campbell, R. M., Ens, 33d N.I., to be Lieut., y. Festing, prom.—C. Oct. 3. 

Clement, F. W., 2d Lieut. Engin., to be Lieut.—C. Oct. 5. 

Campbell, C. H., Capt. Artil., to be Major.—C. Oct 9. 

Curphey, W., Capt. Artil., to be Major.—C, Oct. 5. 

Crawford, Brey., Capt. and 1st Lieut. Artil., to be Capt.—C. Oct. 5. 

Cardew, A., 2d Lieut. Artil., to be Ist Lieut.—C. Oct. 5. 

Christian, H. H., Com., posted to 7th L. Cav.—C. Oct. 5. 

Carnegee, posted to 5th N. I.—C. Oct. 1. 

Cowper, A., Ens., posted to 59th N. L—C. Oct. 1. 

Craigie, J. H., Lieut. 20th N. I., to be Adj., v. Douglas, dee.—C, Oct. 2. 

Cole, W., Ens. 67th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Smith, dee.—C, Oct. 9. 

Christie, E., Cadet of Artil., prom. to 2d Lieut.—C. Oct, 12. 

Curphy, Maj., to com, Artil. at Neemuch.—C, Oct. 15. 
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Campbell, Sir A., Maj. Gen., app. to Staff of Fort St. George, v. Nicolls.— 
C. Oct. 19. 

Cotton, Sydney, Capt., Aid-de-camp to Com.-in-Chief, app. to general Staff.— 
C. Oct. 22. 

Cotton, Corbet, Lieut. H. M.’s 16th L. Dr., to be brought on Estab. as Aid: de- 
camp.—C. Noy. 1. 

Campbell, A. Mr., admitted as Assist. Surg.—C. Nov. 2. 

Curtis, J. G. W., Cadet, prom. to Ens., Nov. 2 ; posted to 36th N. I—C, Noy, 30. 

Cameron, L. J., Assist. Surg., posted to 9th L. Cav.—C. Oct. 27. 

Castell, Surg., rem. from 7th L. Cay. to 64th N. 1.—C. Oct, 29. 

Christian, H. H., Cadet, prom. to Cornet.—C. Oct. 29. 

Corbyn, Surg., rem. from 68th to 65th N. I.—C, Oct. 30. 

Charlton, A., Lieut., 6th extra N. I., to act as Adj. to 2d Nusseree Bat. until 
further orders.—C. Oct. 3. 

Cotton, H. P., 7th L. Cay., to be Aid-de-camp to Maj.-Gen. Pine.—C. Oct. 16. 

Charteris, R. L. R., Ens. 65th N. L., to be Lieut., v. Wilson, prom.—C. Noy. 2. 

Corfield, C., Ens. 69th N. L, to be Lieut., v. Roche, struck off.—C. Nov. 2. 

Cooper, Henry Cooper, to take rank, v. Mansell, retired.—C. Nov. 2. 

Curling, C. S., Assist. Surg., to be Surg., v. Patterson, dec.—C. Nov. 16. 

Cork, H., Maj. 23d N. L., leave for two months to apply for furl.—C. Nov. 16. 

Carleton, H. P., Capt. 1st Eur. reg., app. to the Civil Station at Hyderabad— 
C, Oct. 12. 

Corfield, James, Lieut., returned to duty.—C. Nov. 23. 

Cowley, W. C., Lieut. 35th N. 1., to be Capt., v. Mercer, dec.—C, Noy. 31. 

Chitty, R., Lieut. 40th N. I., leave of absence.—C. Noy. 29. 

Clerk, H., Lieut. and Adj. 6th Batt. Artil., posted to lst Com.—C. Noy. 31. 

Croad, F., Lieut. H. M.’s 20th Foot, to act as Dep.-Quart.-Mast.-Gen., to the 
Troops detached from Poonah, v. Head, attached temporarily to Dooab-field 
force.—B. Nov. 7. 

Carstairs, D., Lieut. 6th N. I, to be Acting Adj. to detachment stationed at 
Dhoolia.—B. Nov. 7. 

Delafosse, H., Brev. Capt., Ist Lieut. Artill., to be Capt.—C. Oct. 5. 

Duncan, F. K., 2d Lieut. Artill., to be 1st Lieut. —C. Oct. 5. 

Daniell, J. H., 2d Lieut. Artill., to be Ist Lieut.—C. Oct. 5. 

Dollard, Assist-Surg., app. to 54th N, I1.—C. Dee. 8. 

Duncan, Assist.-Surg., app. to take the Medical duties of 41st N. L., v. Paxton, 
—C. Oct. 12. 

Dalrymple, J., Assist.-Surg., app. to Medical charge of Mhairwarra local Corps, 
v. Mottley.—C. Oct. 12. 

Dougan, R. F., Lieut. 10th L. C., to be 2d in com. v. Mouke.—C. Oct. 19. 

Dolby, Lieut., Dep. Judge Ady. to att. Com-in-Chief on his Tour.—C. Oct. 19. 

Douglas, Lieut., to act as adj. to 3d Local Horse.—C. Oct. 1. 

Dickson, Superint. Surg., app. to Cawnpore Div.—C. Oct. 22. 

Dougan, R. F., Lieut., to be extra Aid-de-Camp to Com.-in-Chief.—C, Oct. 22. 

Dennistoun, A. C., Lieut., to act as Adj. to 11th N. L., v. Crondare, prom.— 
C. Oct. 12. 

Dick, Peter, Cadet, promoted to Ensign.—C. Nov. 9. 

Dalrymple, T. R., Lieut. 7th N. L., on furl. to Europe for health_—C. Nov. 9. 

Dunlop, Andrew Vans, (M.D.,) prom. to practise as a Surg.—C. Nov. 28. Prom. 
Assistant-8urgeon, Dec. 14. 

Dickinson, T., Capt. 55th N. L, to be Assist. to the Commission in Arracan.— 
C, Dec. Bi. 

Dallas, C., Ist Lieut. Artill., to visit the Hills for health—C. Nov. 28. 

Dixon, Lieut. 43d N. 1, to act as Adj. during absence of Lieut. Macintosh.— 
C. Nov. 29. 

Dashwood, F., Lieut. and Adj. 2d Brig. Artill., posted to 3d Troop.—C. Nov. 30. 

Dawkins, Lieut.-Col., half-pay, unattached, to officiate as Adj. Gen. to the 
Forces in India, v. M‘Donald, deceased.—C. Dee. 5. 

Davidson, Lieut. 17th Reg., to be acting 3d Assist. in the Commis. Depart, tem- 
porarily attached.—B. Nov. 1. 

Ellerton, J. F., Mr., to be Judge and Magistrate of Dinapore.—C, Nov. 1, 
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Erskine, R. K., Lieut. 33d N. I., (deceased,) to be Capt. of a Comp., vy. Gowan, 
retired.—Oct. 3., posted to 48th N. I.—C. Oct. 12. 

J Edwards, C. L.; Cadet, admitted to Infantry.—C. Oct. 3. 

i Ellis, George, 2d Lieut. Artill., to be Ist Lieut.—C. Oct. 5. 

Everest, Surgeon, removed from 67th to 20th N. 1.—C. Oct. 30. 


/ Elliot, W., Lieut., 27th N. L., returned to duty.—C. Nov. 16. 
. : Ewart, J., Lieut., General Staff, leave to visit the Presidency.—C. Nov. 29. 
‘ Edwards, J., Lieut. and Adj. Ist Batt. Artill., posted to 3d Comp.—C. Noy. 31. 


Forbes, R., the Hon., to be Assistant to Magistrate, and to Collector of Midna- 

. 3 pore.—C, Oct. 26. 

s Festing, T. B. P., Lieut. 33d N. L., to be Capt., v. Agnew, deceased, and Gowan 
retired.—C. Oct. 3. 

Forrest, W. St. L. Cadet, prom. to Ens., Inf.—C. Oct. 3., posted to 67th N, I. 
Oct. 12. 


il P Fitzgerald, W. R., 1st Lieut. Engineers to be Captain.—C., Oct. 5. 
ut Fraser, J., Lieut. 2d L. Cay. to be Captain, vy. De Burgh prom.—C. Novy. 2. 


Flemyng, W. H., Ensign, removed from 63d to 36th N. I1—C. Oct. 29. 





2. Frederick, H. O., Lieut. 67th N. L., to command escort resident at Nepaul, 
’ during absence of Captain Robison.—C. Oct. 29. 
F Fallowfield, removed from 65th to 68th N. I.—C. Oct. 30. 
Fenton, A. Lieut., Ist N. L, returned to duty.—C. Oct. 29. 
Fraser, A. W. W., 8th Lt. Cav., returned to duty.—C. Noy. 9. 
wl id Farquharson, Alex., Brev.-Capt. and Lieut, 6th Extra N. I., to be Capt., v. Smith, 
dec.—C. Nov. 17. 
Fenning, S. W., Lieut., Artil., on furlough to Europe for health—C. Nov. 16. 
Fenton, J. B., Lieut., 67th N. I,, on furlough to Europe for health—C. Noy. 16. 
Fallowfield, J., Surg., on furlough to Europe.—C. Novy. 16. 
Farquhar, W., Surg., permitted to retire.—C. Noy. 28. 
he Fieldwick, C., Assist.-Commiss. of Ordnance Depart., on furlough to Europe. 
Id —C. Dee. 21. 
Foley, Lieut., 10th N. I., to act as Adj. to five Companies.—C, Nov. 29. 
at Freeth, W., Lieut., 55th N. 1., on leave to visit the Presidency —C. Nov. 29. 
Frederick, E., Lieut.-Col., 25th N. L, to be Military Sec. to the Hon, Governor. 
—B. Nov. 7. 
Fraser, Charles, Mr., to be Principal Assist. at Saugor to the Agent to the Gov.- 
Gen. in Saugor and Nerbudda Territories—B. Noy. 9. 
- Graham, W. H., 2d Lieut., Artil., to be Ist Lieut—C. Oct. 5. 


Guthrie, C. S., 2d Lieut., Engineers, to be Lieut.—C. Oct. 5. 

Geddes, W., Brev.-Capt., and Ist Lieut., Artil., to be Capt—C. Oct. 5. 

PS» Grote, Fred., 2d Lieut., Artil., to be Ist Lieut. Oct. 5. rem. from 2d Com. 4th 
Batt., to the 2d Comp. 2d Batt., v. Turton —C. Noy. 31. 

Gaitskell, Fred, 2d Lieut.; Artil., to be Ist Lieut.—C. Oct. 5. 

Graham, G. T., 2d. Lieut., Artil., to be Ist Lieut.—C. Oct. 5. 

Godfrey, J., Ens., p@sted to 43d N. 1.—C. Oct. 12. 

Grissell, J., Lieut., to act as Adj. to left wing of 46th N. I—C. Oct. 8. 

Golding, G. W. P., Cadet, prom. to Ens., Oct. 19, posted to 67th N. 1—C. Noy. 
30. 

Gaussen, D., Cadet, prom. to Ens., Nov. 2, posted to 26th N. I1—C. Nov. 30. 

Gilmore, Assist.-Surg., app. to Depdt at Chinsurah.—Oct. 27. 

Gale, J. L., Maj., Ist N. 1., returned to duty.—C. Oct. 2. 

Gordon, J., Assist.-Surg., on furlough to Europe.—C. Oct. 19. 

Griffiths, C., Capt., 37th N. L., on furlough to Europe for health—C. Oct. 9. 

Gray, J. C.C., Lieut., 18th N. L, for eighteen months to New South Wales. 

i —C. Oct. 26. 

} Grant, John, Capt., 66th N. I., on furlough to Europe for health.—C. Nov. 9. 

| Guthrie, C., Lieut., 46th N. 1., to be Capt., v. Johnston, dec.—C. Nov. 16. 

Gerard, J. G., Ens., 1st-Europ. Regt., leave of absence extended.—C. Novy. 29. 

Grant, W., Lieut., 27th N. I., leave to visit Dacca—C. Nov. 29. 

Graham, A., Lieut., 32d N. 1., on furlough to the Presidency for health,—C, Noy, 
29. 
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Garret, W. T., Lieut. and Adj., 2d Batt. Artil., posted to 3d Company—C. Nov. 
a. 

Green, Maj., H. M.'s 20th Regt., app. to comm: ind the Lt. Batt. formed at Poona, 
v. Place, rem. to 41st. Foot.—B. Nov. 

Graham, G., Capt., of H. M.’s 2d o1 Queen’ s Royal Regt, to be Aid-de-Camp to 
the Hon. Governor.---b. Nov. 7. 

Home, D., Mr., to be Assist. to Magistracy and to Collector of Goruckpore. 
—C., Nov. 8. 

Hutchings, G., Cadet, admitted tg Infantry.—C. Oct. 3 

Hay, G. C., Cadet, admitted to Infantry.—C. Oct. 3. 

Hannyngton, Lieut., 24th N. 1, to com. Escort at Kota, y. Howard, res., Oct. 5. 

Hane, S. B., 2d Lieut., Engin., to be Lieut,—C. Oct. 5. 








Hodgson, W. E. J., ae Lieut., Artil., to be Ist Lieut.—C, Oct. 5. 

Hore, W., Ens., posted to 18th N em: . Oct. 1. 

Hay, see. -» Lieut., 40th N. 1, to act as Adj., in absence of Lieut. Orr.—C. Oct. 2. 
Hutchings, G., Ens., posted to Ist E wh ‘ N. i.- ? { 5p" 12. 

Hay, G. C. K.. Ens., posted to 13th R. N. 1.—C. ayy 2 


Heynes, Assist.-Surc., directed to proceed to Presidency.—C. Oct. 12. 

Hough, W., Capt., 48th N. L, to be Deputy Judge Advocate General, to perm. 
staff at Sirhi C. Oct. 19; rem. to Cawnpore div., Oct. 31. 

Hay, Maj., 66th Regt., to have charge of 64th N. 1.—C. Nov. 1 

Hume, E. K., Ens., 64th N. I. to be Lieut., v. Wilcox, dec.—C. Oct. 8. 

Hewett, W. W., Assist.-Surg., to officiate as an Assist. to General Hospital, 
during the absence of Assist.-Si 2. 








¢. Grant.—C. Nov. 2 

Hepworth, Ca; ts 6ist N. L, to officiate as Major of Brigade, at Dacca, during 
the absence of Capt. Fell.—C. Oct. 26. 

Henderson, Surg., rem. from 64th to 59th N. 1.—C. Oct. 27. 

Hayley, Surg., rem. from 29th to 5 56th N. L—C. Oct. 31. 

Henderson, J., Sure., to take rank, v. Johnstone, retired.—C. Nov. 2. 

Hutton, T., Ens., 37th N. L, to be 1 sieut., v. Kennedy, dec.—C. Nov. 9. 

Hatchett, J. H., Ens., Ist E str a N.1., to be Lieut., v. Hickmann.—C, Nov. 23. 

Hende a a. 3B, Capt., ies ne on furl. to Eur.—C. Nov. 23. 

Hunter, J., Major, 58th N. ct . to act Regulating Officer of Invalid Tannahs, 
in the Distric t of Beh: ar, @ uring the absence of Major Spottiswood.—C. Nov. 30. 

Hopper, W., Lient . Com. on furl. to the Cape, for health.—C. Dec, 21. 

Hickman, J. P., Lieut., Ist Extra N. L., to be Capt., v. Sim, dee.—C. Dec. 21. 

Hearsey, J. B., Capt., 6th L. Cav., to go on the River for health.—C. Noy. 28. 

Hawtrey, Lieut.-Col., rem. from 8th to 3d. L. Cav.—C. Nov. 29. 

Harding, Surg., rem. irom 2d Bat. Artil. to 53d N. IL.—C. Nov. 29. 

Hull, J. W., Capt., 14th N. 1., on furl. to the Presidency.—C. Nov. 29. 

Hodgson, W. E. J., Lieut., Horse Artill., leave of absence extended.—C. Nov. 29. 

Horsford, R., Lieut. and Adj., 4th Batt, Artill., posted to the 3d company. 
—C. Nov. 21. 

Howard, W.H., Lieut., Ist Eur. Reg, to be Interp. and Mas. v. Matthie 
—C. Dee. 6. 

Harriott, 22d N. L, leave to visit the Presidency to apply for furl.—C. Dec. 7. 

Home, J., Capt., M. B., Brig. Staff, to accompany Brigadier Sleigh, C. B., on his 
Tour of Inspection.—C. Dee. 7. 

Holland, Capt., Commis. Depart., to be 2d Assist.-Com.-Gen. v. Waite, on furl. 
to Eur.—B. Noy. 1. 

Heath, J. C., Ens., 5th N. 1., to be Lieut., v. Carthew, dec.—B. Nov. 6. 

Hughes, R., Ens., 3d N. 1, to be Lieut., v. Johnson, prom.—B. Nov. 6. 

Hamilton, J. B., 2st Light Cay., to proceed to Persia on a Special Mission. 
—B. Nov. 7. 

Hamilton, B. N. C., Mr., to be Magist. of Benares.—B. Noy. 8 

Irvine, Arch., Ist Lieut. Engin., to be Capt—C. Oct. 5. 

Innes, J., Assist.-Surg., to do Medical Duties of Civ. Station at Bhangulpore, v. 
Macara.—C. Oct. 5 

Inglis, T., Assist.-Surg., M. D., returned to duty—C. Nov. 9. 

Isaac, E, E., Lieut., 63d N, 1, returned to be duty.—C, Noy, 16. 
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Irvine, G. N., Lieut. and Adj., 4th Local Horse, to Visit the Hill Prov. for health. 
—C. Nov. 28. 
Innes, Lieut., 12th N. L, to do duty with 19th Reg. —C. Dee. 
Johnson, C., Lieut., 3d N.I., to be Capt., v. Alderton, cashiered,. 
Johnson, J., Brev. Capt. and Ist Lieut. Artil., to be Capt.—C. Oct. 5. 
Jenner, W. R., Cadet, prom. to Eus., Nov. 2, posted to 26th N. 1L—C. Nov. 30. 
Johnston, P., Capt., sth N. L., app. to Civil Station at Indore.—C. Oct. 26. 
Jenkins, R. C., Lieut., 6lst N. L., permitted to resign—C. Nov. 23. 
Johnstone, G. H., Capt., 26th N. I., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. Noy. 30. 
James, J. A., Ens., Ist Extra N. 1., to be Lieut., v. Hickman.—C. Dee. 21. 
Jarvis, J. H., Lieut., Interp. and Quart.-Mas., posted to 7th Batt. 2d Comp. 
—C. Noy. 31. 
Kennedy, H., Ens., posted to 67th N. 1L—C. Oct. 12. 
Kerr, H. T. C., Lieut. 39th N. 1, on furl. to Europe for health—C. Nov. 30. 
Kennedy, W. D., Lieut. 6th Extra N.1,, on furl. to Presidency for health.— 
C. Noy. 29. 
Lushington, G. T., Mr., to be Extra-Assist. to Secret. to Government in Persian 
Department. C. Oct. 19. 
Lindsay, H., Cadet, admitted to Cavalry. C. Oct. 3. 
Lumsdaine, J. C., Lieut., 58th N. L., to be Interp. and Quar.-Mast., v. Robe.— 
C. Oct. 2. 
Logan, John, Mr., admitted Assist.-Surgeon. C. Oct. 5. 
Lindesay, H., Cadet, app. to do duty with 6th Light Cay. at Sultanpore, Benares, 
C. Oct. 12. 
Lindsay, H., Lieut.-Col. Artill., to be Member of Arsenal Committee. C. Oct. 
12. On furlough to Europe. Nov. 23. 
Logan, Assist.-Surgeon, attached to General Hospital. C. Oct. 8. 
Lindsay, W., Veterinary Surgeon, app. to 2d Light Cav. C. Oct. 19. 
Loughnan, J. M., Cadet, admitted to Cay. Oct. 19. Posted to 9th Light Cay.— 
C. Noy. 29. 
Lloyd, F., Cadet, prom. to Ens. Oct. 19. Posted to 36th N. 1. C. Noy. 30. 
Lovel, M., Mr., admitted Assist.-Surgeon. C. Noy. 2. 
Lang, J., Lieut. 36th N. L, returned to duty. C, Oct. 27. 
Leacock, W. H., Lieut. 30th N. 1., on furl. to Europe for health. C. Oct. 5. 
Leacock, H. W., Ens., 6th Extra N. 1, to be Lieut., v. Farquharson, prom.— 
C. Noy. 16. 
Lockington, Conductor, on furl. to Presidency. C. Oct. 31. 
Lloyd, E. S., Lieut. 49th N. L, on furl. to Europe for health. C. Nov. 23. 
Logan, J., Assist.-Surgeon, on furl. to Europe for health. C. Nov. 23. 
Lucas, J. M. A., Capt. 24th N. I., on furl. to the Cape and Europe for health.— 
C. Nov. 23. 
Lloyd, C. H., Lieut.-Col. 30th N. 1, transf. to Invalid Estab., and to command 
the 15th Bundleapnd Proy. Batt. C. Dee. 21 
Lamb, Y., Lieut. 5Ist N. L, on furl. on the River for health. C. Nov. 29. 
Lawrie, J. A., Assist.-Surgeon, (M.D.), 53d N. 1, on furl. to Presidency for 
health. C. Nov. 29. 
Landon, C. G., Ens. 8th N. L., on furl. to the Presidency for health. C. Nov. 29. 
Ludlow, Lieut., to act as Adjut. to Artill. Div. at Rajpootana, v. Symons, en sick 
leave. C. Dec. 1. 
Motley, C., Assist., app. to Medical Duties of Civ. Station of Ajmeer, y. Heynes. 
—C, Oct. 5. 
Mouat, Sir Jas., Lieut. Col. Engin., to be Lieut. Col. Comm,—C, Oct. 5. 
M‘Leod, DD. Major Engin., to be Lieut. Col.—C, Oct. 
Morland, R. S. B., Brev. Capt., and Ist Lieut. Artil., to be Capt.—C, Oct. 5. 
Money, E. H., Corn., posted to 2d L. Cav.—C, Oct 5. 
Mainwaring, P., Ens., posted 33d N. 1.—C. Oct. 1. 
Maule, W. M., Ens., posted to 11th N. I—C. Oct. 1. 
Morrison, R., Ens., posted to 52d N. 1.—C. Oct. 1 
Macra, J. M., Assist. Surg., to be Surg., at Khatmandoo, vy. Innes.—C. Oct 5. 
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M‘Murdo, Lieut., to act as Interp. and Quart. Mast. to 33d N. I, during indis- 
position of Lieut. Riddel!l.—C, Oct. 8. 

Morrice, Assist. Surg., to do Medical duties of 36th N. I.,v. Hough.—C, Oct. 8. 

Macdonald, Lieut., to act as Adj. to right wing of 61st N. L, proceeding with 
treasure to the Presidency.—C. Oct. 8. 

Matthew, Surg., to officiate as Superintend. at Cawnpore.—C., Oct. 8. 

Macleod, J. C., Ens., 2d N. L, to be Lieut., v. Erskine, dee.—C, Oct. 12. 

Muston, Edward, Surg., app. to 43d N. 1—C. Oct. 19. 

Malloch, Sam., Lieut., Engin., to be execut. Engin. of 16th or Purneah Div. De- 
part. of Public Works.—C. Oct. 19. 

Mundy, G. C., Capt., H. M.’s 2d Queen’s Royals, to be Aid-de-Camp. to Com- 
in Chief, v. Cotton.—C. Oct. 22. 

Martin, J. R., Assist.-Surg., to officiate as Ist Assist. to Presidency Gen. Hos- 
pital, and medical charge of Calcutta goal.—C. Nov. 2. 

Martin, J. R., Assist.-Surg., to have medical charge of Govy.-General’s body 
guard.—C., Nov. 2. 

Marshall, J. N., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Nov. 2. 

Murrell, J. B., Cadet, prom, to Ens.—C. Nov. 2; posted to 67th N. L—C. Nov. 30, 


Mac Leod, B. W., Surg., rem. from 67th to 8th N. 1L—C. Nov. 29. 
Morgan, T. T., Assist.-Surg., to place himself under direction of Superintend.- 


Surg. at Cawnpore.—C. Oct. 31. 

Maxwell, H. G., Maj. 43d N. 1, ret. to duty.—Oct. 4. 

Mouat, Sir Jas., Lieut.-Col.-Com. of Eng., ret. to duty.—C. Oct. 31. 

Mason, C. O., Capt. 10th N. I., on furl. to Europe for health.—C. Nov. 2. 

M‘Leod, A., Major 19th N. [., on furl. to Europe for health.—C. Nov, 2. 

Mesurier, H. Le, Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Nov. 9. 

Miles, R. H., Lieut. Ist N. 1., on furl. to Eur.—C, Nov. 16. 

MacClintoch, G. F., Lieut. 4th L. Cay., on furl. to Eur. for one year without 
pay.—C. Noy. 16. 

Monteath, T., Capt. 85th N.1., leave of absence, granted in July, cancelled. 
—C, Oct. 31. 

Marshall, Jas., Ens. 6lst N. L, to be Lieut. v. Jenkins, res—C. Noy. 30. 

Macnaghten, J. D., Cornet, on leave for health.—C. Noy. 28. 

Mac Intosh, H., Lieut. and Adj. 43d N. [., on leave on Med. Certif.—C. Nov. 28. 

Miles, R. H., perm. to remain at Pres. for recovery of his health.—C. Nov. 29. 

Murray, Assist.-Surg. (M. D.), to assume charge of the Com.-in Chief's escort. 
—C. Nov. 29. 

Marshall, J. N., Ens., posted to 40th N. I.—C. Nov. 30. 

M‘Kay, Lieut. and Adj. Ist Brig. Artill., posted to 3d Troop.—C. Noy. 30. 
M‘George, Lieut. 7th N. 1., to officiate as Interp. and Quar.-Master during the 
absence of Lieut. Huddlesten, directed to visit the Presidency.—C. Dec. 31. 

Matthie, J., Lieut. Ist Eur. Reg., to be Adj. v. Kennedy, dee.—C. Dec. 6. 

Mesurier, Le, Capt. Commis. Dep., to be acting 3d Assist.-Commis.-Gen, v. 
Holland, prom.—B. Nov. 1. 

M‘Intyre, L. M., Ens. 2d Eur. Reg., to be Lieut. v. Bell, struck off.—B. Nov. 1. 

Macan, Richd. Mr., to be principal Assist. to the Goy.-Gen. in Saugor and the 
Nerbudda Territories. —b. Noy. 9. 

Nisbett, Wm., Cadet, prom. to Ens. of Inf.——-C. Oct. 9; posted to 53d N. 1. 
—C, Oct. 19. . 

Nicholls, Sir Jasper, Maj.-Gen., removed from Presidency of Fort St. George to 
Fort William.—C. Oct. 19. 

Ottley, G.O. B., Ens., posted to 67th N.I.—C. Oct. 19. 

Odell, J.C. Odell, 41st N.1., on furl. to the Cape and Isle of France, for health. 
—C,. Oct. 19. 

Oyly, J.D.’ Brev. Capt. and Acting-Adj., 6th Batt. Artillery, posted to Ist 
company.—C, Noy. 31. 

Prinsep, Thomas, Ist Licut., Engin,, to be Capt.—C. Oct. 5. 

Playfair, H. L., Capt. Artil., to be Major. C. Oct, 5. 

Pattenson, C., Ens., rem. from 24th to 4th N. I. C. Oct. 5. 

Parker, Lieut., to act as Adj. during the absence of Lieut. Watt, C. Oct. 5. 
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Pollock, D.T., Ens., posted to 6th Extra N. I. Oct. 12. 

Paterson, J.J., Surg., 20th Regt., app. to do duty with 66th N.I., v. Wood. 
C. Oct. 17. 

Paton, J.G.B., Cadet, prom. to Ens., Oct. 19, posted to 11th N.I. C. Noy. 30. 

Parker, W., Lieut., to be extra Aid-de-Camp to Com.-in-Chief. C. Oct. 22. 

Penrose, W. H., Cadet, prom. to Ens., Nov. 2, posted to 40th N. I. C. Nov. 30. 

Pemberton, T,F.H., Cadet, prom. to Ens., Nov. 2, postedto 8thN. I. C. 
Nov. 30. 

Palmer, Wm., Lieut., 32th N.I., to officiate as Dep. Judge Adv.-Gen. in Cawn- 
pore, during absence of Capt. Pratt, and at Kurnaub. C. Oct, 22. 

Paterson, R., Surg., rem. from 26th to 8th N. I. C. Oct. 27. 

Park, Lieut., to act Interp. and Quar.-Master to 29th N.I., from 17th Oct., 
during absence of Lieut. Brown. C. Oct. 31. 

Pratt, Capt., Dep. Adv.-Gen., rem. from Sirhind to Cawnpore div., C., Oct. 31. 

Paterson, John, Surgeon, returned to duty, C., Oct. 31. 

Pennington, R. B., Surgeon, to rank for the augmentation, C., Nov. 2. 

Pearson, J. T., Assist.-surg. appointed to Medical Duties of Civ. Station of Jes- 
sore, during the absence of Assist.-Surgeon Francis, C., Noy. 30. 

Phillips, B., Lieut. and Adj., on leave for health, C., Nov. 28. 

Pattle, W., Major, Ist Lt. Cav., on leave to the Presidency, C., Nov. 29. 

Pratt, J. B. Capt., Gen. Staff Dep. Judge Ady. Gen., to remain at Almora on sick 
certificate, C. Nov. 22. 

Pennington, G., Lieut. and Adj., 3d Brig. Artillery, posted to 3d Troop, C., 
Nov. 31. 

Payne, Sen. Acting 3d Assist., is confirmed a Third Assist.-Com.-Gen. C., 
Nov. 1. 


Riddell, Thos., Ens., posted to 60th N. I—C. Oct. 1. 

Robe, W. G. J. Lieut. 59th N. I., to continue Adj. of Bundlecund Proy. Batt. 
—C. Oct. 2. 

Ravenscroft, E. W., Cadet, prom. to Ens. of Inf.—C. Oct. 5. Posted to 46th N. 
1.—Oct. 19. 

Rattray, C. Ens., posted to 46th N. I—C. Oct. 12. 

Ronald, J., Assist.-Surg., app. to Med. duties of Civil station of Barripore, v. 
Tweddall.—C. Oct. 19. 

Ranken, George, Cadet, prom. to Ens.—Nov. 2. Posted to 67th N. L.,—C. Nov. 30. 

Richards, Alfred, Lieut.-Col. Com., rem. from 51st to 33d N. I—C, Oct. 27. 

Riddell, R., Lieut. 33d N. 1, on furl. to Europe.—C. Noy. 2 

Row, Jobn, to take rank v. Rind, invalided.—C. Nov. 2. 

Ross, L., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. Nov. 9. 

Rees, W. W., Capt. 59th N. L., returned to duty.—C. Nov. 9. 

Reynolds, Thomas, Capt. 63d N. I., on furl. to Europe for health.—C. Nov. 16. 

Robinson, Thos., Capt. 64th N. I., app. to Civil station at Indore.—C. Oct. 26. 

Ross, Hugh, Capt. 44N. 1., on furl. to Europe.——C. Nov. 23. 

Ramsay, Thos., Ens. 22d N. 1, perm. to proceed to Singapore for health.—C. 
Noy. 23. 

Rocke, F. B., Lieut., returned to duty.—C. Nov. 23. 

Rice, J. Howard, Ens., returned to duty.—C. Nov, 23. 

Roope, B., Lieut.-Col. 49th N. I., to visit the Presidency for health.—C. Nov. 28. 

Reid, Licut.-Col., rem. from 2d to 8th L. Cay.—C. Nov. 29. 

Rotton, J. S., Lieut., Interp., and Quar.-Mas., 6th Bat. Artil., posted to the 2d 
Company.—C. Nov. 31. 

Robertson, W. T., Mr., to be Judge and Magistrate of Futtehpore.—B. Nov. 8. 


Spiers, A., Mr., to be head Assistant to Secretary to Board of the Revenue, for 
Central Provinces.—C. Oct. 5. 

Stockwell, George, Mr., to be Postmaster-General.—C. Nov. 1. 

Scott, Walter, 2d Lieut., Bengal, Engineer, post. to Bombay.—Oct. 5. 

Smith, Robert, Capt., Engineer, to be Major.—C. Oct. 5. 

Sweetenham, Edm., Ist Lieutenant, Engineer, to be Captain.—C. Oct. 5. 

Smith, E. J., lst Lieut., Engineer, to be Capt.—C. Oct. 5. 
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Smyth, W., Mr., 2d Lieut., Engineer, to be Lieut.—C. Oct. 5. 

Scott, G. R. Brev. Capt., and Ist Lieut., Artillery, to be Capt—C. Oct. . 

Swinley, G. H., 2d Lieut., Artillery, to be Ist Lieutenant.—C. Oct. 5. 

Shakspear, J. D., 2d Lieut., Artillery, to be Ist Lieut.—C, Oct. 5. 

Scott, G. D., 2d Lieut., Artillery, to be Ist Lieut.—C, Oct. 5. 

Sage, T. E., 2d Lieut., Artillery, to be Ist Lieut.—C. Oct. 5. 

Smith, H.B., Lieut., 37th N. 1., to be Interp. and Qu. Mas. y. Griffiths prom.— 
C. Oct. 2. 

Scott, A., Assist.-Surg., to be Surgeon vy. Reddie, dec—C. Oct. 9. 

Sleigh, Brig., app. to inspect the whole of Cavalry Regiments on his establish- 
ment.—C, Oct. 8. 

Scott, Alexander, Surgeon, posted to 60th N. L—C. Oct. 19. 

Sanderson, Lieut. and Brey. Capt. to Art., as Interp. and Qu. Mast. to 9th 
Light Cavalry, on departure of Lieut. Malone.—C, Oct. 17. 

Samler, F., Cadet, promoted to Ens. Oct. 19, posted to 46th N. I1—C. Nov. 30. 

Sweetenham, K., Lieut.-Col., 9th Light Cavalry, transferred to Invalid Estab.— 
C. Oct. 19. 

Sissmore, T. H., Cadet, promoted to 2d Lieut., Artillery.—C. Nov. 2. 

Smith, G., Assist.-Surg., posted to 67th N. L—C, Oct. 31. 

Stokes, J., Assist.-Surg., to place himself under the direction of Superintend. 
Surg. at Cawnpore.—C. Oct. 31. 

Scott, Alexander, Surg., to take rank, v. Stephens, dec.—C. Nov. 9. 

Slacke, Charles, Cadet, prom, to Ens.—C. Novy. 9. 

Sedgeley, George, Mr. admitted Veter. Surg., Nov. 9, posted to 10th Lt, Cayv., 
C. Nov. 30. 

Syme, Andrew, Capt, 57th N. L, returned to duty, C. Nov. 16. 

Smyth, G. C., Lieut, 3d Lt. Cay., on furl to Eur. for health, C. Nov. 16. 

Siddons, George Richard, Cornet, to rank from Oct. 26, Noy. 30, posted to 2d 
Lt. Cav., C. Nov. 29. 

Showers, H. D., Major 4th Extra N. L., on furl. to Eur. for health. 

Spottiswood, Robert, Major, leave to visit the Presidency and to apply for furl., 
C. Nov. 30. 

Smith, George, Assist.-Surg., on furl. to Eur. for health, C. Dec. 21. 

Sturvock, H., 2d Lieut. Artill., to visit the Hills for health, C. Nov. 28. 

Symons, W.J., Lieut. and Adj. Artill., to visit the Presidency for health, C. Nov. 28, 

Shakspear, W., 2d Lieut. 3d brig. Horse Artillery, to do duty at Meerut, 
C. Nov. 28. 

Skiuner, J., Lieut. 61st N. 1, on leave of absence on sick certificate, 
C. Nov. 29. 

Sanders, T., Brev. Capt. and Adj. 3d batt. Artill., posted to 3d company, 
C. Nov. 31. 

Stoddart, Capt. 8th Lt. Cav., to officiate as Dep.-Judge-Ady.-Gen. to the Serhind 
Division, C. Noy. 31. 

Stark, Lieut. lst Gren. regt., to act as 3d Commis.-Gen., y. Capt. Bell, on leave 
to sea, B. Nov. 1. 


Tebbs, G., Cadet, admitted to Infantry, posted to 12th N. 1, C. Oct. 3. 

Trafford, W. L., Cadet, prom. to Ens., Oct. 3, posted to 35th N. 1, Oct. 12. 

Tickell, Richd. Capt., Eng., to be Major, C. Oct. 5. 

Taylor, Jos., Capt., Eng., to be Major, C. Oct. 5. 

Thomson, Gzo., 1st Lieut., Engin., to be Capt., Oct. 5, posted to Sappers and 
Miners, C. Dec. 6. 

Tremenhere, G.B., 2d Lieut. Artil., to be Ist Lieut., C. Oct. 5. 

Trimmer, F. Lieut. Cawnpore, Prov. Batt., to be Adj., v. Chitty dec., C. Oct. 2. 

Tytler, R. Surg., rem, from 26th to 67th N. 1, C. Nov. 29. 

Tweddell, H. M., Assist. Surg., to be attached to Board of Revenue, in Central 
Proy. v. Ronald., C. Oct. 16. 

— W., Assist.-Surg-, to be 3d Perm. Assist. to Presidency Gen. Hospital, 

. Nov. 2. 

Turner, V.F.T., Adm. Cadet of Cav., Noy. 2, posted to 6th L. Cay., C. Nov. 30. 

Turton, Jos. Lieut. Artil., to be Adj. & Qu. Mas. to 5th Batt. v. Vanrenen, 
prom., C. Oct, 31. 
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Tudor, J.C. Lieut., 46th N. 1, returned to duty, C. Sept. 24. 

Turner, John Surg., to take rank y. Crawford retired, and to take charge of 
Ist and 2d Lt. Cav., Nov. 29. 

Turton, J., Ist Lieut. and Adj., 5th Batt. Artil., to visit the Hills for health, 
Nov. 28, posted to 3d Company, Nov. 31. 

Thomson, Lieut.-Col., rem. from: 3d to 9th Lt. Cav., C. Nov., 29. 

Toke, J.S., Assist.-Surg, 43d N. 1., on leave to visit the Presidency, C. Nov. 29. 

Thomas, M. Major, 54th N. I, on furl., to visit the Presidency for health, 
C. Novy. 29. 

Taylor, Edw., Cadet, posted to 6th Lt. Cav., C. Nov. 30. 

Trevelyn, C. E., Mr., to be extra Assist. to the President at Delhi., B. Noy. 19. 

Udney, Arch., Mr., to be Assist. to Board of Trade, C. Nov. 1. 

Urquhart, Surg., rem. from llth N. 1. to 7th Lt. Cav., C. Oct. 27. 

Vibart, T.G., Mr., tobe Judge and Magistrate of Rajeshahye. C, Oct. 25. 

Vanrenen, T. A., Brey. Capt., and Ist Lieut., Artill. C. Oct. 5. 

Vetch, Lieut. 54th N. 1, to act as Adj. to Rungpore Light Inf. C. Oct. 1. 

White, K. J., Cadet, admitted to Artillery, Oct.3., promoted to 2d Lieut. C. 
Oct. 12. 

Wood, Brev. Lieut.-Col. and Maj. Engin., to be Lieut.-Col. C. Oct. 5. 

Wanlow, Thos., Ist Lieut. Engin., to be Capt. C. Oct. 5. 

Whish, W.S., Major, Artill., to be Lieut.-Col. C. Oct. 5. 

Wilson, R. B., Brev. Capt. and Ist Lieut. Artill., to be Capt. C. Oct. 5, 

Wilcox, J. T., Ens., posted to 49th N. I. C. Oct. 5. 

Welford, H.P., Ens., posted to 30th N. 1. C. Oct. 1. 

Windsor, C., Ens., rem. from 50th to 53d N. 1. C. Oct. 3. 

Warden, W. E. Cadet, prom. to Ens. of Inf. C, Oct. 9. 

Windsor, C., Ens., posted to 53d N. L, at Bareilly. C. Oct. 12. 

White, M. T., Ens., post. to43d N.I. C, Oct. 12. 

Ward, Lieut.-Col., to resume command of Ist Eur. reg. C. Oct. 8. 

Warlow, Assist.-Surg., to take charge of Med. Depot. and Bazaar Hospital at 
Cawvnpore. C, Oct. 12. 

Wright, C., Ens., 3d N. L, to Lieut. vy. Burns, prom. C. Oct. 19. 

Whish, Lieut.-Col., to command Artill. at Saungor. C. Oct. 15. 

Wood, Surg., 66th N. 1. app. to Med. Charge of Eur. Artill. at Dum-Dum. 
C. Oct. 17. 

Walker, F., Maj., re-appointed to charge of 10th N. 1. C. Oct. 19. 

Warden, W. S., Ens., to do duty with 46th N. 1. C. Oct. 19, 

Wallscombe, T., Capt., 65th N. 1., transf. to inval. estab., at his own request. 
C. Nov. 2. 

Wilson, E. P., Lieut.-Col., Comman. 17th N. L., to command Rajpootana Field 
Force, with rank of Brigadier vy. Fagan. C. Nov. 2. 

Watson, T’. C., Maj., 2nd Ens., reg., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. Oct. 26. 

Wilson, R. W., Brev£apt. and Licut., 65th N.1., to be Capt., vy. Wallscombe. 
—C, Nov. 2. 

Wray, C., Assist.-Surg., to be Surg., v. Hickman, retired v. Reddie, dece., 
posted to 2nd batt. Artill.—C. Nov. 29. 

Wood, A., Surg., to take rank, v. Cocke, dec.—C, Nov. 2. 

Watson, A., Lieut.-Col., Com. 7th, L. Cav., app. to temporary command of the 
garrison of Monghyr.—C., Oct. 31. 

Watson, W.. Surg., on furl. to the Presidency, C. Nov. 

Wise, T. A., Dr. perm., to practise as surgeon, C. Nov. 2 

Wyatt, J. Hindes, Mr., perm., to practice as a surgeon, C. Noy. 28. 

Wyndham, C., Eus., 35th N.1., to be Lieut., v. Cowley, prom, C. Nov. 31. 

Wallace, N., Capt. 53rd N.1., on furl. to Eur. C. Dec. 21. 

Wrigit, J., Lieut. 3d N. 1., on furlough to Europe for health.—B. Nov. 6. 

Wallace, R., Surg. Med. Storekeeper, on furlough to Europe for health.—B. 
Nov. 6 

Watkins, F. D., Capt. Artiil., appointed to charge of the Depart. of Commiss. 
of stores, Baroda, until the arrival of Capt. Faleoner.—B. Nov. 7. 

Walker, Robert Mr., to be Jvige of the City of Benares.—Nov. 8. 


Young T., Ens., posted to 40th N. I.—C, Oct. 1. 
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© General Orders by his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. 


* Head-quarters, Choultry Plain, 10th Dec. 1827. 

‘ Tue following Extracts from the confirmed Proceedings of a Native General 
Court Martial, held at Palaveram, on Monday, the 3d day of December, 1827, 
are published to the army. 

‘Sepoy Pinedeapah, No. 14, a Company 4th regt. Native Infantry, confined 
to the Quarter-Guard, on the 29th inst., on the following charges :— 

‘1st, For mutinous conduct, in having, on the afternoon of the 29th October, 
1827, presented and snapped a musket, loaded with ball-cartridge, at Jernadar 
Coopah, of the 4th regt. Native Infantry, he being in the execution of his duty. 

‘ 2d, For haying subsequently to presenting and snapping his musket, as 
aforesaid, said, ‘ you are my enemy, and I shall kill you some time or other,’ or 
words to that effect. 

‘3d, For making away with one round of ball-cartridge, the property of the 
Honourable Company. 

(Signed) WILLIAM CLAPHAM, 
Lieut.-Col. Commanding 4th regt. N. 1. 
By order, (Signed) T. H.S. Conway, 
* Palaveram, 29th Oct. 1827. Adjutant-General of the Army, 


‘The Court having most maturely weighed and considered the whole of the 
evidence brought forward in support of the prosecution, as well as what the 
prisoner, Pinedeapah hath urged in his defence, and the evidence in support 
thereof, is of opinion : 

‘ Finding, on the first charge—Guilty. 

‘ Finding, on the second charge—Guilty. 

‘ Finding, on the third charge—Guilty. 

* Sentence—The Court, having found the prisoner, Pinedeapah, Guilty to the 
extent above stated, doth sentence him, the said Pinedeapah, private, 4th regt., 
N.IL., to be shot to death with musketry, at such time and place as His Excel- 
lency the Commander-in-Chief may direct. 

Signed) &e. &e. &e. 

* Approved and Confirmed, 

(Signed) G. T. WALKER, 
Lieut.-Gen. and Com.-in-Chief. 

‘ With permission of The Right Honourable the Governor, the Commander- 
in-Chief directs, that the sentence awarded to private Pinedeapah, of the 4th 
Regiment Native Infantry, shall be carried into execution on the morning of 
Monday the 24th inst., in front of the troops at Palaveram, agreeably to de- 
tailed instructions, which will be furnished to the officer commanding the troops 
at that station. 

* Lieutenant-General Sir George Townshend Walker, G.C.B., and K.C.T., with 
a view further to impress upon the minds of the soldiery under his command, 
the awful example he has been compelled to order, in the execution of private 
Pinedeapah, of the 4th Regiment, N. [., is pleased to direct, that every corps, 
and detachment, of the army, shall be under arms, from six till seven o’clock in 
the morning of the 24th inst., the period at which the sentence is to be carried 
into execution, when the above crime, sentence, and general order, shall be 
distinctly read (and interpreted to the Native Corps) three times, to every corps, 
and detachment, in front of the parade. 

‘ The due execution of the above order, is tobe reported to the head-quarters 
of the army, through officers commanding divisions and forces. 

(Signed) T. H. S. Conway, 
Adj.-Gen. of the Army. 


* General Orders, by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. 
* Head-quarters, Choultry Plain, 15th Dec. 1827. 
‘Tne following Extracts from the confirmed Proceedings of an European 
General Court Martial, held at Masulipatam, on Wednesday, the 5th day of 
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December, 1827, by virtue of a warrant from His Excellency, Lieutenant- 
General Sir G, T. Walker, G.C.B., and K.C.T., Commander-in-Chief, are pub- 
lished to the army. 

‘ Charge. —Ensign Thomas Hilman Hull, of the Ist European Regiment, placed 
in confinement by order of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, on the fol- 
lowing charge : 

‘ For manslaughter, in having at Masulipatam, at, or about four o’clock, on 
the afternoon of Friday the 12th of October, 1827, struck, with the thick end 
of a billiard cue, or other weapon, Lieutenant Samuel Marshall, of the ist Eu- 
ropean Regiment, a blow on the head, whereof the said Lieutenant Marshall 
died, at about half-past Gne o'clock, on the following morning. 

* Adj.-Gen. Office, Fort. St. George, (Signed) T. H. S. Conway, 
26th Noy. 1827. «Adj.-Gen. of the Army. 


‘ Friday —The Court having most maturely weighed and considered the whole 
of the evidence brought forward in support of the prosecution, as well as what 
the prisoner, Ensign Thomas Hilman Hull hath urged in his defence, and the 
evidence in support thereof, is of opinion,— 

‘ That he is Guilty of the charge preferred against him. 

* Sentence—The Court having found the prisoner guilty to the extent above 
stated, doth sentence him, Ensign Thomas Hilman Hull, of the lst European 
Regiment, to be imprisoned for the space of Twelve Months, (kalendar,) from 
such time, and at such place, as His Excellency, the Commander-in- Chief, may 
be pleased to direct. 

(Signed) D. C. Smitu, 
Lieut.-Col. 38th N.I. and President. 
* Approved and Confirmed. 
(Signed) G. T. WALKER, 
Lieut.-Gen. and Com.-in-Chief. 
(Signed) ‘R. L. HiGumoor, Dep.-Judge Adv.-Gen. 
conducting the Proceedings. 


* The officers commanding at Masulipatam, will give directions for forward- 
ing the prisoner, under proper escort, to the common Jail of Madras, on receipt 
of this Order; and his sentence will commence from the date of his reception 
there, 

(Signed) G. T. WALKER, 
Lieut.-Gen., and Commander-in-Chicf. 


* General Orders, by Government. 

© No. 236. Fort St. George, 30th Nov. 1827. 

‘Ir having been represented to the Governor. in-Council, that the class of 
persons, designated Country Born, in the General Orders of 13th of March last, 
prefer the designation of Indo-Briton, the Governor-in-Council is pl sased to 
direct that they shall in future be distinguished by that term in all public docu- 
ments in which there may be occasion to mention them. 

‘ By order of the Right Honourable the Governor-in-Council. 

r (Signed) *D. Hitt, Chief Secretary.’ 


© General Orders, by Government. 
* No. 240. Fort St. George, 7th Dec. 1827. 
‘Mr. James Stephen Lushington has been appointed Private Secretary to the 
Right Honourable the Governor. 


* By order of the Right Honourable the Governor-in-Council. 
(Signed) R. Ciive, Secretary to Government. 


* General Orders, by Government. 
* No. 230. Fort St. George, 20th Nov. 1827. 
‘ Tue following Appointment is published in General Orders :—Major R. S. 
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Douglas of the Royal Artillery, to be Aid-de-Camp to the Right Honourable the 
Governor, vice Hay, deceased. 

‘His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, having brought to the notice of 
the Government, the disgraceful conduct of Lieut. J. G. Green, of the Ist 
Regiment of Light Cavalry, on the passage from Madras to Bombay, in the 
Brig Britannia, the Right Honourable the Governor-in-Council has resolved, 
that Lieutenant Green shall be suspended from the Honourable Company’s ser- 
vice, until the decision of the Honourable Court of Directors on the case shall 
be known; and that Officer is hereby suspended accordingly. 

‘ By order of the Right Honourable the Governor-in-Council. 

(Signed R. Clive, Secretary to Government. 


* General Orders, by His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. 
* Head-quarters, Choultry Plain, 21st Dec. 1827. 

“COMMANDING Officers of Stations and Corps, are cautioned against bringing 
to trial, before Military Courts, persons who are not amenable to Military 
Law ; as they may thereby subject themselves to all the inconveniences of a 
prosecution in the Civil Courts, for authorising that which is illegal. 

* 24th December, 1827. 

* ALL recruiting for regiments of Light-Cavalry, and Native Infantry, in- 
cluding the Rifle Corps, Extra Regiments, and Seringapatam Local Battalion, is 
to cease until further orders ; and any detached recruiting parties from those 
Corps will immediately join their respective head-quarters. Recruit and Pen- 
sioned Boys, attached to Cavalry and Infantry Regiments, are, notwithstanding 
this order, to be transferred to the ranks, agreeable to the General Orders by 
Government, of the 23d of February, 1813, when they have attained the proper 
age and height, and are in all respects fit to carry arms. 

‘The promotion in Native Infantry Regiments, of Commissioned, Non-Com- 
missioned Officers, Naiques and Drummers, is to cease till further orders; and 
all casualties in these ranks are to be reported to the Adjutant-General’s Office, 
that the supernumerary of each rank may be disposed of. 

(Signed) T. H. S. Conway, 
Adjutant-Gen, of the Army, 


BIRTHS. 

Apear, the lady of Gregory, Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, Nov. 4 

Bailes, the lady of Captain, of the Hon. C.’s stud, of a son, at Poona, Noy. 17. 

Bagrain, the lady of G. P., Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, Nov. 19. 

Bird, the lady of John, Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, Nov. 18. 

Bentley, Mrs. Mary Anne Emmer, wife of Mr. P. Emmer, only daughter of the 
late John Bentley, Esq., at Calcutta, Dec. 11. 

Black, Capt. Thomas Montague, 58th N. I. at Seemaree in Neywar, Nov. 16. 

Ball, the lady of Capt. T. P., Assist.-Quar.-Mast.-Gen., Li ight Field Divis. of 
Hyderabad; of a son, at J: aubnal 1, Sept. 29. 

Belli, the lady of W. H., Esq., Civil Service, of a daughter, at Hadgley, Oct. 1. 

Bruce, the lady of W., junr., Esq., of a son and heir, at Bally gunge, Calcutta, 
Oct. 3. 

Bruce, the lady of Capt., Pog acne of a daughter, at Calcutta, Oct. 14, 

Bayley, the lady of W. B., Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, Oct. 25. 

Brett, the lady of F. W, rte -Surg., of a son, at Bhaugulpore, Noy. 

Boyd, the lady of Lieut. -Col. M. B., of a daughter, at Chow ringhee, Nov. 15. 

Debrett, the | lady of Capt., of a daughter, at Dum-Dum, Nov. 26. 

Drew, the lady of John, Esq., Civil Service, of a son, at Calcutta, Nov. 9. 

Fox, the lady of W., Esq., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Nov. 16. 

Forde, the lady of J. A. N., Esq., Civil Service, of a son, at Moradabad, Oct. 26. 

Govan, the lady of G., Esq., Bengal Med. Estab., of a son. 

—s the lady of Capt. E., Superintend, of the stud, of a daughter, at Meerut, 

ct. 24. 
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Gouldsberry, the lady of F., Esq., Civil Service, of a son, at Malda, Oct. 26.’ 


Hudson, the lady of N., Esq., Attorney at Law, of a son, at Caleutta, Dec. 18. 

Hodgson, the lady of Major J. A., of a son, at Chowringhee, Oct. 26. 

Holland, the lady of Capt. G. J., of a son, at Lucknow, Oct. 28. 

Kindlinger, the lady of the Rev., of a son, at Pulicat, Nov. 24. 

Lowther, the lady of W., Esq., Civil Service, of a son, at Ghazeepore, Dee. 1. 

Lake, the lady of Major, of a son, at Penang, Sep. 14. 

Lane, the lady of H. S., Esq., of a son, at Ghazeepore, Oct. 23. 

Lamounoux, the lady of P. A., Esq., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Oct. 29, 

Mackenzie, the lady of James, Esq., of a daughter, at Howra, Noy. 1. 

Mitchel, the lady of Lieut. R., 6th N. 1., of a danghter, at Bangalore, Nov. 25. 

Mouatt, the lady of Dr., (M. D.,) Surgeon, H. M.’s 14th Foot, of a daughter, at 
Calcutta, Nov. 23. 

Macphersen, the lady of G. G., Esq., ofa daughter, at Bauleah, Nov. 24. 

Maxwell, the lady of Major H., of adaughter, at Calcutta, Oct. 9. 

Mackay, the lady of Capt., of the ship Louisa, of a daughter, at Calcutta, Oct. 9. 

Minos, the lady of P., Esq., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Oct. 10. 

Maillard, the lady of J. P., Esq., at Tirhoot, Oct. [6. 

Maddock, the lady of Capt., Secretary to the Clothing Board, of a still-born son, 
at Calcutta, Oct. 20. 

Munro, the lady of Capt. C. A., 6th Extra N. 1, of a daughter, Noy. 10. 

Paliologus, the lady of N., Esq., Notary Public, of a son, at Calcutta, Oct. 19. 

Robison, the lady of the Rev. Thomas, Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Governor- 
Ger. at Chowringhee, Nov. 27. 

Reid, the lady of L. R., Esq., Civil Service, of adaughter, at Rutnagherry, Oct. 8. 

Ricketts, the lady of Mordaunt, Esq., of a son, at the Residency, Lucknow, 
Oct. 10. 

Smith, the lady of D. Carmichae!, Esq., of the Civil Service, of a daughter, at 
Calentta, Nov. 27. 

Somerville, Neil, Esq., of Edinburgh, at sea, on board the ship Henry Parker, 
Oct. 10. 

Sinclair, the lady of Capt. Charles, 24th N. I., of a daughter, at Bellary, Oct. 9. 

Scallan, the lady of T., Esq., Bengal Marine, of a son and heir, at Calcutta, 
Oct. 6. 

Smith, the lady of Charles, Esq., of a danghter, at Dacca, Oct. 8. 

Smith, the lady of E., Esy., Civil Service, at Cawnpore, Oct. 13. 

Steer, the lady of Capt., W. F., of a son, at Dinapore, Oct. 15. 

Stone, the lady of the Rev. Cyrus, of a daughter, at Calcutta, Oct. 26. 

Taylor, the lady of Capt. W., 22d N.I., of a daughter, at Calicut, Oct. 30. 

Tuskett, the lady of Harvey, Esq., H. M.’s 11th Light Dragoons, of a daughter, 
at Ghazeepore, Dec. 9. 

Taylor, the lady of Benjamin, a at Benares, Oct, 13. 

Whitlock, the lady of G. S., Esq., 36th regt., H. M., of a son, Dec. 5. 

Webb, the lady of G., Esq., Surg., Ist Europ. regt., of a son, at Agra, Oct. 12. 

Welchman, the lady of C. W., Esq., (M. D.,) at Tumlook, Noy. 1. 

Wilkinson, the lady of E., Esq., of a daughter, Noy. 2. 


MARRIAGES. 


Beddell, W., Esq., to Francis Eliza Ann, only child of the late Capt. W. Siv- 
right 8th B. L. Cav., at Calcutta, Oct. 3. 

grown, Dr. G. G., Assist.-Surg., to Catherine, daughter of the late W. Fernice, 
Esq., of Fifeshire, at Calcutta, Oct. 1P. 

Buttershaw, Capt., ex. rec. officer 14th Div., to Miss Hobday, daughter of B. 
Hobday, Esq., near Birmingham, at Sangor, Oct. 13. 

Chalmers, Alex., Esq., (M.D.) Assist.-Surg., to Maria Francis Jane, eldest 
daughter of Lieut.-Col. Bishop, commanding the extra N, IL. at Mynpooree. 
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Dalzell, The Hon. H. B., to Miss Isabella Campbell, at Dum-Dum, Nov. 16. 

Emin, E. J., Esq., to Miss Marian Owen, daughter to Sarkies Owen, Esq., at 
Calcutta, Oct. 18. 

Hand, A., Lieut. Gren. Reg., to Miss Watson, at Bombay, Nov. 8. 

Harton, T., Esq., to Mrs. Emily Dickie, at Calcutta, Oct, 20. 

Hughes, J., Esq., Attorney at Law, to Miss Matilda Sarah Moore, only daughter 
of the late Major John Moore, of H. M.’s 12th Foot, at Calcutta, Nov. 8. 

Hancock, H., Esq., H. C.’s Milit. Serv., to Susan, youngest daughter of F. De 
Bercken, Esq., of Upper Clapton, Middlesex, at Bombay, Oct. 24. 

Hall, H., Capt., Comm. Mainwarrah, Local Batt., to Sarah, eldest daughter 
Brigad. Fier, at Nusseerabad, Oct. 11. 

Muller, E., Esq., Royal Reg., to Selena, eldest daughter of Maj.-Gen. Sir Thomas 
Britzler, K.C.B., Madras, Oct. 13. 

Rind, J. N., Esq., Surg., to Mrs. Marion Row, widow of the late J. Row, Esq., at 
Calcutta, Dec. 20. 

Ross, G. C., Capt., Aid-de-Camp to Gen. Knox, to Mary Anne, second daughter 
of Brig. Maxwell, C.B., commanding in Oude, at Lucknow, Nov. 3. 

Rowan, R., Esq., of Carrickfergus, to Harriett, second daughter of J. W. Fulton, 
Esq., of Upper Harley-street. 

Thacker, W., Esq., to Miss Martha Anne Smith, at Calcutta, Nov. 8. 

Wheatley, A., Lieut. and Adj., 5th Light Cav., to Charlotte, sixth daughter of 
Brig. G. Richards, Commanding in Bundlecund, at Mynpooree, Nov. 8. 

Wright, R., Esq., to Eliza, widow of the late Lieut. John Walker, at Calcutta, 
Oct. 1. 

Wardlaw, D. B., Esq., to Miss Anne Brodie, at Calcutta, Nov. 10. 

DEATHS. 

Armstrong, George Clermont, second son of James, Esq., Collector, at Goruck- 
pore, Noy. 15. 

Bruce, Lieut. Stanhope, H. M.’s 3d Buffs, aged 30, at Calcutta, Oct. 13. 

Bourgoin, E. T., Esq., aged 22, at Tippacolah, Furreedpore, Oct. 24. 

Carthew, Edmund, Lieut., 5th N. 1., at Baroda, Oct. 29. 

Croker, Capt., John, H. M.’s 48th regt., at Bangalore, Nov. 7. 

Chambers, Capt. F. M., 3d N. I., aged 38, at Calcutta, Oct. 12. 

Cook, the lady of Capt. John, aged 52. 

Coquerel, Charles, Esq., aged 45 years, at Calcutta, Dec. 19. 

Clark, the lady of W. 'T., Esq., at Cossipore, Oct. 28. 

Davidson, W.B., Esq., late Com. of the ship Humayoon Shaw, aged 30, at 
Calcutta, Oct. 20. 

Esdall, Capt., commanding 15th N. L., aged 38, at Baroda, Oct. 30. 

Emerigue, M., Esq., aged 43 years, at Santipore, Dec. 9. 

Fraser, the lady of T. C., Esq., Civil Service, aged 27, at Colabab, Oct. 28. 

Harris, Mr. George, 4th Assist. Apothecary, aged 21, at Calcutta, Noy. 14. 

Jones, W. A., Esq., Judge of Surat at Bombay, Oct. 14. 

Lloyd, Hugh, son of R. B., Esq., aged 21, at Calcutta, Dec. 2. 

Mercer, Capt. S., 35th N. L., at Bancora, Nov. 21. 

Paxton, George, Esq., (M. D.,) Assist.-Surg., 41st N. 1, aged 28, at Calcutta, 
Dec. 2. 

Penn, Capt. Abel, late Com. of the Hon. C.’s vessel Mermaid, aged 32, at Howrah, 
Oct. 24. 

Patterson, John, Esq., Surg. on Estab., aged 26, at Calcutta, Nov. 9. 

Roe, the lady of Capt., Assist.-Quart.-Mast.-Gen., Oct. 31. 

Renell, Mrs., widow of the late William Renell, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, at Futtyghur, Nov. 16. 

Ross, James, Esq., at Benares, aged 35, Oct. 11. 

Shellingford, E., Esq., at sea, on board the Childe Harolde, Oct. 4. 

Smith, Capt., Chas. C., 6th Extra N. 1., aged 41, at Berhampore, Nov. 6. 

Webb, John Serry, Lieut., Bombay Artil., aged 21, on board the Royal George, 
at sea, Noy. 16, 


















































Date. 
1828. 
Mar. 25 
Mar. 26 
Mar. 26 
Mar. 28 
Apr. 3 
Apr. 3 
Apr. 3 
Apr. 4 
Apr. 1 
Apr. 7 
Apr. 7 
Apr. 7 
Apr. 11 
Apr. 12 
Apr. 12 
Apr. 12 
Apr. 12 
Apr. 14 
Apr. 14 
Apr 14 
Apr. 14 
Apr. 15 
Apr. 15 
Apr. 15 
Apr. 15 
Apr. 16 
Apr. 16 
Apr. 17 
Apr. 17 
Apr. 17 
Apr. 17 
Apr. 17 
Apr. 18 
Apr. 19 
Apr. 21 
Apr. 22 
Apr. 22 
Apr. 23 
Apr. 25 
Date. 
1827. 
Sept. 17 
Nov. 8 
Nov. 27 
Nov. 27 
Dec. 1 
Dec. 1 
Dec. 1 
Dec. 4 
Dec. 4 
Dec. 4 
Dec. 4 
| Dec, 5 





ARRIVALS 


Port of Arrival. 


Portsmouth 
Dartmouth 
Downs .. 
Dartmouth 
Weymouth 
Dartmouth 
Dartmouth 
Plymouth 
Cork 
Liverpool .. 
Falmouth .. 
Dover a 
Portland 
Portsmouth 
Portsmouth 
Downs .. 
Dover 
Gravesend. . 
Downs ae 
Downs 
Dover ds 
Margate .. 
Liverpool .. 
Isle of Wight 
Romney 
Downs 
Liverpool .. 
Downs 
Liverpool .. 
Portsmouth 
Downs 
Downs 
Downs 
Downs 
Cowes ar 
Isle of Wight 
Downs ee 
Downs 

Isle of Wight 
Liverpool .. 


ARRIVALS IN 


Port of Arrival. 


Van D. Land .. 


Madras 

Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Batavia 

Bombay 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 


FROM 
Ship’s Name. 
Andromeda 


Harmonic 
Mary and Jan 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


EASTERN 


Lowther Castle 


Waterloo 


Hythe ve 
Gen. Kydd... 
Penelope es 
Narcissus ne 
Ad. Cockburn.. 
Elizabeth - 
Fortitude ae 


Charles Grant 
Sir W. Wallace 
Bombay 


Dawson ae 


Travis 


Mar. of Hastings 
kK. Stewart Forbes 


Guildford 


“* 


Louisa Auguste 


Samuel Brown 
John Taylor 
Bolton 


Vasso de Cama 


Harriett 


John a 
City of Edinbur. 


Bengal 
Cesar 


Morning Star. 


Valiant 
Norval 


Pacilic oe 


Augusta . 
Carn Brea Cas 
Manlius 
Anna Maria 
Stenshall 
Crisis “ 


Ship’s Name. 


Orelia 
Circassian 
Lady Flora 
Cartha 


Baretto, jun. 


Parmelia 
Bellina 


Upton Castle 


- Vebilia 

. Cornet 
Ripley 

. Carnarvon 


t. 


EASTERN 


Commander. 


Muddle 
Versleys .. 
Matches 
Baker re 


Manning .. 
Wilson 
Nairn 
Christie 
Watson 
Cooling .. 
Asherden .. 
Barrham 
Hay 

Brown 
Charritie .. 
Dawson 
Cobb 

Drake oa 
Chapman .. 
Johnson .. 
Martin 

Reid 
Atkinson .. 
Clarkson .. 
Versleys 
Palmer 
Hayes ea 
Mackellar .. 
Atkins de 
Watt 
Bushey .. 
Bragg ; 
Conbro .. 
Sutherland 
Anderson .. 
Davey 
Johnson 
Grant 
Dunning 
Peabody 


PORTS. 


Commander. 


Hudson 


Dauthwaite. . 


Fayer 
-» Lindsay 
.. Shannon 
.. Wimble 


PORTS. 


Place of Depart. Date. 
827-8. 

Mauritius Dec. 11 
Batavia... Dec. 4 
Singapore Nov. 2 
China .. Nov. 9 
China .. Dec. 5 
China .. Dec. 1 
‘hina .. Dec. I 
Mauritius Noy. 26 
Cape Jan. 4 
V.D.Land Sept. 23 
N.S. Wales Nov. 15 
Mauritius Dec. 20 
China Dec. 5 
China Dec. 5 
China .. Nov. 23 
St. Helena Feb. 7 
Cape Jan. 5 
China Dec. 1 
Bombay... Dee. 7 
China .. Dec. 1 
Manilla .. Nov. 18 


Mauritius Jan. 16 


Bengal .. 
Bengal 


Noy. 8 
Noy. 27 


Batavia .. Dec. 20 
Cape .. Feb. 12 


Worthint. 


Dec. 22 


Mauritius Jan. 14 


Bengal .. Nov. 28 
Bengal ... Dec. 2 
Ceylon .. Dee. 15 
Mauritius Jan. 15 
Mauritius Jan. 6 
Cape .. Jan. 24 
Sourabaga Dec. 22 
Bengal Dec. 30 
Mauritius Jan. 13 
Mauritius Jan. 13 
Mauritius Dec. 15 
Bengal Dec. 14 


.- London 


London 
London 


Port of Depart. 


.. Greenock 


.- London 


London 


oe 


pc IO ca ARR cn — — AES 


, A me arm EA a Siete mnie al 


Hutchinson. . 
Wildridge .. 
Stephenson.. 


.- Fraser si 
Hesse 
oc Winspear .. 


Liverpool 
London 
London 
Greenock 
Liverpool 
London 


—— 
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Date. 

1827. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Date. 
1828. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 10 
April 1] 
April 11 
April 14 
April 14 
April 15 
April 15 
April 16 
April 16 
April 17 
April 17 
April 18 
April 18 
April 19 
April 20 
April 21 
April 22 
April 23 
April 25 


Port of Arrival. 


Calcutta ° 
Calcutta 
Calcutta ‘ 
Madras 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Madras 
Madras 
Cape 
Bombay 
Madras 
Cape 


DEPARTURES 


Port of Depart. 


Downs > 
Liverpool 
Greenock 
Liverpool ‘ 
Gravesend 
Downs 
Downs 
Portsmouth 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Gravesend 
Gravesend 
Plymouth 
Gravesend 
Downs 
Gravesend 


. 


Downs fe 
Gravesend we 


Gravesend 
Gravesend 
Gravesend 
Gravesend 
Gravesend 
Gravesend 
Downs 
Liverpool 
Downs ie 
Portsmouth 
Gravesend 
Gravesend 
Gravesend 
Gravesend .. 


Shipping Intelligence. 


Ship’s name. 


Henry Parker 
Elphinstone 
Diadem 


Royal Charlotte .. 


Catherine 
Palmyra 
Ganges 
Robarts 
Walde 

I lope 
Prince Regent 
Marmion 
Recovery 
Wellington 
Francis 


Ship’s Name. 


Thomas Coutts .. 


Mary Hope 


City of Aberdeen 


Rachael 
Isabella 
Silence 
Morna 
Victory 
Comet 
Rapid 
Ceylon 
Hebberts 
Ellen 


Walworth Castle 


Lycurgus 
Madeline 
Ganges 
Mitford 
Spartan 
Captain Cook 
Boyne 
Lonack 
Orwell 
Palambam 
Britannia 
Clyde 
Thames 
Woodford 
Canning 
London 
Bolivar 
Eliza Jane 


FROM 


Commander. 


Jeffrey oe 
Atkinson .. 
Wilson oe 
Dudman .. 
Macintosh .. 
Lambe re 
Jefferson .. 
Corbyn ie 
Ramsay ae 
Hill v.. 
Murphy 
Wright 
Chapman .. 
Evans “a 
Heard Pe 


EUROPE. 


Commander. 


Christie 
Farmer 
Duthie 
Potter 
Barker 
Jackson 
Leggett .. 
Farquharson 
Barnes ae 
Huntley 
Davison 
Morley — .. 
Paterson .. 
Sinclair - 
Crawshaw .. 
Cochlan.. 
Lloyd ee 
Taylor ee 
Sanders 
Villis 
Pope 
Raket 
Farren 
Nash 
Blair 
Scott 
Warming 
Millbank 
Baylis 
Smith 
Small 





PassENGERS HOMEWARDS. 


Ports of Depart, 


London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
Liverpool 
London 
Liverpool 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 


Destination 


Bengal 
New S. Wales 
Bengal 
Singapore 
Bengal 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Bengal 
Mauritius 
Bengal 
Ceylon 
Bombay 
Mauritius 
Bengal 
Mauritius 
Manilla 
Madras 
St. Helena 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Madras 
Bengal 
China 
Bombay 
New S. Wales 
Bombay 
Singapore 
V. D. Land 
China 
China 
Mauritius 
Cape 


By the Rolla, from New South Wales :—Capt. Cunningham, late of the brig 
Hope ; Messrs. Peack and Noble. 

By the Mary, from Bombay :—M. Stewart, of H. M. 6th reg. ; 
O’Connor, Phipps, Power, and Hamby ; Messdames Sharpin and Stewart. __ 

By the Andromeda, from the Mauritius :—Capt. Runalph Dacre, from New 
South Wales, 


Messrs. 





